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POLITICAL SCIENCE IN INDIA 


Xosan NARAN anp P. C. MarHon 


POLITICAL ScmNcE as a disciplime of academic study and research is 
firmly established in India and, in the coming years, its intellectua] out- 
puts are likely to figure with increasing prominence in not only the 
university campuses but also in a variety of public forums such ag the 
press, parliamentary deliberations and public administrators’ confabula- 
tions, This befits the country's status as world’s most populous demo- 
cracy, its rich heritage of political philosophy and the seminal debates 
regarding political theory and practice which characterized its freedom 
struggle against British domination, 


India with its unprecedented experiments with universa] adult 
franchise and public ownership and control of remumerative and pro- 
ductive resources and its unparallelled diversity and variety of political 
institutions and processes (like constitutionalism, parliamentary-cum. 
federal government, judicial review, decentralization of politico-adminis- 
trative authority, associational activities, anomic violence, direct action 
and moral protests) provides, in fact, a rich repository of political experi- 
ence and a fertile laboratory for politica] analysis. It is not surpris- 
ing that a large number of foreign scholars, belonging to a variety of 
social science disciplines, have focussed their life-long attention towards 
systematic elucidation of political values and political behaviour in India, 
‘They have thus not only enriched our knowledge about Indian politics 
but also enlarged the territoria] focus of the existing corpus of theories and 
conceptual frameworks in the discipline of political science as it had 


developed in the west and as it was transplanted into India under the 
British auspices. 


In this paper we would like to present a synoptic overview of the 
state of the discipline of political science in India, highlighting the recent 
and emergent directions of change which have characterized the disci- 
pline during the last two decades or so. During its history of more than 
fifty years, political science in India has undergone a process of steady 
growth but in recent years the pace of change has quickened appreciably, 
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This has posed, ín turn, a variety of intellectual, methodological aid 
organizational challenges which’ would have to be tackled in the eighties, 
We begin our analysis of the panorama of change by a brief overview of 
the characteristic features of political science as a üníversity-based disci- 
pline in India. Thereafter we proceed to identify the erhergent trends 
in terts of syllabi inputs arid research outputs. We conclude by a brief 
‘sketch of the handicaps and the problem areas which would call for 
urgent action in the coming years. 

.. Partly on aecount of lack of detailed data and partly on account of 
'our anxiety to make the paper issue-oriented, we have refrained from 
"giving itemized inventories either of study syllabi or of research trends 
‘but have concentrated on broad themes, highlighting the major contours 
of the discipline which is firmly embedded in. the intellectual ethos ot 
thé academiic life in India. 


In’ its modern form as an acadethic discipline, political science was 
introduced in India sometime in the early twenties as a subject for study 
in university teaching departments of history and law, Independent 
departments emerged rather slowly, For example, in 1938 only five 
universities had independent departments of politica] science. The 
number iricreased to 15 by 1951, to 86 in 1967 and to 59 in 197]. The 
‘dependent status’ of political science as a part particularly of history 
curriculum during the first stages of growth influenced, not only the 
status of the discipline but also the research foci and intellectual orienta. ` 
tion of the earlier generation of political science scholars in India. Many 
of thé scholars were trained in history departments and, thus, imbibed 
the conceptual frameworks and research methods flourishing in that 
discipline. More than half of the now existing independent political 
science. departments are less than two decades old and have yet to esta- 
blish their moorings in the changing academic world of, India in which 
all disciplines in general and social science studies in particular are facing 
a-variety of conceptual and methodological challenges, 


University Locus of Political Science 


A major institutional characterístic of political science, which stands 
out in sharp contrast to such social sciences as economics, management, 
sociology and even public administration, ig the fact that in the past it 
has been, essentially, a university-based discipline and even in the coming 
years it is likely to remain so, although a couple of non-teaching research 
centres and/or research institutes have already made their mark in‘ the 
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domain of politica] science in India, As noted above, politica) science 
studies in India began. under .the auspices of -history departments and 
gradually | became institutionalized as independent departments which 
, became responsible for oe as .well as research: The Indian univer- 

same time ås political science studies began under their auspices. How- 

ever, in regard to many of these disciplines one finds today that a host of 
organizations have Sprung up outside the university iramework which 
not only supplement the,work done by their university counterparts but ` 
also „provide a challenge to them in terms of preteens) Competence, 
faculty recruitment ane research output ' 


[he case of economics comes readily to one's mind in this context as 
'oné notes that the bulk of research studies in the discipline are being 
undertaken in ‘government or non-governmental research centres an: 
or institutes- with- university faculties having to.compete with these 
-organizations. (not all of them are non-teaching but almost none underta- 
kes undergraduate teaching) for material, financial and personnel resour- 
ces.. The-umniversity-based political science scholars certainly do not face 
.a competitive challenge of this order from the handful of the research 
, centres/institutes, most of which have started to function during the fif- 
ties and early sixties, Most of these centres/institutes aré, moreover, 
characterized by a specialized orientation and have beenchartered to study 
only selected segments-of the vast domain covered by the university 
. departments of political science. The Indian Institute of Public Adminis. 
, tration,. New -Delhi (established in 1955) has, for example, concentrated 
only on the: administrative dimension of politica] science, while the Indian 
„School of International Studies, New Delhi (now merged with the Jawahar- 
_lal Nehru University) hag dealt mainly with international relations as- 
. pects. The Centre for the Study of Developing Societies, Delhi (establi- 
‘shed in 1963) was, no doubt, conceived ona bidadér canvas but it has also 
: practically remained confined to studies relating to government and poli- 
tics in ‘India which i is only a fragment of ane deny of political science 
studies in’ the usd universities, ' : 


Taking. into account only the térsitórlal specificities c of duds there 
is no well-organized research centre,to study the various aspects of modern 
Indian political tradition and reality." Similarly, apart from the handful 
of recently-started area studies centres, there is no organization for under 
‘taking studies in the field of comparative. politics (with specia] reference 
“to ‘developing countries) which occupy .a very important niche in the poli- 
‘tical science curriculum in India. Such examples can be multiplied, 
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Steady Growth in Student Enrolment 


Another striking feature of political science studies in India is the spec- 
tacular popularity of these ceurses not only at the undergraduate an 
post-graduate teaching centres, but also in terms of enrolment in corres- 
pondefic- céóürses which have become a part of the tmivereity system only 
_in the seventies and which have great potential for the future, The 
continuous steady growth in studént enrolment in pelitícal science courses 
all over India d no deubt, its positive aspects. However, the academic 
bonuses ðn this account are partly offset by the inertia ‘and confusion 
engendéred by the proliferation of undergraduate students located in 
smal] towns atid even big villages who have no access to any library which 
is well-stocked with textbooks, let alone standard journals. The teachers 
in these institutions find it difficult, if not impossible, to keep themselves 
abreast of the latest advancements in political science studies. 


Rapid multiplication of such colleges, some of which undertake 
postgraduate teaching also, poses a formidable challenge to advanced 
-scholars in Politica] Science, whg have to keep in view constantly the 
built-in limitations of téachingand tesearch itt such under-equipped insti- 
tutions which in some cases tend todominate the decision making forums 
ín the universities on account of their voting strength, The growing 
number of undergraduate (and to some extent correspondence course) 
students tends to set a limit to introduction of innovations such ag revi- 
sion ahd upgradation of academic syllabi in the domain of political science 
and makes a large proportion of political science faculty in India prone 
to view their role primarily ds transmitters of Political Science knowledge 
(if not just information} rather than producers of original ideas and in- 
- sights. The University Grants Conimission has, to be sure, already taken 
note of the problem and has launched upon a variety of programmes to 
‘offset the handicaps, The accent of these programmes (like refresher 
courses, university leadership programme, short term political analysis and 
research methodology courses) has been on teacher improvement and 
training. However, it is too early ta assess the impact of faculty improve. 
fiient programmes. Till a large number of political science scholars remain 
totitine prone even the more advanced teachers and recearchers cannot 
thake a significant detit in situations of institutional inertia. 


Dichotomy between Research and Teaching 


Partly as a corollary of ever-growing student enrolment, there could not 
develop a balanced partnership between research and teaching even in 
university departments, let alone postgraduate and .undergraduate colle- 
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ges, Worse still, the two are posed as dichotomous to each other. We 
are thus far from a situation in which latest researches feed into and en 
rich teaching and in which research stereotypes are given an intellectual 
jolt in the class room. The poverty of political science in India can in 
part. be traced to the fact that the world of research and tbe world of 
teaching have, by and large, been kept apart from each other. This is 
what perhaps also explains the paradox of out-dated textbooks co-existing 
with the most up-to-date researches in substantive and methodological 
termns, 


In spite of this, a major intellectual characteristic of politica] science 
in India is the emergence of sensitivity towards problems of paradigm-con- 
flict and paradigm-choice which is to be found amongst the ranks of poli- 
tical science scholars in a degree unparallelled among other social science 
scholars-in India. While al] the intellectual disciplines in India are sub- 
ject to the problematique of making a choice between liberal and marx- 
ist assumptions and approaches towards research and teaching, the acade- 
mic tensions on account of the adherents of each of these paradigms, cbal. 
lenging each other's basic concepts, approaches and research methods have 
surfaced more sharply in the domain of political science in India as com- 
pared to other disciplines, where the scholars have not engaged in such 
sharp polemica] exchanges as political science scholars have done. For 
example, the ideological cleavage between liberalism and marxism would 
raise its head virtually at all gatherings of political science scholars in 
India on`the issue of functionalism or structuralfunctional analyses. 
‘Taking into account the fact that each of these contending paradigms is 
unmistakably identified with a super power, it is difficult to foresee the 
final outcome of the debate about ideological parameters of political 
science. We can only hopethat the present trend of ‘peaceful coexist- 
ence' if not 'converpence' of these conceptual frameworks, would continue 
in the years to come and the emergent generations of ‘political science 
scholars would not wait for a final settlement on this score before launch- 
ing upon their own studies. In fact, what is distressing at times is the 
fact that the polemics both among the traditionalists and the behavioura- 
lists on the one hand and the liberals and the marxists on the other become 
the be-all and end-al] of the efforts of political scientists in India, 


‘Change with Continuity 


Finally, we would like to emphasize that, despite its institutional inertia 
and ideological cleavages, political science in India has been undergoing 
a series of changes, especially after the mid-fifties.’ Syllabi are being 
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modernized at all levels ; growing theoretica] oriéntation is being impart. 
ed both to study and research ; scholars; are devoting themselves to new 
themes and adopting a whole tange of new research technologies and 
their intellectual outputs are gaining greater circulation both internatio- 
nally and inside the country through such media as journals, conferences 
and symposia. At the August 1979 World Conference of the Political 
Science Association as many as 39 political scientists went to Moscow from 
India and-9 of them served as panel chairmen, Winds of change are cer 
tainly blowing through the corridors of political science departments and 
research centres in the country. Although.some of us would like the pace 
to be accelerated stil] more, we have to keep in mind the fact that political 
` science, globally speaking, is a discipline of great antiquity where the 
` element ‘of change has to coexist With a great dea] of substantive continuity. 
Politica] Science being predominantly a vivent based discipline in 
“India, its teaching dimension is naturally much mcre prominent, although 
"in recent years its research profile has also come into its own. Political 
* science teachers are now undertaking a greater variety of research activities 
as compared to their predecessors in the earlier phases of institutionaliza- 
‘tion of the discipline as a medium of teaching undergraduate and post. 
graduate students, The politica] science syllabi in India remained static 
for several decades with political-science teachers going ‘through the same 
‘syllabi year after year. More recently, however, there is an emerging 
trend towards dynamic interaction between teaching and research, Politi- 
cal science teachers are thus beginning not merely to utilize the newly 
‘available research outputs to chisel new courses of study but also /themsel- 
ves undertaking a variety of research projects to develop new components. 
“of political science syllabi, 


Impulsion of Syllabi Reform 


Animated debates about changes in undergraduate as wel] ag postgraduate 
-syllabi have, in fact, become a noticeable feature of the political science 
„faculty in India with many departments periodically overhauling their 
courses of study which had remained virtually static for over three to four 
decades. The most dramatic change in this regard has occurred in relation 
to courses devoted to the history of political thought which actually am- 
ounted earlier to a chronologica] description of western political thought 
during its ancient and medieval phases and introduction of courses‘encap. 
sulating the latest theoretical and methodological advances in the domain 
of Political Science under the rubric of modern politica] theory. While 
the history of political thought courses not only commanded' great prestige, 
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they virtually ‘lace a premium on inculcation of a historical descriptive 
‘approach which focussed mainly on legal-forma] entities underplaying the 
"teacher's research function because India-based political 'sciente scholars, 
in any tase, had very few opportunities to embark upon first-hand research 
into the tanpled web of western political thought with its 2,000 years of 
history of intellectual refinement. The modern ‘political theory courses, 
although they have already aroused impassioned polemits about their 
class bias.and ideological cendervones would place a premium on metho. 
dological innovations and empirical research and exhort the political 
science scholars to give up their txaditiona] conceptual frameworks in 
favour of new models and methods of theory-building which are not 
merely empirical but are also governed by possibility of inter-subjective 
consensus so that different scholars can arrive at their own conclusions 
‘after conducting their own investigations. 


In a sense, these courses dd not contain anything new and represent 
merely a compendium of theories, concepts and methods adopted from a 
number of other disciplines but the introduction of such courses in the 
domain of political sciente has already created wide-ranging stirrings. 
‘These have made political scientists not merely more research-constious 
but have also impelled them to atquire a great deal of familiarity with 
other disciplines from which the substance of the MPT courses is drawn, 
While in the past politica] science has been enriched by thought-streams 
originating in disciplines like philosophy, law and history (and some tea- 
chers.rightly emphasized the amount of time and energy required to 
understand and transmit the resultant ‘mix’), no political science teacher 
in India can today afford to be out-of touch with the latest advancements 
in disciplines like sociology, social anthropology, economics, “management 
and public- "administration, 


Government and Politics in India 


Another emergent zone of change in the political science syllabi relates to 
introduction. of courses on government and politics of India, Historically 
speaking, the pedigree of these courses can be trated to cotirses on British 
` constitutional history which Were an integral part of political science 
syllabi from the earliest days but which, with the passage of time, yielded 
place to- courses devoted to’ Indian constitutional history. The- change 
jnvolved- a Shift in the ‘territorial referent only with thé conceptual 
approach and research methods hardly uridergoing ahy change. The 
courses on. government and politics in. India still bear, of course, the 
genetic imprint -of the circumstances in which they developed, but they 
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certainly require the concerned teachers to imbibe and communicate 
much more than a legal formal analysis of governmental institutions, the 
emphasis in such courses being gradually shifted to the study of political 
behaviour, political processes and political culture, 


In fact, even undergraduate students in several departments have 
begun to become familiar with the empirica] realities of Indian politics 
rather than just memorizing details about the status, powers and functions 
of various constitutional functionaries, At another level, an attempt is 
clearly visible all over India to bring about a greater degree of integration 
between courses devoted to variousfacets of Indian government with 
courses focussed on different aspects of Indian political thought. As a 
result of the labours of a number of pioneering scholars, courses relating 
to modern Indian politica] thought had begun to take shape even before 


1947 and many universities have duly incorporated them in their political 
science syllabi, 


Even after sustained labours of scores of dedicated scholars, those 
courses seem to remain under-integrated with the rest of political science 
syllabi, Logically speaking, those courses should provide sustenance to 
the students’ efforts to understand the structure and process of Indian 
politics, The task of enriching them with modern Indian political 
thought courses, though undertaken at several political science depart- 
ments, stil] remains to be done. In the years to come one may expect 
the scope of this intellectual integration to be widened to ancient Indian 
politica] thought also so that political science students can form a coherent 
portrait of government and politics in India in terms of the continuities 
and changes in Indian political tradition, If this change is to be brought 
about, thinkerwise orientation’ of ancient Indian politica] thought will 
have to yield place to concept-based study. 


Comparative Politics 


A reorientation comparable to that which GPI courses are undergoing 
but, on a much broader level, is affecting the traditional courses on com. 
parative constitutions which are well on way to being brought in line 
with the courses on comparative politics which most political science de- 
partments have adopted all over the world. Courses focussed on the 
“constitutions” of the U.K. the U.S.A. the U.S.S-R., France and Switzer- 
land have been a staple item of political science syallabi ever since 
the discipline took roots in India. These courses have undergone a good 
measure of substaritive and methodological changes in recent years, be. 
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Coming, in the proces, much more theory-oriented with their compara. 
tive framework being constantly enlarged to include non-institutional 
political phenomena as well In fact, the range of comparison has been 
further widened to include non-western politica] systems, especially poli. 
tical systems of Afro-Asian countries whose politica] experience is much 
more relevant for India than those of developed industrial societies of 
the West, 


The courses on comparative constitutions had, in fact. become over 
the years, very highly  routinized at the teaching level and political 
science scholars in India would hardly entertain any thought of under. 
taking field-research on their own in this sub-field. However, since the 
mid-sixties the teaching materials as^wel] as research methods in this 
area have undergone a veritable revolution with political science scholars 
in India matching the strides taken by their western counterparts. The 
research Output of the International Schoo] of Internationa] Studies and 
the establishment of severa] area studies centres (with regard to which 
the pioneering initiative came from the political science department ot 
the university of Rajasthan, Jaipur, in the form of establishment of the 
South Asia Studies Centre in 1964) have made it possible to introduce 
full-fledged courses on government and politics of such regions as south 
Asia, west Asia, east Africa and southeast Asia in the political science 
syllabi which have thus been enriched by the enlargement of their terri. 
torial coverage and comparability. 


International Politics and Public Administration 


It is also noteworthy that various departments of political science in 
the country are no more content with mere teaching of history of inter- 
national relations; they have switched 'over to teaching -of international 
politics. More importantly, theoretical orientation in the teaching of 
this sub-field is on the increase. Meanwhile, the debate about this sub-field 
_ becoming an independent discipline continues as in the case of public 
administration also, ‘The syllabi of public administration has, by and 
large, remained confined to traditional grooves, in spite of the fact that 
there isa lot of scope to develop problem. and policy-oriented study and 
research in the sub-field. An important addition to the course content, 
however, relates to the fields of administrative thought and organizational 
theory, 


Courses in Research Methodology ] 


‘The foregoing changes in the substantive focus of political science syllabi 
have produced an inevitable compulsion to introduce courses relating to 
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"research “methodology ‘which would enable politica] science students to 
- launch empirical researches on ‘théir own. ‘Such courses on research 
s methodólogy ‘have been includeti ‘in ‘the syllabi of disciplines ‘like econo 
" ‘tilics, and sociology for a long ‘time, but they represent ‘a major innovation 
‘in the domain of political «science, taxing to tke utmost not only the 
“intellectual resources of-the students but ‘also of even the well-established 
departments which find it difficult fo recruit teachers to handle these cour. 
_ Seg from a. political science perspective- In spite of these obvious difficul- 
' "és several politica] science departments have gone ahead and introduced 
‘Courses réfating to research methods under the generic name and -style 
, 9€ "Pélítica] ‘Andlysig and Research Methods This, in the years -to 
" come, should result in the emergence -of a new breed of political science 
scholars who are well-versed in the methods and techniques of data-collec. 
“tion dnd datavanalysis, “This may also resultin greater influx of students 
to political science departments as courses if research methodology would 
` enable its graduates to claim a larger share of jobs .in the expanding 
“tesearch "market on ‘account of theit familiarity with such investigatory 
` toôls as survey research and content analysis, 


The foregoing survey of the dominant and emergent themes in the politi. 
" capscience syllabi primarily focusses on the teaching dimension of political 
“science. However, the most notable characteristic of political science in 
‘India has been that, although political science teachers have been making 
regülar research contributions, the field of research in the discipline has 
been dominated by non-Indian scholars drawn from a-variety of intellectu. 
al backgrounds and academic disciplines ; even wholetime political science 
-feséarchers with little teaching responsibilities“have, with a few distingui. 
“shed exceptions, been content to, labour-in the shadow’ of-these intellectual 
“giants who have.virtually brought into being a new discipline of political 
‘scietice, At any tate the contributions made by non-Indian and/or non. 
- political scientists have resulted in the inculcation ofa new orientation 
“towards almost ‘all substantive as ‘well as methodological aspects of politi 
' éal scienċe as it flourished till the mid- fifties intIndia. : 


‘The issues of nationality and disciplinary orientation- are not, -nor- 
-mally speaking, relevant in the case of intellectual- discourses,- but the 
[ pattern of development of political science in recent years-in. the. context 
of India makes one conscious ef these factors. In a short period of+less 
than two decades the two thousand year old discipline of political science 
has undergone a series of remarkable'reorientations most of which have 
‘been initiated by scholars belonging to. other disciplines (the range:of other 
disciplines; including not only -other’ socialasciences ‘but reven. life sciences 
and physica] sciencesy with the regult that in order to function as a good 
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political scientist today one has to become a transdisciplinaty scholar 
familiar with a growing range of theories, models and research methods 


and techniques, some of which are not part of politica] science siio even 
in many developed countries, 


The intér-fusion of political science with other disciplines has acqui- 
red an additional transdisciplinary dimension in the case of India on 
account of the fact that Indian politics has attracted a large number of 
foreign scholars belonging to diverse academic backgrounds who have 
popularized a corresponding variety of conceptual categories and research 
methods for political analysis. Politica] science scholars in India can ill 
afford to ignore these conceptual frameworks and methodological innova- 
tions, not only because they focus on Indian political realities but also 
because many of them illuminate a greater range of political behaviour in 
Lüdia than the existing approaches and techniques already ehcapsulated 
in the politica] science syllabi : the courses (including courses on modern 
Indian political thought, public administration in India and state politics 
in India) have, thus, to be revised at short intervals in order to keep up 
with the veritable flood of first-rate empirical studies which are also 
embellished with seminal concéptual frameworks. 


What is true of the above course is also true, in .varying degrees, of 
other segments and sub-fields of political science, the upshot being that a 
great dea] of trans-disciplinary orientation has become a sine qua non for 
political science scholars in India. This is especially so if one wants to 
keep abreast of and contribute one’s own bit to the growing literaturi on 
„the analysis of Indian politics, 


Sociologists and social anthropologists have, for example, conducted a 
large number of research studies into various nooks and corners of India’s 
political structure and political culture, using (and inventing) a battery 
of concepts, models and research, techniques which have withstood the 
test of replication, not only inside but outside India (most-notably in south 
Asia); many of these analytica] tools and techniques were indeed develo- 
ped as part of a broad theoretica] schema and the concerned scholars have 
had to modify them after testing them in the Indian soil. Given such an 
intellectual pedigree, politica] science scholars attempting to research into 
Indian politica] realities -simply cannot.afford to ignore the conceptual 
and empirical vocabularies developed by sociologists and socia] anthropo- 
logists engaged in analysing the same phenomena but from different disci- 
plinary perspectives. 


Yet the very effort to acquire multidisciplinary orientation cuts into 
the time available at thé disposal ‘of politica] science scholars to develop 
their ‘own ‘disciplinary perspective and insights, besides placing them at a 
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relative disadvantage in the overal] competition for research funds and 
ether resources. ‘Fhus far political science scholars (teachers as well as 
researchers) have been happy to imbibe the research output of scholars 
belonging both in substantive and methodologica] terms to other díscipli- 
nes. But, over the coming decades, the political scientists would also like 
to contribute their bit to the transdisciplinary pool shifting themselves 
from an exclusively receiving end to giving end and ultimately to a mu- 
tually rewarding and academically reinforcing relationship of give and 
take. That is at once a challenge and a promise for political scientists 
in India, 


Theoretical Constructs 


The current fecundity of non-political science theoretical constructs and 
methodological techniques in political science research is all the more 
pregnant with beneficial as well as baneful consequences in view of the 
historical concentration of Indian politica] science scholars (most of them 
being or becoming University and College teachers) in studies pertaining 
to constitutional and institutiona] aspects of government and politics in 
India. It would have been, realistically speaking, well.nigh impossible for 
India-based [Indian political scientists to undertake first hand research 
enquiries either in the history of western political thought or even in the 
-field of comparative constitutions. It is therefore not surprising that a 
majority of political science researches upto the forties were confined to 
a field in which data were readily available in India itself. Moreover, the 
fact that the discipline of political science had its organizational roots in 
history departments had equipped politica] science scholars with research 
techniques and tools which were highly appropriate for researching into 
such historical topics as constitutional development in India. Conse- 
quently, à large majority of the first generation political science scholars 
in the country addressed themselves to research studies in this field, re- 
lying upon archival and library sources for their data. 


The trend has persisted even today with a number of doctoral theses 
being regularly produced on themes in the field of constitutional develop. 
ment, using historica] research techniques. The focus of legal-formal 
studies of governmental institutions and constitutior.al developments was. 
however, enlatged as early as the thirties to include studies on the nature 
and methods of the freedom struggle launched by a variety of Indian 
political activists, Very soon another dimension was added to political 
science studies in India by a band of politica] science scholars who began 
systematic explorations into the political thought of these political activists 
themeselves, With the attainment of independence and enactment of 
the Constitution of India in 1950 the attention of political science scho- 
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lars was drawn towards the new legal-formal structures and institutions 
and a large proportion of doctoral theses in the domain of political 
science are still devoted to such themes using analytical techniques 
borrowed from the disciplines of law and history rather than the more 
sophisticated research methods which are common to various social 
sciences, 


During the late fifties and early Sixties, the research scenario in the 
context of political science in India underwent a great change as theories 
and techniques from other social science disciplines like sociology, social 
anthropology and even economics began to shake the political scientists 
from their traditional moorings in constitutiona] history. institutional 
comparisons and legal-formal descriptions. The sixties thus turned out 
to be a period of great excitement ‘and ferment as political scientists were 
exposed to positivistic research methods and many of them enthusiasti- 
cally launched empirical researches with the aid of technology that goes 
with these methods However, as noted earlier also, even as the first 
crop of research work in such sub-fields as voting behaviour, panchayati 
raj and state politics was being harvested. the conceptual premises of the 
research technology came under severe attack creating doubts and dam- 
“pening the enthusiasm of the younger scholars for empirical research. 


The ensuing liberalqnarxist confrontation further dried up the re 
search enthusiasm of political scientists for project research inasmuch 
as project fundings were, more or less, tied up with the issue of choice 
of research methods. Most funding agencies relied upon the canons and 
criteria of positivistic research methodology for judging the eligibility 
of research proposals for financia] support, But the hesitant political 
scientists missed the opportunity partly as they did not want to be caught 
in the web of controversy and partly because they were illequipped in 
analytical political theory and methods and techniques of political 
_research. A 


The research dimension of politica] science in India continues, 
therefore, to be dominated by the traditiona] techniques of historical- 
institutional-legal-forma] analyses. ‘The result was that very few out of 
the large number of politica] scientists in India could make a mark on 
‘the international research scene. Even taking a nationa] perspective, 
one can hardly bé satisfied with the quality of research output that we 
have been able to maintain during the past three decades or so. While 
researchers have paid no attention to analyses of western political thought 
or Western politica] systems, even the studies of Indian political thought 
or Indian political system have not yet reached the level of sophistica- 
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tion that one would look for in such a theory-rich discipline as political 
science, 


At another level, our empirical probes into the working of non- 
western political systems have just begun to take shape, while our re- 
search initiatives in the sub-field of public administration have remained 
confined to India with an overemphasis on local government and deve- 
lopment administration and sustained neglect of economic policy and 
.public enterprise management. On account ofIndia's róle in itg deve- 
lopment, non-alignment has been a favouritetopic of research but sophis. 
ticated analyses of India’s foreign policy in the coritext of international 
political.system are yet to be made. 


The fact that most politica] science researchers in India have con- 
centrated on Indian themes is natural and quite welcome, Most of 
these research efforts have, however, been moulded in the historical 
institutional legalformaj approach and outstanding empirical research 
studies have emanated from a few political science departments only. 
In contrast to the rather meagre research output of Indian political 
scientists, the foreign, mainly western, scholars nave published Scores of 
outstanding empirical research studies focussed on government and poli- 
tics in India including its international relations and public administra- 
tion dimensions. Even in regard to modern Indian politica] thought 
and Indian nationa] movement, the most outstanding contributions have 
come from the British, the Australian and the U-S. scholars. 


The Soviet scholars have also produced some studies which provide 
stimulating insights. With the exception of a handful of scholars, even 
this sub-field is characterized by the dominance of non- Indian scholars, 
most of whom do not telong to the discipline of political science in the strict 
sense of the term, This underlines, once again, the need for developing 
an inter-disciplinary orientation among political science researchers in 
India even for the study of various facets of modern Indian political 
thought. Empirica] research and familiarity with methods and techni- 
ques of scientific enquiry (including historica] method and logica] reason- 
‘ing) would thus seem to be a sine qua non for political science teachers 
and researchers even in relation to sub-fields where the object of study 
is values and thought systems. ‘Sooner the gaps in this respect are brid- 
ged, the better would be the research prospects in the domain of poli. 
tica] science in India. - 


’ 


Accent on Research 


Political science as an academic discipline is thus welLestablished in 
India even though its teaching dimension seems much more developed 
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than ils research output. This is a generalization " which offers an 
, overview of developments during the last fifty years of the flourishing 
existence of the discipline in India. We would, nevertheless, like to 
emphasize that this long-erm trend is certainly being modified by the 
emergence ‘of accent on research in the last twenty years or sœ To some 
f extent” Indian political scientists are already coming forward in larger 
numbers to undertake empirica] analyses of various dimensions of govern- 
, ment and politics in India. ‘The more important of these somewhat 
new themes are studies of election politics and voting behaviour, legis- 
lative and rural elite, politica] culture and political socialization, judi- 
cial behaviour, political economy and so on, The research enthusiasm 
is, however, .being somewhat dampened -on account of severa] factors, 
- the most prominent of which is the relative unfamiliarity of political 
scientists with the methods and ‘techniques -of research which scholars 
belonging to Other social sciences have successfully employed, The 
handicap imposed upon the political scientists by the traditiona] syllabi 
which made no provision for training.in research methodology is, of 
course, being partially offset by recent inclusion of courses on “Research 
Methods and Politica] Analyses. As a part of immediate and short- 
term efforts to offset the handicap, both the ICSSR and the UGC had 
.Jlaunched a -series of local, regional and all-India training courses in 
.research methodology. Since the mid-seventies, however, they have been 
. assigned a lower, priority. The result,is that only a tiny fraction of the 
vast political science faculty in Indian universities and colleges has been 
covered by such courses and, every year, hundreds of new teachers are 
being recruited who should be exposed to the training courses if we 
. expect them to, match the sophisticated research’ output Which is being 
regularly produced by the scholars belonging to other social science 
disciplines. 


D 


Switchover to, Berion, Languages 


The -fifties and sixties (precisely the èra during which _political science 
* Wag undergoing reorientation in India) saw the emergence of popular 
sentiments in. favour of switchover to regional languages as. the, medium 
‘of instruction at all levels including “undergraduate and postgraduate 
‘ studies. - Before the emergence of political demands to this effect, higher 
‘education (including research): was almost entirely cohducted in the 
“English language with all scholars keeping in touch with each other 
‘through the medium of books and journals in that language. The for- 
mation -of “linguistic states’ in 1956 and the break-up of the two states 
"which defied the formula of onelanguage-ohestate viz, ` Bombay and 
Punjab in 1960 and 1966 respectively unleashed powerful political move- 
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ments advocating total abandonment of English as a medium for teach. 
ing. Even the most advanced students in most Indian universities have 
already begun the process of change over from English to regional lan- 
guages although many scholars genuinely fee] that adequate teaching 
aids and teaching materials do not exist in most of these regional langu- 
ages, let alone the question of systematic scientific research being carried 
through the medium of these languages. The advocates of the change- 
over have, however, tended, by and large, to brush aside these misqivings 
and the switchover has already been made in the case of undergraduate 
teaching all over India. Most- university postgraduate teaching depart- 
ments have also made considerable progress in this direction. 


Thus within the next few years the Indian universities would be 
producing students and recruiting teachers with nil or negligible familia- 
rity with the vast amount of literature available in the English language 
which has been the lingua franca of the academic community in India 
for a long time, All social sciences in general and political science in 
-particular are, thus bound to be profoundly affected by the linguistic 
switchover- Unless appropriate steps are taken, the abruptness of the 
. changeover would impose an additional handicap on the teaching and 
research in the domain of these disciplines whose growth is even today 
sustained mainly on the basis of output in the English-speaking world. 
Although non-English speaking coun-ries like France, Netherlands, 
Germany, the USSR and Japan are also making significant research con- 
tributions, . their output reaches the social sciences scholars in India 
mainly through the medium of English language, 


In the absence of detailed information about the extent and conse- 
‘quences of switchover to regional languages in different parts of India, 
we are not in a position to offer reliable all-India generalizations in this 
regard. However, with reference to the discipline of political science 
in the states which have switched to Hindi as the medium of university 
and college teaching, it has been observed that students and teachers 
there are facing severe crisis of dearth of literature (text-books, journals) 
and other academic requisites such as good quality translations of the 
great classics and other basic texts). ‘The state of helplessness is being 
recklessly exploited by underqualified writers who-are amassing sizeable 
personal fortunes by putting out low-quality "notes" and "how-to-pass 
books" which present:badly distorted materials solely from the point of 
-view of enabling the Hindi-medium students to cram enough number of 
*points' to secure 'pass' marks in the university examinations. 'The need 
-of the hour is, therefore, for political science scholars to turn their atten. 
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tion towards. the large gaps in the literature available in. the, various regio- 
nal languages so that the switchover from English to regional languages 
does not result in academic discontinuity in the form of a steep fall in the 
academic, standards attainable by. the future generations of India to whom 


English and -other non- Indian. languages would be -accessible only 
indirectly. NC 


The linguistic switchover in terms ot teaching i is likely to have more 
profound ‘and far-reaching consequences in the case of political science 
‘than’ other academic disciplines. This is so because political science in 
Lüdia is practically confined to university and collegecampuses and there 
dre not many centres and jor institutions conducting. advanced research 
only, which may be relatively immune to the public pressures for change- 
over to regional languages for conducting their ‘academic work, Moreover, 
the experi ences of, various government, sponsored: translation. schemes has 
not been very. satisfactory at least in the domain of political science. The 
only viable method to ensure a steady flow of origina] and translated 
literature. in political science would, then, seem. to lie in the political 
science teachers themselves coming forward in larger numbers to perform 
the urgent task of, producing good quality teaching materials, In this 
connection, the initiative taken by the political science department of the 
University, of Rajasthan tg combine the teaching and translation functions 
in the same person by creating full-time posts of Lecturer-cum-translators 
seems to offer positive possibilities, . y: 


Need for Infrastructural Development 


The discipline of political science has been sustained, over the years, in 
India by steady increase in student enrolment but, in the coming years, 
if would be necessary to pay greater attention. towards the development 
of its infrastructure in the form of creation of viable regiona] and local 
associations of political science teachers and researchers, publications of 
standard journals in various regional languages and creation of institutio- 
nal facilities for conducting periodical refresher and research methodology 
courses according to a plan which may aim to cover at least one tea. 

cher in each politica] science department i in al] the universities of the coun. 
^ try, Presentday: adhocism in- running research methodology courses is not 
helpful. While some progréss hàs béen registered i in all these directions in 
the past, political science as a discipline still remains under-institutionali- 
zed, especially if one were to compare it with other social sciences like 
economics, Management, sociology and even public administration which 
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- has emerged on the Indian academic-scene only during tlie past three 
decades or 80. 


A comparative scrutiny of the research grants made available by the 
UGC and the ICSSR over the past 10-15 years would immediately reveal the 
poor offtake of their funds and other facilities by the politica] science 
scholars, most of whom are stil] ploughing their lonely furrows in under- 
graduate and postgraduate lecturerooms, -while their colleagues in other 
social sciences are handling first-hand research projects taking advantage 
of their greater familiarity with sophisticated research tethodologies and 
relative abundance of professional "over-heads" like standard journals and 
periodica] conferences, : j 


Professional teachers of politicaf science banded together, no doubt, 
under the forum of the Indian Political Science Association in the late 
thirties but the subsequent career of this bedy hzs been rather chequered 
and, barring some efforts made in recent years, the organization has cer- 
tainly failed to provide the type of academic leadership which its counter- 
parts in other disciplines in India, not to mention the western ones, have 
been able to provide. With the national associztion just trying to take 
off academically, it is no surprise to discover that political scientists 
in India have hatdly made any efforts to Iocal and regional associa- 
tions where they could meet frequently and discuss their common problems 
in an atmosphere of greater inter-personal fafhiliarity. On the positive 
side, it certainly augurs well for the discipline that the attention of 
political scientists in India has been drawn towards both these profe- 
ssional handicaps and efforts are alreedy on way not only to upgrade 
the all-India association academically but also to link it up with 
well-organized state-level associations. In that lies, at least partly, the 


future of political science in India, 
- P 
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POLITICS OF MAHARASHTRA : RECENT TRENDS 


V. M. Smsikar 


THIS PAPER attempts to describe and analyse the politics of Maharash- 
tra since 1971. It is obvious that the present trends are related to the 
immediate and the distant past. In the contextual analysis account has 
been taken of historical, social, economic and systemic factors operating 
in the region under study. What follows the contextual analysis is the 
account of social movements which provide the backdrop to the politics 
of the state, It is obvious that forces like the press and the panchayati raj 
have their own place in shaping and influencing political currents. 


Attention is given to the recent trends in the political life of Maha- 
rashtra. The role of political parties and leadership have been reviewed. 
The paper ends. with an attempt at defining the political culture of 
Maharashtra. In a sense it tries to understand the ethos of Maharashtra. 
It is not easy to analyse politics of a state. "The complexities arise because 
.of all the factors enumerated in. the earlier portion of this paper. No 
-Claim is made that the paper is exhaustive, at the best it is indicative. 
The period under study is so near that objectivity is likely to be blurred. 
Effort has been made to have as detached an attitude as possible. 


The Historical Context 


The historical background of the state goes back to the third century B.C. 
We are not interested in those hoary historical details of the past. A brief 
overview is enough for our purpose. The rise of the Maratha power 
from the mid-seventeenth century was both a cause and a result of politi- 
cal awakening in Maharashtra. Under the Peshawas, the Maratha power 
reached its zenith in the mid-eighteenth century, when it becamea serious 
-contender for supremacy of the whole country. The Moghul empire was 
non-existent and the British power was yet to emerge, 


` The third battle of Panipat of 1761 A D started the decline of the 
Maratha power and within the next half a century the end came in 1818 
at the hands of the rising British power. The British created the provin- 
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ces as and when they conquered the territory. The Marathi- -speaking pea 
ple were divided into Bombay presidency, Cential- Provinces and Berar 
and the Nizam state, Even after et they remained parts of these states 
till 1956. 


Maharashtra, as the unilingual state of all the Marathi-speaking peo- 
ple, was the demand of the Indian Nationa] Congress.as far back as 1920. 
But there was considerable opposition to unilingual Maharashtra from 
two sources—the Bombay bourgeoisie and the central leadérship of the 
Congress. The industry and trade in Mahatashtia, are in the hands of 

" hon-Maharashtrians—Gujarathis, the Panjabis, south Indians and others. 

These elentents feared that if there was a unilingual Maharashtra their 
interests would suffer. Their fears were baseless as it was is: Proven by later 
events 


` Satdar Patel, S K Patil and even Pandit Nehru were in favour of keep 
ing Bombay separate from Maharashtra. It is not necessary to go into the 
details ‘of the tortuous way unilingua] Maharashtra caine into existente in 
1969. It might be sufficient to mention that Paridit Nehru suggested five 
different solutions to keep Bombay separate) The bigger bilingual 
‘Bombay state cathe into existence in 1956- The experiment did not suc 
ceed and finally Maharashtra emerged on 1 May 1960, with Y B Chavan as 
the chief minister. Maharashtra paid a heavy price of 105 lives in the 
struggle because of the mulishly adamant chief minister, Moratjj Desai, 
who had a deep-seated hatred of the Maharashtrians? He permitted un- 
called for repression with lathi charge and indiscriminate firing. 


Maharashtra started its political careér with a capable-chief minister 
who was able to win the sympathies of the comton people'and' establish 
a complete hold over the Congress otganization- The Congress in Maba- 
rashtta, which had been badly thauled in the 1957 elections, returnéd to 
its hegemonic status in the 1962 elections? The opposition’ was Shattered 
and demoralized. * Many young leaders from the opposition parties flocked 
to the Congress at the call given by Y B Chavan. He had to leave the 
scene in 1962 to replace V K Krishna Menon as the défence ministêr’ at 
the cetitré, Menon had to be dropped due to the Indian debacle in the 
border conflict with Chitias 


Social Contéxt 


Maharashtra Has 4 populatiori of nearly six éfores,? of which riore than 
one-tenth live in Bombay, the industrial and commercia] capital of the 
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country. The a e consists òf hindus; naali christians and 
parsees. The percentage of the last two is quite small. But parsees are 
-very important-as the leaders of industry and trade and for their pätt in the 
national strüggle. The muslims’ coniititute àFólit'8 pef cent of the popula- 
tion." Amon} thé hindus the three rost 3inportaht Casteg are the brahinans, 
the füsrüthas and the scheduled usté: The brahmans are’ only 3 per cent 
of the popülátiòń: “But they had dómikiáted politics asd ddmittistration 
of Maharashtta for nearly 2h ‘centuries ‘from the tiine of tlie first Peshwa, 
Though. ‘they lost political power, iti thénineteenth alid thé early twentieth 
-venturies, théy had à firm hold on the ádthinistrative power únder the 
British. They were the first to respond to English education and westerniza- 
tion. This also resulted in their taking up the leadership in the nation. 
al struggle. The brahmans have an edge over al] other castes as regards 
education, specially higher education and professional training in medi. 
cng, brigiheerinig’ and technology. "The major educationa] institutions in 
"thé "urba areas até Ünder their cóntról. The brabman domination had 
“ies Logical reaction i ii thé anti -brabman movements. 


The anti-brahman movement was niainly "— by the maratha. 
casté-clüster which accounts for nearly 40 per cent of tlie population. 
This is the peasant class of Mabarashtra. It provides as in the Panjab, 
the recruitment to the army. But it is also now the ruling caste, the 

- "domilant taste” of MN Shrinivas.* With adult franchise, the maratha 
caste-lustér could: not be deprived of their rightful share of power, on the 
basis of their numbers. In addition; this caste-cluster became the mainstay 
of the Congress after 1947, The Widening of opportunity structures has 
Whetted the political ambitions of the young men and women from this 
Strata, Their conflict with the erstwhile dominant caste—the brahmans— 
Haé-énded’in their: favour. But’ théré is now the new conflict with. the 
schediled castes’ who ate’ claiming an Ihcreasihg shate in power. The 
scheduled’ castes iù Maharashtra, spécially the mahars, are .unlike their 
counterparts elsewhere, politically conscious, comparatively better educa- 
ted and also more militant, They are raising their banner of revolt 

“hist stat atid economic exploitation ' at-the hands of the Maratha 

pesi Thé politics of Mahardshtra has revolved round these three 

; Castes; their córiflicts arid’ eonifroiitdtions; = 


"Bbth the brahmans and the ‘sthedtiled castes are minorities with 3 
per cent and 10 per cent respectively in the total population. Thus on 
the basis of number they have no chance apairist the maratha-caste-cluster 

-Which cotistitutés 40 per cent or more of thé population. The brahmans 
have followed a policy of withdrawal from politics, specially after the 
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1948 riots. The scheduled castes have tried both the approaches—coope- 
ration with the Congress and conflict, 


The social composition of Bombay is very different from that of the 
rest of Maharashtra. It has nearly 50 per cent of the population which 
is not regional. But a more important fact is that the proletariat and the 
lower-middle class are Maharashtrians while the rich and the upper-middle 
class are mostly non-Maharashtrians. This gives rise to tensions and con. 
flicts having a linguistic and ethnic undertones, No doubt there is a 
smal] section of Maharashtrian bourgeoisie and upper middle class of 


Maharashtrians, But these facts do not materially alter the major dicho- 
tomy. 


Systemic Context 


The federal character of the Indian polity has its impact on the politics 
of Maharashtra at the state level. It is a little misleading to think of 
politics at different levels—district, state and centre--as hierarchical, In 
reality all the levels are operating simultaneously and are enmeshed with 
one another. For example, rural development is a matter which involves 


all the three levels and the efforts of the different structures have to be 
coordinated to have fruitful results. 


The centre-state relations in any federal polity are always a matter of 
wrangling over financia] allocations. Maharashtra has also voiced its 
grievances regarding the centre’s step-motherly attitude towards its econo- 
mic development Whether it is the setting up of a centrally-financed 
public enterprise or a question of a larger share of subsidy, leaders have 
publicly voiced this feeling. But Maharashtra was not governed by a non. 
Congress government (except for a brief period of 20 months during 
1978-80), and still this feeling of being discriminated against persists, The 
economic development of the state is mainly due to the large private 
sector based on Bombay. 


A unitary political leadership structure is superimposed on the fede- 
ral polity. A hegemonic Congress(I) rules the centre: and most of the 
states and this results in creating an anti-federal trend. In addition there 
is a talk about the presidential system, In this the chief minister of 
Maharashtra is on the forefront.. Antulay never loses a chance to advo. 
cate the presidential system. Even his victory in .the by-election was 
interpreted by him as the people's verdict in favour of the presidential 
system. The populist character of Mrs Gandhi's leadership has two con- 
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sequences, The organization as such has declined. Mrs Gandhi has the 
overall control over the state governments and the chief ministers She 
d expects that the chief ministers would seek her directive for any import- 
ant step—expansion of the cabinet, dropping of some ministers, change 
of organizationa] leadership, etc—and the chief ministers readily respond. 


The border.dispute between Maharashtra and Karnataka, regarding 
the inclusion of Belgaum, is one of the issues about which Maharashtra 
has always held an accusing finger to the centre. This has also coloured 
its attitude towards centre-state relations, 


. Economic Context 


Without being a full-blooded marxist one hag to accept the role ol 
economic factors in the life of a community. ‘These are the basic deter- 
minants of political life. Maharashtra claims a per capita income of 

: Rs 1498 which is 40 per cent more than the nationa] average of Rs 1081.! 

"This is mainly due to the greater industrialization in Maharashtra, which 
accounts for 25 per cent of gross output in this sector in the national 
economy.’? Compared to industry, agriculture in Maharashtra, is back- 
ward. [t produced only 7.4 per cent of the total foodgrains (average for 
1973-74 to 1975-76). ‘Thus Maharashtra presents an interesting economic 
profile : backward agriculture, high degree of industrialization concen. 
trated in the Bombay-Poona region and hence a lopsided growth, 


Bombay dominates the economic life of Maharashtra, with its pre- 
ponderant share of secondary and tertiary sectors. But the industrial 
development of the rest of Maharashtra is woefully neglected. It is a 
very uneven development. The primary sector, where agriculture contri- 
butes'95 per cent, is improving only recently (1974-75)." The state has 
. turned the corner in the production of foodgrains, as it has become selt- 
sufficient from being a deficit area. The irrigated area in Maharashtra is 
(Only 9.9 per cent as against 25.4 per cent for the country. Sugarcane, the 
-irrigated area crop, has a specia] place in Maharashtra’s economic and 
. political life, It has shown a phenomenal growth since 1960, both the 
. area and production doubled by 1976-77. The productivity is also higher. 
.For example, Maharashtra with 6.9 per cent of India's area under cane 
. production; produced 12.09 per cent of cane output.^ "The sugar yield 
-is also high in Maharashtra than in U.P, and Bihar. 


The cooperative movement has a decisive role in the rural economy. ~ 
of the state, The sugar cooperative factories, benefiting from liberal ^ 
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state subsidies, contribute to the strengthening of the rich peasant strata 

in the rural areas. The panchayali raj has further.contributed to bolster 

up this strata. The emerging rura] elite, predominantly belonging to 

_ this strata, contro] the socio-economic and political life, not only at the 
' taluka and district level but also at the state. level. 


It is necessary at this stage to note the competing and conflicting eco- 
nomic interests of the four sub-regions of Malarashtra. If these are 
ranked on the basis of development, western Maharashtra stands first. 
Vidarbha second, followed by Marathwada and Konkan. The last two 
are the least developed areas. ‘There are development corporations for 
‘all the four regions and other industria] and financial institutions, The 
pace of economic development has not quickened. Without the Bombay- 
Poona belt, Maharashtra is as backward as Orissa," 


The fruits of development. have not been, distributed evenly among 
the different strata of the society. Thus the higk per capita income con. 
ceals the story of the urban and rura] poor whose ranks are on the in- 
crease. The small percentage of the urban rich, including the ‘new rich’ 
and the rural rich, receive a large share of the cake. The majority has 
not benefited any more than that of the other states, Thus this region 
also, presents the contrast of palatial houses with increasing slums, five 
star hotels flourishing with urban poverty all around, the kulaks with 
imported cars with the lengthening ranks of landless labourers on EGS 
schemes—the haves and the have-nots of Indian democracy. 


This leads to the social conflicts which are mainly economic but 
might have other overtones. In Mahzrashtra, there are social conflicts 
between the caste-hindus and the scheduled castes. But the latter are 
mostly rich peasants, who employ the latter. The tensions are due to the 
refusal by the scheduled castes to do many of the traditional jobs of 

f carrying dead animals, flaying them, etc, These conflicts in the rural areas 
are thus both caste and class based. In the industrial setting in Bombay 
and other industrial centres, the working class is mainly regional, while 
the industrialists are non-regional. Thus a class conflict also becomes a 
conflict of ethnic groups. The working class is generally an organized 
one, The unions are not only working class bodies but are under the 
influence of different political ideologies Almost every pojitical party 
has its own trade union organization—the INTUG, the: AITUG, the 
Hind: Mazdoor Sabha, the Bhartiya Mazdoor Sangh. --the list indicates the 
political colour—from the Congress to the BJP. This intermeshing of 


economic and posed interests, complicates the conffict and its resolu- 
tion. 
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: Whe ‘white-collar «trade unionism has also become very amilitant. 

AN the mationalized institutions, like the LIC, the SBI and the -other 
"mationalized -banks have to face strong challenges, from their respective 
unions. Even .universities and colleges are mot .now -Ewe from such 
challenges, dihere ave new. trends developing in social tensions. The 
awakening of the tribals has thrown upa new challenge to the exploita- 
-tiye mon-tribals- The scheduled castes are building unions of their own. 
Thus caste is being added to the union, Even Shiv Sena organized 
its own sünions. This meant thatthe mnity pf the proletariat was being 
destroyed- 


The tensions on the basis-of rural-urban -dichotomy are indicative of 
the increasing -politicization and awakening of.the rural masses and their 
-claims .on the upban .areas) The urban areas „primarily represent the 
consumer class, while the rura] areas represent the producer -class of food 
grains, vegetables and fruits. Thus the demand for higher prices 
for agricultural produce is eee by the urban people as it-resuilts in 
higher prices for them, 


"Maharashtra is comparatively free from communal tensions. and con- 
‘licts- "However, during the period under review there were a few such 
conflicts in Bhivandi,. Jalgaon, etc. But these did not spread to other 
areas and were stopped- 


Social Movements 


As early as 1850 Mahatma Jyotiba Phule raised the banner of revolt 
against the brahinans and their socio-economic and cultural domination. 
“The Marathas took up the leadership in the anti-brahman movement. 
"The worst explosion of this anti-brahman feelings took Place alter 
Gandhiji’s murder on 30 January 1948 at the hands of a-Poona brahman. 
"There were large-scale looting arson and persecution of the brahmans in 
‘Maharashtra,** ‘Nowhere in the ‘country was 'thére any reattion of this 
‘nature. ‘People vwere sad and déjected. ‘But in Maharashtra ‘this came 
zas a god-send ffor :vengeante—both “personal ‘and -commundl—against the 
dominant minority. ‘In -the rura] areas many ‘Villages became ‘denuded of 
-tthe-brabmans, "In ‘the urban areas ‘large-scale ‘arson ‘restilted in hardship 
- to those who thad mothing to do with :pdlitics, leave aside the politics and 
ideology of Godse or ithe like” “The ‘brahmans withdrew from political 
life as a consequence of post-Gandhi-murder riots- The Marathas became 
conscious -óf ‘their -prime ‘róle ‘in the politics of the-state and: established 
-their hegemoney ‘in :politiés-at al] levels. E 
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- Phe rele of caste in Indian politics is a matter of unending congro- 

' versy7 The same is true of Maharashtra polities But it is wishful 
thinking that if no mention of caste is made it-ceases to exist, The role 
of caste in post-1947 period has become pronounced in polities. It might 
have lost its significance ín ritual and social contexts to some extent. 
But the so-called democratization of caste ig an euphentisut for its domi- 
tance in matters political. Nobody would claim thar caste determines 
everything in politics. But that it is one of the major determinants for 
political carder needs no proof. List of members of the Maharashtra cabi-; 
net from 195] to 1980 can be very educative- 


It is very difficult for anyone to have a non-aste behaviour ín a 
'éaste-sodety, Fhe ‘in-group’ feeling which comes to members of the 
“same caste is soffietimes so strong that it overde the feeling artd con- 

sciousness of clas, ——— . 


Shiv..Sena 


The hey-days of Shiv. Sena are over. The organization showed a 
sharp decline after 1977. It tried at the time to align itself with the 
Janata’ Party. But the subtle move was stoutlv opposed by S M Joshi 
“and the Shiv Sena fought on its own, not getting any seat in the Lok 
Sabha polls, - hé organization Has also suffered from factionalism’ result- 
ing in a separate Body functioning as Prati Shiy Sena, headed by the ` 
órganization's bés¢ worker, Datta Pradhan. 


Political loyalties of Shiv Sena are, to say the least, flexible. During’ 
"thé emergency they were supporters of Mrs Gandhi and went out of the 
way tO-stage 4 welcome to Sanjay Gandhi when he visited Bombay. When 
the leadership perceived that the Janata is riding the popular wave, they 
‘tried tó switch over. In recent years the Sena is again’ aligned with the 


Congress() and has secured sore seats in the state assembly. 


Shiv Sena néver became even a statewide. phenomenon, The sudden 
decline in its popularity was'due to the organization ’svacillations. Even 
. as a local force in metropolitan Bombay it has lost much of its ground. 

‘At one time it was having a’ strength of 44 corporators in the Bombay 
Municipal Corporation having a total strength of 140.2% Even the mayor- 
ship went to the Shiy Sena in those days. Bun now it is a weak append- 
age to Congress(I) with a strength of 21 members% > 


-Shiv Sena became a force to reckon with, because of its appeal to the 
middle cass and working class Maharashtrians who have suffered in the 


Ns 
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employment market at the hands of the non-Maharashtrians, specially the 
south Indians The theme of “song of the soil" and.their claim to jobs 
is Very appealing. Its strength increased because of the patronage it 
received from the industrialists who used it against the labour unions. 
The Congress chief minister at the time V P Naik, indirectly encouraged 
it by conniving at their activities which were not always above board. 


Shiv Sena is important, because it represents a tendency exhibited all 
over the other states—ethnocentrism—the tendency to be hostile to all 
. others except the community to which one belongs. Bihar for the Biharis, 
foreigners in Assam, or the Aryas in Tamilnadu are examples of this 
parochial chauvinism. Shiy Sena symbolises this in Bombay 


With weak nation-building, it is to be expected that the sub-regional 
Joyalties would become very articulate. One reason for the growth of such 
loyalties is the small size of the national cake. Every group wants a 
larger share than what is available. Secondly, these are the primary 
loyalties, based on language and culture of the region. Their intensity 
is greater than the loyalties to an abstract concept of a nation. National 
loyalties demand a certain subordination of narrower .loyalties- 


Rashtriya Swayam Sevak Sangh 


The RSS (Rashtriya Swayam Sevak Sangh) has attracted a lot of 
attention in recent years- Since the total revolution of JP in 1974, the 
RSS became active in the country’s political life. It is well known that 
the RSS, started in 1925 by Dr K B Hedgewar, remained confined to 
Maharashtra in the first decade of its existence., It became,a nation-wide 
organization in its second and third decades—1935-55, In Maharashtra, 
however, it has remained more or less an urban phenomenon, Specially 
after Gandhi-murder and banning of the RSS in 1948-49 the rural masses 
have not taken very kindly to the organization. It is not easy to gauge 
the influence of the organization on Maharashtra politics. But it is safe 
to say that it has not made any significant impact on it. This may be 
due to two reasons. One is the attitude of the leaders of the RSS, who 
showed an utter contempt for electoral politics, Secondly, by and large 
the RSS leadership-in Maharashtra has remained in the hands of the 
brahmans in the urban areas. The brahmans have very little influence 


on the rural masses, who have consistently supported the e Congres all 
these jus 


E 


The’ RSS may have a few pockets of influence in the urban areas. | 
But if the politics of the whole state is taken into account the RSS 
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ig not, much of-a. force to reckon. with. Sometimes there is a lot of debate 
about the RSS, but it does nog represent reality: This does not mean 
that the RSS has no role in Indiam. politics. Ir has established. itself in 
the Hindi-belt, very firmly and has penetrated into the rural areas. The 
eharacter of the RSS is not the same all. over tke country: ‘The relation 
betweeni the RSS and. the erstwhile Jan Sangh was one of the issues which 
led to the break-up of the Janata Party. 


Rashtra Seva Dal 


Rashtra, Seva Daf cathe into existence before independence as a 
volunteer wing: of the Congress, But when the socialists left the Cong- 
fess, the Seva Dal also separated itself. from the. Congress. By aud large 
the Seva Dal hag been associated with the PSP-wing of. the socialist 
parties. It has a few branches in Maharashtra and a band of devoted 
workers. But as a factor in political life it is even more negligible than 
the RSS: The Seva Dal is in asense a catchrilent area for the PSP brand 
of socialist political movertient. It also does to sortie. extent socialization 
of the members. But in recent years thete has not been any significant 
growth of the Dal. It claims to have 150 branches in Maharashtra. 
Unlike the RSS the Seva Dal is open to both sexes and alf communities. 
But this openness has not resulted in any large-scale enrolment of the 
muslitits and the christians. The Seva Dal has remained confined: to 
Maharashtra ; a few branches are operative in the other'states. Many of 
the socialist leaders have a strong Seve Dal background: 


Seva Dal appeats to be a spent force. It may continue to do the 
work of socializing a few youths into socialist: politics, But nothing 
fhoré appéars to be possible, 


Dalit Panthers - 


It is during- this decade 1970-80 that there has.been the emergence of 
a new force in.the state politics. "The Dalit Panthers who took their 
inspiration from-the Black Panthers of the. US,.shot.up into prominence 
in. parliamentary by-election in Bombay-in 1973. The Congress lost the 
seat to the CPI candidate, because the large.prdportion, of-scheduled.caste 
votes was not available to the Congress. The Dalit. Panthers advocated 
boycotting the election as a protest. The scheduled castes followed the 
directive in a Joyal manfier, The Dalit Panthers represent the new 
militancy of the. scheduled -castes, specially the neo-Buddhists- The orga- 
nization was headed by young men with high school and’ college educa- 
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tion. 'Ehe Dalit Panthers have another aspect—the Dalit literature. A 
number of Dalit poets, novelists, and pamphleteers, have sprung up all 
over Maharashtra; “Fhe literature, reflects, effectively the angen disgust 
and a, desire to retaliate the oppressors, The literature has contributed 
to greater political awareness among the scheduled castes) It has also 
. reinforced the. efforts: of the Dalit Panthens, to. create a new identity for 
the downtrodden.” 


The scheduled: castes, specially the, mahats. have been converted to 
buddhism, under the influence of-Dr Ambedkar. Compared to the mahars, 
the other scheduled castes have not changed their traditional religion. 
It is the more political mahars /neo-buddhists. who are following the lead 
given by the militant Dalit Panthers, The movement aroused the caste 
bindüs to understand the problems of the scheduled castes with greater 
sympathy. But in many rural areas the new militancy of the Dalit 
Panthers evoked an equally militant response from the land-holding 
casts, specially the maratha. The conflicts between the two caste groups 
have become very intense, and sometimes even violent and bloody. 'The 
recent agitation for changing the name of Marathwada University may 
be cited as an example. _ 


The Republican party, established by DrAmbedkar is in a shambles. 
It is divided into three factions. These factions are always competing 
with one another to get some crumbs of power from the party-in-power. 
The leaders of the Republican party have not taken too kindly to the 
Dalit Panthers who are claiming the loyalties of the scheduled castes. 


The agitation has very interesting aspects. Briefly it can be stated 
that the Maharashtra legislature unanimously passed a resolution to 
change the name of Marathwada University to Dr Ambedkar Marathwada 
University. It is not known to many that this university has nearly 30 
per cent of itg students from the scheduled castes. One main contribut. 
ing factor.is the complex of educational institutions, schools and colleges 
of the. Sidharth Education Society established by Dr Ambedkar in 
Aurangabad, . the. seat: of. the- university. No one imagined that at the 
time of implementation of the unanimous resolution, there would be 
y stiff resistance from.-the-caste bindus., i 


. . The agitation resulted in a bloody holocaust in whith more than 
L 000 huts of the scheduled castes were burnt down, There were attacks 
on men and women of scheduled castes, specially mahars and the neo- 
buddhists. This exposed the Congress and non-Congress legislators from 


- 
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Marathwada. Their duplicity was too obvious. They supported the 
resolution in Bombay and instigated their followers to oppose it. Poli- 
tical hypocrisy at its worst was experienced at the time- But it also 
brought out the pent-up feelings of the majority who thought that the 
scheduled castes were being pampered by the.government by concessions 
and privileges, It was also revealing that the trading community, mostly . 
marwadis and gujarathis, supported the attack on the scheduled castes. 
There was a system in the madness. If there was a hut belonging to a 
non-mahar scheduled caste, it was spared. ‘This also indicated the schism 
in the scheduled castes. Some of them did not support the Dalit Panthers, 
were critical of the mahars and the nec-buddhists for grabbing all the 
facilities and concessions given by the government 


In addition to the Dalit Panthers there has emerged another militant 
group called the "Mass Movement". This is mainly active in the 
Marathwada region. Like the Dalit Panthers there are already factional 
struggles for leadership in the movement. 'The "Mass Movement" came 
into the limelight during the agitation for the change of name of the 
Marathwada University, This group of militants also is loosely organized 
and without a formal structure. Their main activity is agitation, protest 
marches and meetings. "These activities no doubt contribute to the poli 
ticization of the rural scheduled castes. 


. Increasing politicization naturally leads to incxeasing radicalism and 
militancy. Unfortunately, the scheduled castes and tribes are even now 
very much unorganized, and sporadia explosions of militancy on the part 
of the Dalit Panther and the "Mass Movement" result in bruta] retalia- 
tion on the part of ‘the caste-hindus, generally supported by the police 


(who are mostly caste-hindus) and taking the oppressed community a step 
backward, 


Voluntary Organizations 


The rural Maharashtra is experiercing a new phenomenon, There 
are now more than a hundred voluntary organizations which are work. 
ing for rural development, awakening of the rural poor and organizing 
the weaker sections.” ‘The groups represent a very broad spectrum of 
ideological loyalties—from Sarvodaya to CPI-ML and from BJP/RSS to 
non-ideological social workers. As yet their efforts have remained: con- 
fined to their small areas of operation. But already efforts are being 
made to bring all these groups into a loose federation. 


The impact of voluntary organizations on the immediate politics may 
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- not be much. But in the long run it is going to be felt by the party in 
power. The challenge to authority is-bound to come from the awakened 
masses, It is conceivable that some of the organizations are reformist in 
character, while others are revolutionary in their approach, Hence con- 
flict. may arise among themselves.. But so far there has been no such 
serious conflict. But the establishment may try to counteract some of 
these efforts by all means fair or foul. In the final analysis, those in 
power have no interest in an awakened rural mass who may challenge 


their very claim to power. 


Some of the voluntary organizations are ideologically oriented. With 
their work! in the rura] areas it is possible that these may develop political 
ambitions. But as of today, all the voluntary organizations are devoting 
their energies towards rural awakening and development. 


Farmers! Agitation 

.- À recent phenomenon which is going to affect the politics of the 
region is the agitation of the farmers for higher prices for onions. sugar- 
cane and other agricultural produce. Interestingly enough, the agitation 
is led by a brahman with university education, foreign travel, UN services 
and farming experience —. Sharad Joshi? He has been able to rouse 
the peasants who are on a war-path, including the stopping of all traffic, 
both road and rail, to ventilate their grievances. Sharad Joshi has taken 
care of keeping the movement away from all political parties—both parties 
in power and in opposition. All the opposition parties were eager to 
support, and thus to secure the goodwill of the peasant masses. Vasant 
Dada Patil, general secretary of the Congress(I), openly supported Sharad 
Joshi, when the chief minister was heaping abuse and dismissing the agita. 
tion as politically motivated. 


Political consciousness among the rural masses is on the increase. 

Not only the land-holding peasants, big and small, but the landless 

‘Jabourerg are on the move, Joshi claims.to stand for the interests of 
both, forgetting that- the interests-of the- big farmers and those of the 

landless labourers cannot go together. The peasant movement is still 

in its infancy and confined to one district. But it is bound to spread 
to other parts of-the state and also to other regions of the country. It is 

- too early- to evaluate the movement led by Joshi, who commands a 
tremendous following in the area. .It may develop into a statewide 

movement as its appeal is economic and broad- based to appeal to the 

rural peasants. On the Other hand, it may peter out, if the government 

comes out with acceptable proposals, ; 
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The ideology of this agitation and its leaders is not anywhere. near 
nadicalism, It is a protest of the rich and middle farmers against their 
urban exploiters. The small and marginal farmers might have joined 
them for the fringe benefits which may occur. But the -landless labourer 
is away from it. Though Sharad Joshi speaks about the justice to be 
-given -to the Tandless labourer by giving him a wage comparable with the 
wage of the urban worker, say Rs 20 per day. 


Taking a cue from Sharad Joshi the six-party left Front under the 
leadership of a former chief minister and the Maharashtra Congress(S) 
‘president, ‘Sharad ‘Pawar, took out a farmers dindi (march) against the 
government. The dindi included ‘both farmers ‘and landless ‘labourets, 
‘It was to ventilate their grievances and also asa show of strength, The 
. Maharashtra government, for reasons ‘best known to itself, arranged the 

closure of the legislative assembly session one week earlier than the sche- 
duled date, though, there was a lot of business pending, just to avoid the 
proposed gherao of the dindi in Nagpur on 26 -November. "To that ex- 
tent it-can-be claimed-by the left front that their dindi was successful. 


The above two agitations have ontributed to a greater awakening 
4m ‘the-rurdl areas about the rightsiof the ifarmers, ‘and toa far ‘less extent 
df the labourers, to:have a larger share inthe national cake. Thus ‘the 
work-of the-voluntary organizations and sthese agitations are -contributing 
to tthe radicalization -of Maharashtra politic» It is a challenge to the 
sestablishment, which is largely xin “the bandg sof :the urban and the rural 
ich, collaborating with :each ‘other to continuein ‘power and to strengthen 
"the exploitative sócio-economic structure. 


The Press 


The press in Maharashtra has an important place ‘in the :state politics, 
The leading English newspapers are a part of the ‘national’ press. (Their 
fecus is no doubt on național politics. Jn'.addition.to the English langu- 
‘age newspapers, -there.are quite a few :Marathi newspapers, both regional 
and local. Marathi press has a long tradition -of freedom ‘movement. 
Many -editors -have been to jail during -the British tule for -writing and , 
publishing „seditious articles. Leaving the emergency period as an excep 
tion, the press has been serving as a watchdog for democracy. ‘This -press 
plays an important role in political socialization of the common people, 
Their criticisms ‘against the government teach -the distant villages. They 
have taken a leading role in organizing -publi¢ opinion sin favour:of the 
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Samyukta Maharashtra and the Goa liberation movement, Some of these 
have always maintained an anti-establishment stand. 


An active and fearless press is a necessity for democratic functioning 
of the government. It can be said that the Marathi press does this func- 
tion fairly well. There are no doubt some newspapers who support the 
- establishment day-in and day-out. But there are many more who have a 

better record of independence and fearless criticism, It isto be noted that 
the Marathi press is one of the oldest in the country and with tradigions 
laid by such great luminaries as Tilak and Agarkar. The tradition o! 
idealism and dedicated service to the national cause made the press a 
powerfu] vehicle of nationalist thought. 


The Marathi press has also some regional limitations No single 
paper can claim to have a statewide circulation. For example, the 
Bombay-based Maharashtra Times (Ihe Times of India group) and Lok 
Satta {Indian Express group) are more or less confined to Bombay and a 
surrounding area of around 100 kms. The Kesari and the Sakal (Poona. 
based) are having circulation in western Maharashtra but not in Vidarbha 
and Marathwada. Similarly there are papers based in Nagpur, the Tarun 
Bharat and the Maharashtra which are confined to that area. The Mara 
thwada and the Deshdut (Aurangabad-based) are newspapers which have 
circulation in Marathwada region, This does not mean that any news. 
paper is not reaching the areas other than theirspheres of influence, This 
regionalization has also its virtue. Different E pointe of view get publicised 
through these newspapers. 


The hold of industrial houses is over only the two Bombay-based 
newspaper groups; the Times of India group and the Express news- 
papers. The remaining majority of the newspapers are independent enti- 
ties, grown over years of hard work. But their circulation, and therefore 
influence, is very limited. ' 


Panchayati Raj 


Panchayati raj in Maharashtra is the base of political power. It would 
not be far from truth that those who control the PR would control the 
state government, The linkage between the state and the district level 

PR is through the. party. The Congress was able to dominate the PR 
since its yery inception. There are 25 rural districts in Maharashtra, 
Bombay being the urban metropolitan one. The control of the PR serves 
the Congress in.more ways than one. The office-holders at the zilla pari- 
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shad and the panchayat samiti levels are the spokesmen of the party-in- 
power. They are able to mobilize the electora:e for the general elections. 
In addition the PR. serves to absorb the political aspirants who cannot 
be accommodated at the state-level. A number of surveys have shown that 
al these institutions are under a triple monopoly of the party (Congress), 
caste (Maratha) and class (rich peasantry).?* It is in a sense the first resort 
of the politically ambitious young Congressmen. 

In addition to the PR there are many cooperative institutions which | 
provide another avenue for the aspirants. It is hot surprising to find 
that the same group of people control the PR and the cooperatives 
and thus control the countryside, It is not easy for the opposítion to 
challenge the entrenched hegemony of the Congress. Recently with the 
second split of 1978 there have been some fissures in the otherwise solid 
bulwark of the Congress. 


The cooperative institutions at the lower levels have their apex bodies 
at the state level. In 1979 when Vasant Dada Pati] was able to wrest the 
chairmanships of these bodies from the united front, he is on record to 
have said that thdse who control these institutions control the state 
government. This would indicate the importance of the cooperative net- 
work, - 


Panchayati raj and the cooperatives are important, because these are 
' the catchment areas for the recruitment of rural leadership. The political 
aspirants receive their political socialization in these institutions. They 
` get their lessons of democratic functioning, participation in committee 
work and techniques of reaching compromises through discussion etc 
' These serve as the primary opportunicy-structures to the ambitious young 
men. A number of studies have shown that the Congress, by controlling 
these grassroot institutions has a complete sway over the politico-economic 
life of rural Mahatashtra." It also helped all these years in controlling 
the rural vote which is decisive in securing the legislative majority and 
consequently power, : 


Political Stabilty 


Maharashtra is oné of the well-administered states of the Indian union. 
It is due to the fact that it was a stable state. Right from, the preinde« 
pendence elections of 1946 to 1972, the Congress erjoyed the monopoly 
of power, without any serious challenge. The agitation for a linguistic 
state no doubt, took a heavy toll of Congressmen in 1957, But the pheno- 
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gnenon was restricted to western Maharashtra. Other areas of the state, 
remained loyal even in the hey-day of Samyukta Maharashtra agitation, 


_ It is necessary to understand the underlying forces for this remarkable 
political stability. The Congress in Maharashtra became broad-based 
in the thirties when the Maratha peasants and their leaders entered it 
en masse, A remarkable change took place in the organization, In 1927 
there was hardly any Maratha member of the MPCC, Twenty years 
later there was a preponderant majority of Maratha leaders in the 
MPCC* ‘Thus the social composition of the premier political organiza- 
tion changed totally in favour of the Maratha-caste cluster which is gene, 
rally estimated at about 40 per cent of the total population. ‘This factor 
has dominated politics in Maharashtra till 1980. (There has been a change 
since the June elections of 1980.) After independence the new leadership 
was emerging all over the country. In Maharashtra it had a caste angle. 
Rural-based but educated maratha leaders were displacing the urban-based 
brahman leaders, Among the new leaders there was Y B Chavan, He 
began his political career from the days of 1942 struggle. Satara had be. 
"come famous for a total challenge to the British power. The patri sarkar 
(government) * had established its writ in the rural areas and Chavan 
played a leading role in this movement. With the elections of 1946. he 
entered the legislature and immediately started his parliamentary career 
as a parliamentary secretary to Morarji Desai. 


Rise of Chavan was quite rapid. He did not look back once he be- 
.came the parliamentary secretary, He has an unbroken record of winning 
all the elections since 1946, Even in the Samyukta Maharashtra 
-days he had won, though with a margin of a few hundreds. He emerged 
as the new leader when in 1956 the bigger bilingual Bombay state was 
created. He was able to defeat his rival  Hiray, with the support of 
Morarji and the Gujarat MLAs. Though unilingua] Maharashtra came 
as a result of the struggle and the late realization by the central leadership 
of the futility of a bigger bilingual state, Chavan was able to get the 
credit of securing the unilingual Maharashtra, 


An unchallenged supremacy of Y B Chavan as the leader of the 
Maharashtra Congress was another factor for the last two decades contri- 
buting to both Congress monopoly of power and politica] stability. He 
became a symbol of the aspirations of the peasant masses. He was res- 


*The name patri sarkar came from ‘the kind of punishment given by ‘the freedom 


fighters to the traitors and the loyalists. These people were punished by hitting the 
soles of their feet, 
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.ponsible for thë well-knit organization of the party. His départure fron, 
the state politics iri 1962;-was alsó a Bodster tc hig influence and power. 
He remained in full control of politics in Maharashtra. No major deci- 
sion could be taken without hint ` He éstablished his reputation as a com- 
péteüt thinister; 4 shréwd politician and a capable organizer. He was: 
dble to gather around him loyal ahd devoted party workers who carried 
eut Hiis policies iti the state. Without his approval neither the minister- 
ships hor- the organizational Posts. weré given. ` 


=, Among the maratha ‘peasantry, the. more enterprising have entéred 

the sugar cooperatives, The first cooperative sugar factory came into. 
existence in 1950- After independence the state goverriment encouraged 
the -sugar cooperatives. Today there are more han 70 sugar cooperative 
factories in Maharashtra.» This ís known as tae sugar lebby, which in- 
cludes the sugarcane growers, specially the rich farmers, The sugar lobby 
is one of the major determinants óf politics in*Maharashtra” It ig due 

to the fact that the sugar factories cari easily. finance party’s election exper- 
ses. [t is reported that the factories have Over the years amassed a huge 

atnouhf running ibto crores, by just imposing a surcharge on every Cart-, 
load of sugarcane, Similarly; lot of ‘on’ midhey can be utilized for 
political purposes without being challenged. either by the members of the 
cooperative or by the government. In additión to money, factories pro- 
vide dise to the party workers at the time of elections; 


How much is the influence of the sugar lobby on Maharashtra poli. 
tics ? - It is lot easy to speak in very categorical terms. But it is obvious 
that rhany ministers, including a former chief minister have direct links 
with the sugar cooperatives. A number of MLAs also conie from the: 
sathe group. The influence of the sugar lobby is for the status quo, as 
it represents the rural rith stfata of the society. It is not possible for 
the government tó undertake or initiate any Measures which may .go 
against the interests of the sugat magnes 


Recent Trends ; Pop ay 


With the drought -and famifie conditions of ` 1073-74 the delicate 
balance óf economy was distufbed. The’ Indian achievement òf explod- 
ing a peaceful nuclear device in May 1974 did not give atiy patise to the 
rising tide of unrés¢ and discofitent against’ "Mrs Gandhi's regime. The 
country wás in tutmoil with JP’s movement of total revolution, Gujatat 
agitation, apd thé murder of-L-N- Mishra on 3 Januaty 1975. But the 
situation took a sudden turn- when the Allahabdd-court unseated Mrs 
Gandhi by its verdict in Raj Narayan’s case on 12 June 1975. 
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The blackest period of India's history after independence began on 
25 June 1975, when an emergency was declared. A number of opposi- 
tion leaders were arrested even before the formal declaration of emer- 
gency) J P Narayan was one of them, The complete and draconian 
censorship, unknown even during the British rule, was imposed on the 
prese Even the names of those who were being put behind the bars were 
not allowed to be printed. It is estimated that the number of persons 
in the jails exceeded 1.5 lakhs. The period witnessed a sorry spectacle of 
demoralized intellectuals, servile press and an apathetic people. Even 
the judiciary succumbed to the pressures from the. government. 


The emergence of Sanjay Gandhi, credited with the advice given to 
his distraught mother to declare emergency, as the. extra-constitutional 
centre of power, meant a strengthening of personalised. politics and power. 
Chief Ministers sought his approval and competed with each other to 
curry his favour. He forced the family planning programme in a most 
coercive way, creating a fear psychosis among the rural people, 


Maharashtra entered the period of emergency with S B Chavan as the 
chief minister. It must be said to his credit that repression did not 
reach the levels attained in Haryana, U.P., Panjab, etc. He did not lag 
behind in exhibiting his loyalty to Sanjay Gandhi, when the latter visi- 
ted Maharashtra, There was underground resistance to emergency and 
acts like the MISA, Thousands of satyagrahis courted arrest. Intellec- 
tuals, litterateurs protested, by withdrawing from any official function, 
committees and programmes. There were no doubt some: who supported 
the emergency and still others who were poe and ambiguous. Their 
main reason ‘was to save their skin. 


The Congress. government under Chavan was trying to implement 
the 20-point programme and later the five-point programme of Sanjay 
Gandhi, The 1977 elections and the release of opposition leaders com- 
pleted the process initiated in the captivity to forge unity among the 
non-communist parties, JP was instrumental in bringing together dis. 
parate elements—the Congress(O) the young turks, the socialists, the 
Bharatiya Lok Día] and the Jan Sangh. The emergence of Janata as 
the new party gave strength to the demoralized opposition to fight the 
elections with hope, 


In Maharashtra Janata could not sweep the Lok Sabha polls as in 
the eight northern states. The Congress gave a tough fight and could 
retain twenty seats. But it lost al] the seats in the Bombay-Poona area. 
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The Janata (18) and its allies, the P and W.P (5), the C-P-M. (3) and the 
R.P.I (1) captured 28 seats. That the Congress was able to retain 40 per 
cent of the seats, was due to the well-knit party organization? The 
-Janata wave was not that sweeping because there were no instances of 
coerced vasectomy operations as in the north. The satyagrahis were not 
treated brutally as in the Panjab, Delhi, Haryana, etc. The opposition 
parties in Maharashtra did not have that strength as in the north, Neither 
the B.L-D. nor the Jan Sangh had much.of a following. ^ 


The results of the 1978 elections were satisfying to none. ‘Though 
janata emerged as the largest single party with 99 members, it was not 
able to form a ministry on itg own. The Congress(I) had an unbelievable 
sweep in the Vidarbha area and secured 62 seats. The Congress secured 
only 69 seats. The outgoing chief minister was very much interested in 
forming a ministry with the support of the Congress(I). After some 
initial reluctance the Congress bosses yielded to the persuasion and per- 
mitted Vasant Dada Pati] to form a coalition government with the 
Congress(D. Nasikrao Tirpude became the deputy chief minister, 
Mrs Gandhi was very keen to have the coalition. 3 


This was the first coalition ministry in the state. ‘Thus it marks a 
new era in the political life of the state. The coalition was not very 
easy as the Congress(I) ministers used this opportunity to strengthen 
their hold both on the government and the organization, There were 
tensions and squabbles among the coalition partners. A group of MLAS 
under the leadership of Sharad Pawar defected from the coalition result. 
, ing in the ouster of Vasant Dada Patil. 


The Progressive Democratic Front government came into office under 
the chief ministership of Sharad Pawar. This was regarded by the 
Congress leaders in the state as a gross betrayal. The Janata party had 
to accept the position of a minor partner in the new coalition, though 
it had the largest number. The wrangling about the expulsion of the 
Sharad Pawar faction from the Congress continued for a long time. This 
defection was supposed to have the blessings of Y B Chavan. 


The P.D.F. government continued comfortably till 1980, when Mrs 
Gandhi staged her triumphant return to power. The PDF experiment in 
the state was the first non-Congress government after 1947. It was also the 
first concrete evidence of the split in the maratha elites; the sugar lobby 
and the rural peasantry in general. Coalition governments are weak govern- 
ments as they have to cater to thé wishes of all the partners, With the 
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break-up of the Janata party it was natural to expect all the collapse of 
the PDF in Maharashtra. But it did not occur mainly because of the 
capable handling of the situation by Sharad Pawar, 


The pressure to dissolve the PDF ministry increased with the January 

1980 elections when the Congress(I, secured 39 seats out of the total of 

- 48 seats. By the time the assembly elections were held in June 1980, the 

Congress organization ‘suffered heavy desertions. All these persons were 

. joining the Congress(T)—«alwarts like Vasant Dada Patil, Y J Mohite—and 

they openly accused Y B Chavan of destroying Congress for his personal 

political gains. Chavan was the only Congress candidate who won in Maha. 

. rashtra. Close associates of Sharad Pawar. who had earlier defected from 

the first coalition in 1978, now deserted him and joined the Congress(T). 

Open invitations were sent to Sharad Pawar to join Congress(T) and also 

secure the chief ministership after the June 1980 elections, However, 

Sharad Pawar and a few others contested the election on Congress ticket 

and emerged as the second largest group of 47 MLAs to become the official 
opposition. Janata party was reduced to a small figure of 17- 


The Congress (I) secured 186 seats, The chief ministership was the 

bone of contention between Vasant Dada Patil, and A. R. Antulay. Mrs 

. Gandhi gave her decision in favour of Antulay. Mrs Shalini Patil was 

included in the ministry. A. muslim chief misister would have been um. 

thinkable in Mabarashtra, But the Congress(I) victory was the victory 
of Mrs Gandhi. 


Mrs Gandhi was determined to undermine Chavan's political base in 
Maharashtra. The steps she took resulted in a complete washout of 
Congress(U)--in the 1980 elections, except for the personal victory of 

_Chavan in Satara, She deliberately reduced the maratha element in the 
assembly elections by denying tickets to them. The present Congress(T) 
legislature party has a sizable non-maratha component consisting of 
marwari. north Indians, muslims and a few brahmans, This has its reflec- 

` tion in the'state ministry, With a muslim chief minister a number of 
important portfolios are given to the non-marathas. 


:. Vasant Dada Patil tried his level best to secure the chief minister- 

—ship. “But this would have gone against Mrs Gandhi's plan to break the’ 
-maratha monopoly. of power. Today the maratha elite is divided, the 

_ larger group going with the Congress{I) and the smaller with the | 

. Congress(S). This had never happened before. The split in the party 
has reached the lower levels also. It has divided the sugar lobby also. 
The major group is no doubt with the Congress(T). 
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Mrs Gandhi’s actions were primarily for her own ends; reducing 
Chavan to a district level leader, to break the maratha hold on power 
and to promote ber loyal followers, both tbrough Party organization and 
the government, But there is unsolicited pay-off to her action, The politics 
of Maharashtra had become stagnant with the same party dominating the 
scene—the same leader directing the affairs the same caste group and 
in a sense class also—getting the lion's share, all this has changed. The 
Janata victory of 1978 was not spectacular; but it had shown that non- 
Congress groups could have come up and it would be now next to im. 
possible to re-establish the maratha monopoly. Thus the state politics 
has become open and more broad-based. It is this changed quality that 


makes politics in Maharashtra more interesting and also more complica- 
ted. 


Political Parties 


No account of Maharashtra politics is complete witnout mentioning politi- 
cal parties and their electoral performance. The political spectrum in the 
state is in a sense a replica of the national scene. The Congress earlier, 
and now the Congress(I, occupies a very large part of the spectrum, 
Next to the Congress(I; the Congress(S) has some strength. The other 
opposition parties like the P & WP, the BJP, the Janata and the Commu- 


nists are not significant enough to make any major impact on the political 
process, 


D 


Table 1 Electoral Performance of Parties in the Five General Elections 





Party 1952 1957 ` 1962 1967 1972 
Congress - 287 185 218 208 222 
PWP 27 30 15 20 7 
SP/PSP 8 82 10 12 3 
CPI 18 6 10 2 
BJS = 4 BET 4 5 
Independents and 

other parties 24 49 19 21 9r 
Total 297 208 28 = 20 - 270 





The strength of major political parties has been shown separately ; while smaller ones 
and independents have been grouped together. The figures for 1952 and 1957 have 
been computed as if there existed then the State of Maharashtra. 
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Table 2 1977 Lok Sabha Election Results 


Janata Party i z 269 
Congress for Democracy 28 
CPI(M) An " 21 
"Congress 152 
CPI u 7 
ADMK i 19 
DMK , 1 
Akali 3 
Others 28 
‘Total seats 3542 


' ‘Table 3 1980 Lok Sabha Election Results 





Uongress(T) 351 
Congress(U) . 18 
‘Janata 31 
Lok Dal f 4l 
CPI : ii 
CPM. X : 35 
DMK 18 
ADMK ' . 2 
Other Parties 19 
Independents 8 
Vacâncies an: 17 
Total seats $42 : 





Table 4 Maharashtra : Partywise Figures, Vidhan Sabha Elections 





.1978 February . 1980 June 
“Congres —— € Congress —— 18 
Congress 69 i Congress(U) : 32 
Janata l 99 ! BJP " 14 
CPI(M) n 9 Janata f 17 
CPI 1. . 0. PEWP : 9 
P & WP B (701 €PYM) 2 
Independents 95. "CPI É 2 
" z _ Independents 1 
Total seats 288 —— - "Total seats — - 288 


6 
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Table 5 Maharashtra: Partywise Figures, Lok Sabha Elections. 











; 1977 É 1980 
Janata ^ 19 Congress(I) 39 
Congress e ' 20 Janata 8 
P & W.P. i 5 Congress(U) -- 1 
CPI(M) í 3 ; 
RPI (Khobragade) = 1 
Total seats E 48 Total seats 48 


N.B. SEP, CPI(M), RPI (Khobragade) Bad an alliance with the Janata. 


The tables indicate the changing electoral fortunes of the different 
political parties over the last three decades, Except during the Samyukta 
Maharashtra agitation and in 1978, the Congress(I) won the Lok Sabha ~ 
polls, conceding only nine seats to other parties The major reverse was 
in Bombay where the Janata party was able to secure 5 out of seven seats. 
The performance of opposition parties specially the Congress(U) impro. 
ved considerably in the assembly elections, The Congress(U) has no- 
where else such a strength at the state level. Thig might be attributed 
to the personal influence and efforts of Y B Chavan, and Sharad Pawar 
(the chief minister 1978-80) and their followers who recovered some of the 
lost ground. 3 S 

"Ihe disunited opposition, as was to be expected, suffered in 1980 at 
the hands of the Congress(I), which had more resources, both in men and 
money. Most of the former associates of Y B Chavan—Vasant Dada 
Patil, Y J Mohite, and S B Chavan—joined the band wagon of the Con- 
gress(I) with their followers, making the Congress(U) a small group. The 
' Congress organization in Maharashtra bad a better luck than in most of 
.the states. But with- the second split of 1978, there was a vertical- division. 
-.The experiment of Progressive Democratic Front. formed by the defection 
“of Sharad Pawar along with 38 MLAs from the ruling alliance of Cong. 
` ress(I),and Congress(U), widened the schism. It is openly said that it was 
“Y B Chavan’s: counter-move to checkmate Mrs Gandhi's efforts to under. 
mine his base in Maharashtra, This resulted in the alienation of Vasant 
~ Dada Patil (the present general secretary of the Congress(I) ) and a number 
of others who continued to be loyal to the Congress(U). It was the 
! vadillation on the part of Y B Chavan to openly denounce his protege (and 
_ almost an adopted son) Sharad Pawar, which led to the wholesale deser. 
tion to the Congress{I) at the time of genera] elections of January 1980. 
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The present. picture. is the predominance of the Congress(I. But 
no one can be very sure about the future. Many of the Congress(I) mem- 
bers are fair-weather companions, . If the political winds change, it can be 
anybody's guess, how many’ would, continue loyally with the party. But 
this is not again peculiar to Maharashtra. It is an all-India phenomenon 
in the sense that the political loyalties have become mercurial and parties 
are no more sure of their followers.. Office-brings with it al] the patronage 
and privilege but it cannot create loyalties and devotion: to ideology. 
Party-loyalties based on ideology are more durable than loyalties to some 
leaders. Indian party system isin doldrums today kecause of the substitu- 
tion of persona] loyalties for ideological loyalties. 


Leadership i E : 


In state politics a major factor is the chief minister. The personalities 
of Y B Chavan, Kanmawar, V P Naik, S B Chavan, Vasant Dada Patil 
and Sharad Pawar have influenced the political currents, Of these chief 
ministers, V P Naik had the lengest innings. Naik remained in office for 
lij years, He was able to remain in power in spite of opposition from 
some of the maratha elites who despised him because he was a banjara. 
But with solid support from Vidarbha and from Y B Chavan and later 
from Mrs Gandhi he was able to contain this group. He was dropped 
like a hot potato when Mrs Gandhi decided in 1975 to give the coveted 
post to S B Chavan. Since her election victory in 1971 and the Indian 
victory in Bangladesh, Mrs Gandhi could change chief ministers as and 
when she pleased. S B Chavan was very loyal to her and during emergen- 
cy he went out of hig way to exhibit his loyalty to Sanjay, He was a very 
efficient »nd capable minister, but failed miserably as a chief minister, as 
he could not work with his senior colleagues on the basis of equality. He 
treated them as school children at cabinet meetings. With the Janata 
victory in the Lok Sabha elections in 1977, he became a discredited chief 
minister, His rival from western Maharashtra, Vasant Dada Patil, was 
biding his time by declaring political sanyas. But it did not last long. 
He became the chief minister in 1977. 


A R Antulay, a Muslim from Konkan, a baratlaw, was chosen by 
Mrs Gandhi as the chief minister of Maharashtra after the 1980 elections, 
He had been among those most loyal to her, throughout the difficult perio 
of her politica] career, It was natural that. Antulay should stake his claim 
to the chief ministership. "Though there were counter claims, Mrs Gandhi 
had indicated her preference from the beginning. 
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Antulay is heading a party with a 200/286 majority in the house- 
The opposition is mainly from the Congress(S) under Sharad Pawar. But 
the Congress(I) legislature party is not as yet a well-knit unit. The 
maratha elites are still fretting though some of them are accommodated 
in the ministry. How long Antulay will be able to Tide the turbulent 
horse is problematic. He has won: the by-election with a huge majority 
which has given him a boost, But this need not Strengthen his position 
vi*a-ws the Congress(I) organization. He has already antagonized the 
. president of the MPCC who is on her way out. . He has a knack of mak- 
. ing sensational statements. : In oné of his outbursts he called Y B Chavan 
as a blot on Maharashtra. This statement was resented by many of his 
own partymen including the then president of the MPCC who paid a 
glowing tribute to Chavan. This brought out the simmefing' discontent 
and differences in the party. Antulay has taken care to placate not only 
.the maratha elite, but also to secure support from Vidarbha and Marath- 
wada regions, He has followed the usuel pattern of populist policies 
of writing off the debts of peasants and establishing Sanjay Prathisthan 
to help the poor and distribute favours at the cost of huge losses to the 

exchequer- - 


His attack on the judicial system in the name of social change being 
held up by the judges created a lot of resentment among the intelli- 
gentsia and the opposition parties. Similarly his juvenile attempt to 
interpret his Shrivardhan victory as a vote for the presidential system 
also aroused a lot of criticism. It appears that he enjoys criticisms and 
protests, and therefore deliberately makes controversial statements. 


Antulay has chosen a team where he hag tried to bring in a number 
of new faces, specially to balance the maratha elites who had to be 
accommodated, But as yet the ministry has not achieved cohesion and 
direction, One of the more talkative ministers was Mrs Shalinibai Patil 
(wife of Vasant Dada Patil) who always liked to advertise that she was 
the number two in the government, after her claim to be designated as 
the deputy CM was not accepted by Antulay. He had even gone a step 
further and declared that there was no ranking of ministers in his 
ministry. 


' Maharashtra is quite fertile in producing a number of leaders of 
all hues- The process started quite early in the 19th century. The long 
line of illustrious leaders with Dadabhai Nowroji to Lokmanya Tilak 
is a sufficient evidence. In the post-independence period the emergence 
of Y B Chavan as the leader of the Congress party reflects the change in 
the social composition of leadership. The trend has continued and 
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new claimants to leadership position have emerged from the larger mass 
` of middle castes. This circulation of elites is different from what some 
Americans term as the ruralization of the political] elite, What has 
actually happened is the transfer of power from the urban-brahman 
leaders to urban-non-brahman leaders? But the latter have an advan- 
tage of having a rural background, and secondly, they can talk to the 
rural masses in their own language. Ruralization has not meant that 
power has gone into the hands of the rural people. The leaders of these 
- rural masses live in metropolitan urban areas and other cities and secure 
power in the name of rural masses. Thus the circulation has a limited 
meaning. 


The opportunity structures have widened after 1947. The legisla- 
ture provided berths for the more ambitious, The tota] intake of legis. 
lative assembly (288), legislative council, the Lok Sabha seats fo? 
Maharashtra (48) and Rajya Sabha seats (16) was quite sizable. Burt the 
real breakthrough came with the establishment of the PR. The expan- 
sion was also available in the field of cooperatives in general and co- 
Operative sugar factories in particular. Thus with the adult franchise 
new caste-groups became conscious of their political weight and bargain. 
ing power. From the village to the national capital, politically ambi- 
tious young men and (to a very small extent) women had a field day. 
A new class of political operators, who could get things done, emerged 
at different levels. These persons could assure the aspirants in elections 
voting support and act as brokers for the rural voters, 


The process of elite-formation has now been well charted out. The 
main areas of power which attract the ambitious persons are the legisla- 
ture (both at the state and the central levels), the panchayati raj, co 
operatives in general and cooperative sugar factories in particular and 
also municipal politics. Those who are mainly interested in the eco- 
nomic field have not been considered here. They mainly represent the 
big bourgeoisie in Bombay-Poona area and are mostly non-Mabarasb. 
trian- 

What are the main determinants of the elite status in Maharashtra ? 
‘Caste, money, social status, education and public work including party 
‘work—can be regarded as the significant factors. It may not be palata- 
‘ble to some to find caste as a leading determinant. But it is the unpleas- 
ant reality, It can be generally said that in Maharashtra, it is always 
„easy for a maratha to secure ‘elite status. Till 1977, it was the Congress 
party which was providing the main path to power. During the PDF 
‘rule also it became obligatory to have a maratha as the chief minister. 
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Politics in India in general and in Maharashtra in particulay is for 
the rich. The cost of elections itself is formidable. But that is only 
the beginning. To retain your position, to topple your rival, to sustain 
the support of your followers, enormous funds zre required. The best 
example of this was seen when in March 1977 S B Chavan was thrown 
' out and Vasant Dada Patil became the chief minister, Supporters were 
lodged in Ritz Hotel in Bombay and were lavishly entertained. 


Social status adds weight to the aspirant's claim, One of the students 
of Maharashtra politics, Anthony Carter, has shown in his study Political 
Elite in Western India how most of the power-positions were secured by 
vatandar  maratbas who have a higher social status, than ordinary 
maratha peasants. In the rural areas money and social status help the 
aspirant to rise in the politica] career. 


Education in a predominantly illiterate society has its own im- 
portance. It gives to the person a higher social status almost automati- 
cally. It is no wonder that with the spread of education even the district 
level offices are secured by persons with graduate or postgraduate degrees 
to their credit, The place of education in contributing to elite-status 
rises as the person moves from the village to higher levels of political 
opportunities, This also explains that with every successive general 
election, the number of illiterate and/or halfliterate members of legis 
latures hag sharply declined. 


It would be wrong to ignore the value of public work, including 
party-work, to secure the elite status, But there are any number of ins. 
tances of persons who secured elite status without any claim to public 
service One of the best examples of this kind in Maharashtra is that 
of the late Shri V P Naik, who had remained the chief minister of Maha. 
rashtra for more than 1] years Before becoming the chief minister he 
was in office for another 10 years. His critics used to point out that 
before 1947 he earned his living as a recruiting agent for the British 
rulers, However, public work or the party work pays in the long run, 
majority of the legislators have long records of such service. 


It is not claimed that all these determinants are operating in every 
case with the same intensity. Then their ranking would be the same. This 
is only an attempt to understand tbe formation of elites and why some 
persons get political power while others cannot. In our society, which 
is caste-dominated, it is very natura] that caste becomes a very important 
determinant of elite-status- But a person with very high abilities and 
education may be able:to surmount the difficulty. The same applies to the 
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“other determinants. Their sway and influence would vary from indi- 
vidual to individual and from time to time, 


It is usual to point out to the charisma as an unusua] determinant. 
But charisma has not been discussed here as there has-been no leader in 
Maharashtra who could be regarded as a charismatic one. Even Y B 
. Chavan does not fill the bill. 


Another significant aspect of leadership in Maharashtra is that most 
‘of the oppsition leaders: from the BJP (former Jan Sangh) to the com. 
_munists are brahmans, from the urban areas, while the Congress leaders 
after independence are mostly non-brahmans,. specially marathas. ‘This 
‘dichotomy in the political elites has its own effect on the politics of 
Maharashtra. This also means that the non-Congress parties in spite of 
their efforts have generally failed to penetrate the rural masses and attract 
the maratha elites to their fold. P and W.P. might claim a few maratha 
elites in their fold. But this party has never been able to make any 
headway, except that it has a few pockets ia western Maharashtra and 
Marathwada. 


Political Culture 


Political culture of Maharashtra has a little different flavour than tha: 
of the. other states The Maharashtrians believe that they have a history 
while other states have only a-geographical existence. This pride in the 
historical period of Shivaji and after has influenced the political mind 
“of the region. The development of the regional language (Marathi) 
ahead of most of the other Indian languages has also contributed to this 
sense of pride. Marathi claims to have the publication of its first ency- 
clopedia as early as 1923, It also takes pride in pointing out that Geeta 
Rahasya (written by Lokmanya Tilak) was published in 1926. These, 
instances have been pointed out only to focus the attention on the Mara- 
thi psyche. 


. Even a muslim’ chief minister- could not escape’ the Shivaji myth, 
which has a peculiar hold on the Maharashtrian mind. He suddenly 
-made a dash to London, at least apparently to bring back the Bhawani 
-Sword of Shivaji when knowledgeable historians were shouting from 
:housetops that the sword in the British Museum is not the Bhawani 
‘Sword, Shivaji myth has been cultivated by all political parties of diffe- 
rent times to secure votes, Any rational person can understand that 
A 17th century hero has nothing to do with a modern republican demo. 
cracy., But as politics is not rational but emotional, a reference to. Shivaji 
and his great deeds always touches the chord in the Maharashtrian mind. 
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Political culture is shaped not only by history which provides the 
myths but also by other socio-economic parameters. In the case of Maha- 
rashtra some of these parameters até somewhat different from those of 
other regions. Like the other states, Maharashtra is predominantly an 
agricultural state- But the absence of zamiindarj has made an impact on 
the peasantry. Ryotwari system made even the smal] land-holder an 
independent person. The predominant feudal characteristics were cons- 
picuous by their absence, Free from dominant muslim influence, purdah 
was not prevalent and this meant à mofe free atmosphere for the women, 
The presence of female labour in strength in the village fields speaks 
for itself, The nature of agriculture in Maharashtra, where dry farming 
is predominant, also contributes to the politica] culture; Rugged, hard- 
working peasantry is temperamentally independent and not passive. 

: One must, however, remember that Maharashtra has yet to achieve 
à complete homogeneous entity, For example, Marathwada, which was 
under the Nizam's rule, exhibits a different culture because of Muslim 
influence—more feudal, servile and conservative. But as time passes the 
sub-region is absorbing the democratic traditión developed in western 
Maharashtra, 


One of the characteristics of politica] culture in Maharashtra is the 
tradition of political tolerance. This might be due to the strong liberal 
tradition which dominated 19th century Maharashtra. There has been 
some bloodshed and a few political murders. But by and large it can 
be said that the political opponents in Maharashtra carry on their battles 
with the help of spoken and written words. Compared with some of 
the other states like the Panjab, Bihar, and U-P., the political life in 
Maharashtra is more peaceful and without much rancour. In addition 
to the liberal thought, Maharashtra has been influenced by gandhian 
thought. Many of the leading gandhians havé come from Maharashtra. 
This stream also has contributed to politica] tolerance, But Maharashtra 
has produced bitter anti-gandhians also. : 


The Socialist tradition, though noz effective in securing political 
‘power, has also influenced political thinking in Maharashtra. It has 
‘made Maharashtra one of the more progressive states in the Union. Whe- 
ther it is EGS (Employment Guarantee Scheme) or monopoly procuré- 
‘ment of cotton, these policies point to the socialist wüdercurrents, Thus 
one can say that the liberal, gandhian and socialist streams of thought 
have influenced the political culture of Maharashtra. 


Social reform movements in Maharashtra took shape earlier than 
in other areas. These created an atmosphere congenial to modernization 
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and liberal social attitudes, Maharashtra can claim to be in the fore. 
front of social reform, and modernization in all its aspects Women in 
Maharashtra provide the evidence, They can be regarded ` as more 
modernized and’ free than women in most other states. The metropoli. 
tan character of Bombay adds a new dimension to the political culture 
of Maharashtra; It adds àn urban, industrial and cosmopolitan flavour, 

This element, however, remains unintegrated with the rural, agricultural 
and dannish culture. Thus there are two political cultures existing side 
by side. The rural political culture dominates due to the fact of num. 
bers (more, than 70 per cent of the people are in the rural areas). But the 
other culture cannot be ignored, At the level of the elites, these two cul- 
tures coalesce into one; the rural rich.have made peace with the metro. 
politan big bourgeoisie, who are’ mostly non-Maharashtrians. In another 
sense, they help each other in protecting their interests as against- both 
tbe urban poor and the rural poor. |: ^ AEAO 


To understand the politics of Maharashtra it is necessary to under. 
stand its peculiar and complex political culture. No one can accuse 
- Maharashtra of any anti-national, separatist sentiments. It is believed - 

by Maharashtra that it has been in the forefront of national, independence 
" struggle. But it is also extremely nationalistic, What distinguishes 
Maharashtra is this attitude of total loyalty to the Indian Union. At 
the same time it has always felt that it has not received its due. The 
state can claim almost the topmost position on a scale of political deve 
lopment with politica] stability, less corrupt bureaucracy, an, alert press, 
and a politicized electorate, which permits political pluralism and con- 
flicting ideologies. : 


This attempt to understand the Maharashtrian ethos is not exhaustive 
but indicative. Every state in India has its unique history, and socio. 
economic parameters, To that extent the political culture of one state 
is bound to differ from that of the other. But all the states together 
form the Indian Union with its Indian political] culture. "Though the 
political culture of Maharashtra has its own pattern and flavour, it is an 
integral part of the Indian political culture. -It adds to the intricate 
design and colour and contributes to thé growing tendency of the com. 
mon national culture, Over a period of time the variations in political 
cultures of different states will bécome imperceptible., 
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POLITICS OF WEST BENGAL : MOBILIZATION, 
INSTITUTIONALIZATION AND RULE 


RakHAHARI CHATTERJI 


Sr^rg roLrriCs in India may be studied either for better understanding 
national politics or for understanding politics within the states. When the 
former is the primary purpose, usually a comparative approach, i.e. why 
the communist movement is strong in some states, not so in others; why 
some states are economically more active than others etc. seems more suit. 
able, When understanding state politics per se is the primary purpose, the 
configurative approach appears to be more useful. Such configurative studies 
in their turn may adopt any of three possible vantage points : first, these 
may prefer to look at state politics from within the state and focus on its 
pattern of development, processes of conflicts and coalitions. the state of 
its political institutions etc. Secondly, such configurative studies may try 
to look at state politics from outside the state by first identi- 
fying the pattern of national politics and then focusing on the 
points ‘of deviation of the state from the ‘national pattern’. 
While Baldev Raj Nair’s study of the Punjab, studies of Bengal by 
Weiner and Franda, Paul Brass's study of U.P., Richard Sisson's study of 
Rajasthan may be placed in the first category: no work readily comes to 
my mind which can be placed in the second category. While the second 
approach in attractive and may be fruitful as well, it involves two serious 
problems : first, it requires the definition of a ‘national pattern’ which 
may turh out to be a difficult enterprise, and secondly, it requires the scho- 
lar to deal with two levels of analysis—national and state, simultaneously. 
However; a third approach, combining these two, is another possibility, 
Here one may examine the developments within a state, focus om its uni- 
quenesses and try to explain them in the light of both internal and 
externa] (national societal) factors. In the following pages, while exami. 
ning the politics of West Bengal, I will try to adopt this last mentioned 
approach, 

Post-independence politics of West Bengal has been the subject of, 
though not numerous, yet quite a few studies. Pioneering works have 
been done by Professor Myron Weiner of course. He has been followed 
by Marcus Franda, Nirmal Basu Ray Chaudhury, Biplab Das Gupta, 
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Sankar Ghosh among others. While Weiner, Franda and Basu Ray 
Chaudhury have adequately written on the period from 1947 to the early 
1970s, Ghosh and Das Gupta have covered the United Front period and 
the Naxalbari movement of the late 1960s and early 1970s, In view 
of this literature, I feel I may very briefly talk about the first twenty of 
the post-independence years (1947-67) simply as a backdrop to my ana. 
lysis of the years from 1967 onwards. I also feel that in talking about 
political developments in West Bengal the events of the years 1966-67 
can be taken as a useful cutting point, for these years do mark a real 
shift in the nature of the political processes of this state- Further, I con- 
sider an 'analytica] approach to the events of this period, i-e., since 1967, 
will suit our purposes better than a mere description of the events under 
a number of subheads. 


West Bengal at Independence 


For West Bengal, Indian National Independence came rather inauspi- 
ciously. The most overwhelming. existential problem for West Bengal 
in 1947 was the partition. With partition, the most fertile, principal 
prain producing part of the Gangetic delta went over to East Pakistan ; 
the northern most part of the state (North Bengal) above the Ganges be. 
came cut off from South Bengal ; the richest and the most extensive fishe- 
ries were lost to East Pakistan; the most important industry of Bengal, 
jute textiles, lost raw jute producing areas which now became part of 
East Pakistan ; the political seperation of the larger part of the Bengali 
speaking population crippled Bengali publishing and film industries. 
And over and above all these, West Bengal was subjected to huge and 
continuous inflow of permanent and semipermanent refugees from across 
its eastern borders, 


The influx of refugees was, for the people the most tangible and 
intractable problem, It itself was the source of multiple other problems. 
Official figures, which are usually regarded as underestimates, put the 
number of refugees close to 4.2 million till July.1970. This figure inclu. 
des only those who had registered themselves as refugees. Many refugees 
remain unregistered. , Many others come to West Bengal,.stay for a few 
months, earn some money and go back to their native places in East 
Pakistan, now Bangladesh. As the "exchange of property" principle was 
not applied to the Eastern borders, unlike in the Punjab, the refugees 
remained long-term liabilities. Of these, a 4.53 lakhs could be settled 
outside of Bengal! . 


The result was huge population pressure on the city of Calcutta, 
West Bengal's only city, in a psychological] sense more than in a statisti- 
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cal sense, The northern and southern suburbs closest to Calcutta, un- 
healthy and swampy areas mostly, overnight became heavily populated 
residential areas. These refugees had a rather low level of illeteracy, 
compared to other immigrants or even to the original population of 
West Bengal in.Calcutta, (only 15-16 per cent as against 30-85 per cent 
„for the latter). These better educated and more articulate mass of people 
coming to West Bengal at a time when she was already physically shrunk 
and economically in deep waters, created an explosive political situation 
in the highly reactive and participant political culture of West Bengal. 
The critical problem. was to create stable political processes through eco- 
nomic development, 


West Bengal had no dearth of political parties, groups and factions. 
At independence, the position of the Congress Party was not quite heal. 
thy in West Bengal. The dominant political leacership in Bengal since 
the 1920s had always been anti-official Congress, This had made that 
party organizationaly weak and factious. Besides there was a strong 
tradition of revolutionary and communist political activity. "Through 
splits and mergers in the years around independence, these various revo- 
lutionary communist and leftist groups were slowly being transformed 
into parties. Yet, despite all these, the Congress party, after some initial 
leadership problems immediately following independence. could set its 
house in order under the leadership of Dr B C Koy and Atulya Ghosh. 
These two men cooperated and collaborated on a simple principle: division 
of powers, While Dr Roy was in full charge of the ministeria] and 
governmental affairs, Mr Ghosh was in complete control of the party 
machine. Together they achieved a lot : Dr Roy provided a responsible 
and generally acceptable leadership in government and Mr Ghosh main- 
tained party discipline and organizational cohesiveness with his iron grip. 


Perties and Politics: 1952-66 


The result was an unbroken Congress rule in West Bengal from 1952 to 
1966. During the first three general elections, the Congress party won 
well over 50 per cent of the seats in the state Assembly and secured the 
largest number of popular votes (ranging from 38.9 per cent in 1952 to 
47.8 per cent in 1962). Besides. Congress support base was much widely 
dispersed throughout the state and more evenly balanced between urban 
and rural areas of the state than the supvort base of any other party. 
The Communist Party, the largest opposition party in West Bengal. was 
also having an increase both in number of Assembly seats and in the 
percentage of popular votes during these three elections, But its support 
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base was much more confined (out of 16 districts, it drew blank in 7 in 
1952 and in 6 in 1957) in terms of districts and more unevenly balanced 
in favour of urban areas as against. rural areas. 


There were various reasons, as pointed out by Weiner, Franda and 
Ralph Nicholas, among others, behind this electoral success of the Con. 
gress in West Bengal during the first decade of elections! The Congress 
was the party of the freedom, movement ; it represented a wider coalition 
of interests rather than those of a single class, caste or community of 
people; it believed in class harmony and promised to bring equality 
through peaceful though gradual means; it was strongly entrenched in 
such local bodies as credit societies» cooperatives, municipalities and 
corporations, village panchayats; it enjoyed the loyalty of the local no. 
tables many of whom, especially in the rura] areas, became important 
instruments for the Congress in securing rura] votes; and finally, it wa? 
committed to industria] development through peaceful industrial rela- 
tions, and planned growth through public spending on basic industries 
and infrastructures, both of which earned the party genuine loyalty of 
the business community, 


In West Bengal, as in much-of the rest of India, the Congress did 
not have significant influence, first, among the industria] workers: but 
then, in an open labour market, characterized by prevalence of- unskilled 
jobs situated in a vastly rural society under conditions of severe poverty 
and huge hidden unemployment the small mumber of industrial workers 
counted for very little; secondly, the Congress did not have much influ- 
ence among the marginal owner-cultivatorg and landless agricultural 
labourers : but then, they were not an organized nor an easily organiza. 
ble force any way; and thirdly, the Congress did not have much influ- 
ence among the students: but the students constituted a transient com- 
munity, and whatever their organized impact, it could only be localized 
and temporary. 


Once the Congress was voted to power, it could further consolidate 
its hold on the so-called “output” institutions and this helped the party 
to use the lever of patronage to secure and maintain a larger support 
base. And till 1966 it had all the appearance of success. 


The leftist opposition parties of Bengal (the rightist opposition con- 
sisting of the Hindu Mahasabha and the Jan Sangh were almost non- 
existent from the beginning either electorally or as social force), however, 
were not roaming in wilderness during these years, Looked upon from 
the perspective of contemporary time framé, ag Franda had done in his 
paper on "West Bengal" (in Weiner, State Politics), they surely appeared 
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to be mere “veto” groups without any prospect of organizing an electo- 
ral challenge to the Congress Party. Indeed, in the first three elections 
in the state, the CPI ag the major leftist party, bad enhanced its share of 
the valid votes from just above 10 per cent ( 10.8 per cent) to 25.2 per 
cent, although in terms of seats, it could ‘secure only 50, the highest, in 
1962 which was less than 1/5 of the strength'of the Assembly, 


Factors such as interactions with open, competitive electoral system, 
incremental accretions to its own electora] strength, opportunities for 
institutionalized mass contact through election procedures, the Soviet 
Union's acceptance of parliamentary democracy in India created a lot of 
ambivalerice in the minds of the communists and leftists in Benga] (as 
also in the rest of India), They were rather unsure about the compara- 
tive advantages of the alternative strategies of parliamentary opposition 
and movementalism, While there was, as the future would show us, no 
quick answer to such ambivalence, by the middle of the 1950s the CPI 
gradually moved towards abandoning its early militancy of the Telen- 
gana phase and by 1956, it accepted, on the one hand, thd role of a 
parliamentary opposition, and, on the other. it started, in West Bengal, 
to work with smaller leftist opposition parties for organizing urban pro- 
test movements by mobilizing the white collar Bengali middle class 
bhadralok, the refugees. students and the urban industria] proletariat. 
Through such protest movements, or "struggles" as these parties 
preferred to call them, they hoped, first, to create a revolutionary con- 
ciousness among the people of West Bengal. especially in its urban areas 
(such hopes enabled the party to combat the accusations of abandoning 
revolutionism in favour of parliamentary gradualism) and secondly, it 
expected to prevent some of the policies of the Congress government 
which appeared to be more damaging to these classes and groups. Thus, 
through their movements, which were sometimes violent, these parties 
were able to prevent raising of bus and tram fares in Calcutta, to secure 
larger funds from the central government for refugee rehabilitation, to 
influence administrative procedures of. the state government for con. 
trolling levy, distribution and rationing of rice and other essential com. 
modities, tó prevent raising of tuition fees in colleges and universities. 


'Thus, despite the limits imposed on its strategic choices by the 
ideological imperative of the Communist party, from the middle of the 
1950s the party started to realize- the necessity of following a broader 
and more flexible approach to diverse groups in order to play electoral 
politics more successfully. This was further indicated by the Party’s 
willingness to control local bodies through appeals to traditional loyalty 
groups as well as by the All-India Kisan Sabha's shift in emphasis from 
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class conflict to "village solidarity," as both Weiner and Franda pointed 
out Yet, in the 1960s, with the China War, ideological conflicts, inter- 
nal organizational dissensions. impending.split and the central govern. 
ment’s aggressive policy of repression. and arrest of the “left communists”, 
the communists in West Bengal were in complete disarray. Rather than 
aspiring to pose an electoral challenge to the Congress, it became even 
doubtful if the leftist: opposition would be able to play the role of veto 
groups for long. 


“By the beginning of 1966, the politics of West Bengal seemed pretty 
frozen. The electoral] dominance of the Congress party, based on strong 
rural support and somewbat moderate urban support, fortified with 
support from Harijans and Muslims, and non-Bengali entrepreneurial 
as well as working classes of Calcutta appeared almost invincible, The 
leftist and the communist parties, though willing to play the role of 
parliamentary opposition by now, seemed destined to movementalism. 


In the perception of the parties themselves, such a configuration of 
the political situation in West Bengal appeared quite valid. Two cri- 
tical facts reveal] that interestingly : the first was the very confident reac- 
tion that Atulya Ghosh had torward the departure of Ajoy Mukherjee 
from the Congress with a number of his followers, Ghosh would con- 
cede no more than 12 seats to the newly formed party of Mukherjee 
(Bangla Congress), seats which his Congress could well afford to lose’ 
especially against the hope that this would make the party -more united 
and stronger. Secondly, the fact that negotiations about distribution of 
seats between the CPI-M and the CPI in the forthcoming elections of 
1967. were characterized more by a concealed effort on the part of each 
to show its popular strength to the other than by any genuine sense of 
accommodation and left unity indicated that these parties did not look 
much beyond improving their relative position visævis the Congress in 
the Assembly. 


In this context, the change of 1967 and all that followed in the 
politica] spectrum of West Bengal appear to be very surprising and 
almost MpD 


The Change of 1967 ' 


What was the change of 1967? We all know, in that election year, the 
Congress Party lost its electora] majority in West. Bengal Assembly as it 
did in a number of other states. But. while in most other states it could 
regain considerably its position. and power, especially after the 1969 
split and the formation of the Congress(R) at the national level, nothing : 
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of that sort happened in West Bengal The shift of just about 6% 
votes in 1967 (against its 1962 achievement) ushered in a period of steep 
downhil jeurney for the Congress party (with all the different suffixes 

- thougb) in West Bengal til] 1977 with the sole exception of the elec- 
tions of 1972. But 1972 elections were really exceptional, not only be- 
cause politically it was widely alleged to have been rigged, but also 
because it stands as a statistical aberration when looked at in the con- 
text of all the elections beginning from 1952 (Table 1). 


Át the same time, the elections of 1967 also marked the emergence 
of a united front of varying left parties with CPI-M as the pivot as a 
thore or less stable political reality, United Fronts consisting of different 
combinations of non-Congress left opposition parties have been tried 
. electorally in West Bengal from as far back ag 1952. And throughout, 
such United Fronts have gained in strength quite consistently, though 
until 1967. it could not win power (Table 2). But from 1967 to 1977. 
in all five elections that took place in West Bengal, the combinations of 
left parties (sometimes united, sometimes divided into two combinations) 
. have been able to capture well above 40% of popular votes (1972 elec- 
tions again being an exception), 


Thirdly, since 1967, the CPI-M has emerged as the most important 
. political party in West Bengal. In fact, from 1952 onwards in each 
successive elections, the Communist Party in West Bengal improved its 
representational base consistently. The elections of 1967, being the first 
election after the split in the CPT (in 1964) decidedly showed that the 
Marxists were predominant in West Bengal. While just above 8% of the 
votes is the maximum that the CPI has been able to achieve in West 
Bengal having tried a widely divergent combination of allies, the CPI-M 
has consistently incteased its representational capacity and has achieved 
the tally of nearly 36% in 1977 (Table 1) . l 


In achieving this, the CPI-M has spread’ its influence far and wide. 
It no longer represents a mere urban protest movement, organizing the 
disgruntled white collar, the refugees, sections of industrial proletariat 
and the middle class students as it did in the fifties and sixties. Jt has 
now become a genuine party, with a considerably large and stable 
membership and with numerous frontal organizations (which are relati. 
vely distinct from the party itself in terms of leadership, finance and 
organizational capability) among the workers, students, youth, women 
and most importantly, peasants. By holding its party ranks, discipline 
and organization against severe attacks by the Naxalites, genuine as well 
ŝo called, in the late sixties and early seventies, and also by improving 
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its capacity and will to fight and win elections and to run government, 
it has chosen the role of a party in an ongoing political process rather 
than that of a movement committed solely :o achieving a revolution 
with a predetermined time table* With an extended support base, 
covering different classes and sections of the people in both urban and 
rural areas of West Bengal (Table 3), the CPI-M is trying to bring social 
change through public policy and organized mobilization (most 
importantly in rural Bengal). 


Table 2 Growth of the Leftist Coalition in West Bengal : Total Lett 
Front Seats and Percentage of votes received 








Year Constituents of the Left coalition with names Seats 
for the coalition- (p. votes) - 





: 1952 CPI, RSP, FB-M, Socialist Republican Party, 42 


Bolshevik Party (27.5) 

1957 United Left Front Election Committee : above ^ 75 
parties and P. S. P, (36.8) 

1962 United Left Front : above parties 63 
excluding P. S, P. (86.1) 

1967 United Left Front : CPI-M, SSP, RSP; SUC, 63 
RCPI, FB-M, Workers Party (24.429 | 133 
Peoples. United Left Front : CPL F-B. 70 | (46.66) 
Bolshevik Party, Gurkha League, L-S.S, ^ (29.94) 
Bangla Congress. vu, rt 

1969 United Front : CPLM, CPI B.C, FB. 196 
F.B.-M, RSP, RCPL Bolshevik Party, . . (46.99) 
Workers’ Party, Gurkha League- 07 : 

1971 United Left Front : CPIM, RCPI, FB-M, 123 | 
Workers’ Party, Biplabi Bangla Congress, (35.71)} 146 
United Left Democratic Front : CPI, FB, 23 | (48-12 
SUC. (12.41) 

1972 Left Front : CPIM, SUC, FB-M, RSP, 
RCPI, WP, BBC, (34-00) 

1977 Left Front : CPI-M, FB, RSP, RCFI, 229 


FB-M. BBC. (46.8) 
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The usual explanations of the Congress Party's election, debacle in 
1967 are many and most of them are’ well known. It was the first id 
tion after Nehru’s (and Dr B C Rove in West Bengal) death ; 


Table: 3 West Bengal Assembly Elections 1977 
Percentage of: votes secured by major parties by districts (urban and rural) 


Districts Congress CPLM ` Janata Others* Total 





Left Front 
, including 

CPIM 
Urban Districts ‘ : 
Calcutta — . 250 29.2 27.9 2. 43-00 
Howrah. ' 9247 . 894 ` 17.4 23 55.3 
24 Parganas 22.00 45.6 167 /— 48 . 51.8 
Hooghly . 182 49 22.8 60 . 549 
Darjeeling ^ 245 30.5 17.0 254 30.5 
Nada . 211 39.9 20.49 5.5 504 
Burdwan —— 23 51.7 16.1 1.3 58.1 
Urban’ ! i i 
Average 22.71 4098 — . 1942 6.5 49.1 
Rural Districts "E 
Murshidabad 28-7 - - 20.3 > 15.1 12.2 30.9 
Midnapur, 20.1 “25.7 . — 884 5.9 28.0 
Coochbehar 211 - 226 . 144 8.0 57.19 
Jalpaiguri’ ^ 246 - 20.9 . 19.6 6.5 46.8 - 
Bankura 20.7 448 .'' 918 4.0 514 
Purulia 24.0 28.5 18.9 15.1 35.9 
Birbhum - 281 | ?A0 | 148 , 10.5 45.3 
West Dinajpur 293° 903 — 1790 15.1. 36.5 
Malda ' — 380 «82.2 28.9 61 822 
Rural ' 
Average 250 > 26.5 19.8 93. . 43 


*Non.party and Local Party candidates (excluding RSP, FB, CP] eto). 
Percentages wil] not add up to hundred, 
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subjective impact of Ajoy Mukherjee's departure on the image of the 
Congress in West Bengal was much more severe than could be calculated 
in terms of the number of MLAs going with him: neither the Chief 
Minister, P- C. Sen, nor Atulya Ghosh could project a healthy, workable 
and even a.tolerably corrupt image of the Congress; the food crisis of 
1965-66 and the State government's handling of it (through large scale 
arrest of opposition leaders and police action) made the people identify 
the severity of the food situation with corruption and ineptitude of the 
Congress ministers; the Muslims, longtime Congress voters in West 
Bengal, became disillusioned at the fact that with the outbreak of the 
Indo-Pak.war in 1965, a large number of them were arrested on grounds 
of alleged spying for Pakistan and feeling insulted a: this mistrust of 
them on the part of the Congress, they chose to shift their voting prefe- 
rence, and in Bangla Congress they found an alternative to both the 
Congress and the communists; (the Kabir brothers—-Humayun and 
Jehangir—antipathy to Atulya Ghosh and their joining hands with Ajoy 
Mukherjee further led the Benga] Muslims towards the Bangla Con. 
gress) ; the understanding that Dr B. C. Roy had achieved with the oppo 
sition, especially with the communist leaders, disappeared with his 
death ;* and finally, a number of policies of the government of India, 
namely, the devaluation of the rupee, sympathetic attitude toward Ameri- 
ca's Vietnam policy. the proposal for a joint Indo-American Educational 
Foundation 'etc,, had antagonized both the CPI and the CPI-M thorough. 
ly and led them to oppose the Congress in every way all over India.’ 


These are powerful and quite convincing explanations, The change 
of 1967 was indeed the result of an interaction of all these factors, Yet, 
a number of later developments countered and removed many of these 
conditions : for instance, with the split in the Congress in 1969 the entire 
leadership of the state Congress was revamped; the CPI, from strong 
opposition to Mrs Gandhi’s Congress regime in 1967. switched over to 
strong support to her government from 1969 onwards; after a few years 
of hobnobbing with the CPI-M, Ajoy Mukherjee went back to the Con. 
gress fold by 1971-72 ; food ceased to be so critical a problem in urban 
West Bengal in the seventies as it. was in the mid-sixties. Despite all 
these twists and turns in Bengal. the decline of the Congress could not 
be halted. (Already it has been pointed out that the results of the 1972 . 
elections remain questionable for more than one reason. The fact that . 
the Congress-CPI PDA government of 1972, transformed trom the middle 
of 1974 into Congress government alone could stay in office for the full 
term was not so much due to its own strength or the strength of its popu- 
lar mandate ; it was simply due to the Centre's, and later Mrs Gandhi's. 
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strong backing to it and also to the generally E conditions pre- 
vailing at that time.) 5 f 


The question then remains : why the change of 1967 proved to. be 
more stable for West Bengal than for some other states ? 


Failure of “Direct Mobilization” 


Major share of the responsibility must go to the style of operation of the 
Congress as a party as wel] as to the policies followed by the Congress in 
government. The Congress party, as we have already pointed out, never 
placed much weight to mass organizations. It did have affiliated organi- 
nizations for labour, students etc, but the party's relationship with these 
organizations was never satisfactorily worked out, 


After independence, the Congress sponsored the INTUC as its 
labour organization at the all-Indig level, and in West Bengal its Bengal 
Branch, the BPNTUC, was inaugurated, Congressmen in Bengal, unlike 
their, cohorts in most other states. took more than casual interest in 
organizing- industrial workers, may be, because they formed a considera- 

ble portion of the urban electorate, The BPN'TUC developed strong 
i following i in jute industry for a long time. It also organized strong uni- 
ons among the plantation workers in north Bengal in-addition to hav- 
ing some influence among the workers in the. engineering industries in 
Haldia, Durgapur and around Calcutta. Yet the relationship between 
the party and the BPNTUC was never very smooth. 


As a Congress affiliate, the BPNTUC’s main task was to sell Con- 
gress government's labour policies to the workers. The difficulty of doing 
this, when such policies were not particularly attractive to the workers 
and also when the BPNTUC had to compete with strong communist 
labour organizations for the workers’ loyalty, generated a lot of tension 
between the BPNTUC and the Congress party. In addition, there was 
deep-rooted persona] animosity between Atulya Ghosh, the party boss 
and the leaders of the BPNTUC, Kali Mukherjee and Mrs Maitrayee 
Bose. (In fact in 1967, when the United Front first came to power 
defeating the Congress and Atulya Ghosh, Kali Mukherjee, in his presi- 
dential address to the BPNTUC conference, welcomed the new govern- 
ment as potentially beneficia] to the working class.) » 


In the 1970s, when both the party and.the BPNTUC had new 
leaderships, and the party wanted, as part of its. national policy, the 
BPNTUC to follow its policies more closely, the problem did not disap- 
pear either. By then, lack of discipline infected both the party and the 
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union, and numerous factions developed within the latter (the most im- 
portant of which was the NLCC) under different leaders some of whom 
even challenged the state party leadership on numerous occasions. Extreme 
factiousness with small factions built arcund personal followings of state- 
level and even intermediate leaders continues unabated within the 
BPNTUC even today,° 


The same is the story whether it is the case of the Chhatra Parishad, 
(students wing) or Yuva Congress (youth wing)" The BPNTUC’s 
attempts to organize the agricultural labourers were not very successful 
either, 


In fact, the. Congress theoretically regarded itself as a party of the 
people, and therefore, rather than organizing the people into different 
' intermediate organizations and social formations based on sectional or 

group interests, it tried to appeal to them directly as individuels. Such 
a strategy of "direct mobilization" of supposedly unattached or weakly 
attached individualg with crosscutting organizational and electora] loyal- 
ties can work when appeals are made on the basis of personality, issue 
or ideology.? The Congress: not being an ideological party (and this 
- by itself made the Congress less attractive in relation to the ideological 
parties of the left in urban West Bengal with its heavily ideological 
political ethos), had to rely on personalities and issues. Neither P C Sen 
nor Atulya Ghosh nor any of the later leaders of the Congress till now 
. has as attractive, imposing and trustable a personality as Dr B C Roy 
had.- And all the major issues in West Bengal politics since 1967 could 


be more easily manipulated by the left parties against the Congress than 
the other way round. 


The major issue in West Bengal in 1966 was the food problem, a 
‘problem shared by the rest of India as well. The food.problem indeed 
reflected the failure of planning and hence, in turn, it indicated a failure 
of the ruling party which was responsible both for the conception and 
the implementation of the plans. When the left parties were organizing 
numerous strikes and bandhs on the issue of food. the West Bengal Con- 
, gress leadership tried to counter them by raising the issue of a "conspira- 
cy' of the Left Communists to create disorder and sabotage the food 
distribution machinery? No wonder, it did nor catch the voters’ imagi- 
nation at all, 


Between 1967 and 1970 the major issue was central intervention ta 
topple democratically elected government in West Bengal and the state 


Congress leadership's complicity in it. The state Congress leadership 
could not counter it at all, E 
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Between 1970 and 1972, the major issue became “politics of violence," 
(This was the first time in many years that the Congress could mobilize 
people against the Left communists on the basis of an issue and further, 

: it could get allies in the CPI and some other parties as well. But this 
violence, which had really gripped life in West Bengal during. these 
years, Was so diverse in its sources, possible motivations, manifestations 
and directions and so many parties and groups tried to utilize it, that 
the public became completely confounded. Assuming that it was mainly 
directed against the CPI-M, it had little impact on that party's popular 
support in 1972 elections (its percentage of popular votes came down by 
only 4 per cent from its 1971 achievement). 


The major issues following 1973 were hardly local, and they did not 
do any good to the Congress, anywhere- 


Given this, it is smal] wonder that direct mobilization strategy of 
the Congress gradually declined in effectiveness (shown by the steady 
decline in the precentage of popular votes received by the Congress in 
1967, 1969. 1971 and 1977 elections ; see Table Y). The alternative strategy 
of "mediated mobilization", mediated through intermediate social forma- 
tions like trade unions, professional organizations etc, was never tried 
by the Congress seriously, The only way it tried to use mediated mobi. 
lizatiom wag through the patronage it gave to local notables especially 
in rural areas for delivering votes of their clients and dependents, But 
then, such patronage was given to individua] persons who had considera- 
ble freedom in distributing it and such distributiong were made on 
grounds of personal loyalty, a loyalty which proved to be less stable than 
expected under pressures of social change, i 


Indeed, there were not many choices before the Congress either. 
What solidary groups or intermediate social formations could the Con- 
gress Organize ? The three major potential support bases could have been 
the students and the youths, the industria] workers, and the peasants. 
The nature of politics within the Congress, the policies of the Congress 
government in the state and the socio-economic conditions that such 
policies gave rise to had completely alienated al] these groups. à 


The first of these the students and the youths, were traditionally 
under communist influence in Bengal After independence, the Con. 
gress rule in the state could generate no specia] enthusiasm among them 
in the face of huge refugee influx, shrinking job opportunities, and wide- 
ly alleged corrupt practices among politicians and administrators. A 
study of perceived images of politica] authority of college graduates in 
West Bengal, conducted by Marcus Franda during 1962-64, revealed that 
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.móst respondents had a poor idea of political authority. They conside. 
red men in -power as lacking in integrity, weak, incompetent, indecisive 
and lacking in education.“ This was hardly a fertile ground for ee 
nization by. the Congress, : 


Organization was no less difficult for the Congress among industrial 
workers. West Bengal, even after partition, compared very favourably 
with Bombay (undivided) in terms of industria], employment in 1948. 
It had 601, 772 workers employed in factories in that year as against 
Bombay's 623, 207. Excepting textiles, in all other industries Bengal 
either had clear superiority or near equality with Bombay. Over the 
` years, Bengal had given employment to a vast nunber of outsiders- Accor- 
ding to 1961 Census, the combined share of non-Bengali workers in the 
„total factoty employment in West Bengal was 61 per cent. A vast majo- 
tity of these came from Bihar, UP, Orissa, Western and Southern parts 
(Of India and Assam. In 1978, this figure came down by only 3.5 per cent; 
‘that is, 57-5 per cent of Bengal’s industrial workforce is still constituted 
‘by non-Bengalees.* Most of this non- -Bengali workforce ig concentrated 
‘in jute industry, : 


By the middle of the 1960s, however, West Bengal industry was in 
deep trouble. Percentage increase in the gross value of industrial output 
between 1951 and 1961 was only 286 per cent for West Bengal as against 
Bombay's (Gujarat and Maharashtra) 345 per cent. Punjab's (Punjab 
and Haryana) 1145 per cett, and all-India average of $79 per cent." The 
proportion of working population to the total population for all-India 
registered a rise from 38.9 per cent in 1951 to 42.8 per cent in 1961 while 
for West Bengal it declined from 35 per cent to 33 per cent over the 
sare period. ts Jute and Engineering, the two major industries in Bengal, 
were passing through'a period of severe shrinkage both ín production 
and employment during the 1960s." Not much could be expected in the 
following years, for in terms of outlay in the 4th Plan PM West Ben- 
gal stood ín the 9th position.” 


Unden these. conditions, ít was indéed difficult for the BPNTUC to 
preach the value of industrial peace, the futility of strikes in'the long 
run, abd the advantages of peaceful legal means for the settlement of dis- 
putes. No wonder then that by 1962 the INTUC started showing lack 
of enthusiasm for supporting Congress candidates and by 1967, BPNTUC's 
vice- President. was challenging the Congress candidate in elections. 


- Finally, the ‘peasants. ‘The question of organizing ` small peasants 
and -agricultura] ‘labourers in Bengal was neven on the Congress agenda, 
The Congress government since independence has talked about redistri- 

' | 
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bution of land in rural areas and increasingly, given enormous emphasis 
on the development of agriculture. . Yet, almost nothing was done in 
West Bengal towards redistribution of land. The different acts that were 
enacted in this regard were so full of loopholes that the conditions in 
rural areas remained unchanged: According to'a study conducted by the 
Directorate of Land Record and Surveys in 1971 only 9.5 per cent of 
the total arable land actually vested with the government under the 
W.B. Estates Acquisition Act (1953) against the ideal target of 37.8 per 
cent? Under different pretexts, the main policy of the successive Con- 
gress governments had been to protect the interests of the large landow- 
ners, The result was severe retardation in the agricultural sector. ‘The 
growth in this sector in the first two plans in West, Bengal was only 11.9 
per cent as against all-India average of 32.3 per cent. “Increase in the 
foodgrains production in the 2nd Plan period was only 5 per cent com- 
pared with all-India average of 15.6 per tent.” 


Thus. on the one hand, the Congress was not interested to substan. 
tially alter the material conditions of the vast majority of sharecroppers 
and increasing number of agricultural labourers.* On the other band, 
whatever programmes were adopted for the improvement of rural condi- 
.tions, stich as Community Development Projects, these were channelled 
through the bureaucracy, the members of which had their own ideas 
about what should or should nor be done and who should do it in 
rural Bengal. ; , 


CPI-M and the Challenge of “Mediated Mobilization” 


The electoral success of the CPI-M coincided with the arrival of a graye 
economic crisis for West Bengal. Major industries in West Bengal were 
large-scale ones and under the contro] of elther multinationals or mono. 
poly houses. These industries, ‘for. a number of reasons, came to a point 
by the middle of the 1960s when- they could not be expected to provide 
further employment, The gherao movement with whith the first United 
Front government was sb closely identified and which at that time was 
regarded as the root cause for West Bengal's industrial decline, was hard- 
dy so. In fatt, its contribution to the numerous closures and lockouts 
of the time was insignificant as the then Labour Secretary to the govern- 
ment of West Bengal pointed out in a pamphlet?5 That West Bengal 
-was-hard hit by the industria] recession of the 19603 which was an all. 
India phenomenon was apparent in the fact that in the registered fac- 
‘tory sector employment declined by 40,000 between 1965 and 1966.7 
‘But employment situation did not improve even in the 1970s with a 
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more favourable industrial climate, Thus, between 1970 and 1978, em- 
ployment,in the private sector declined by a net 1.5 per cent." 


This decline in the employment pctential of the industrial sector 
took place at a time when the impact of the "Green Revolution" was 
slowly being felt in rural West Bengal The land reform laws of the 
Congress government, even though they did nop materially change the 
situation as we have seen, had somewhat frightened the jotedars and 
benamdars (those bolding surplus land under different names)—the 
emergent rural class which had earlier replaced the zemindars and now, 
with easy availability of institutional ccedit, fertilizers, high 
seeds and irrigttion facilities, there was a marked tendency among these 

.jotedars towards "selfcultivation," which meant large-scale eviction of 
sharecroppers,** increase in the number of agricultural labourers, and 
pressure on the rural poor to move into the urban fringe. Thus, the 
failure of the Congress government to stem industria] decline in West 
Bengal coupled with their choice of growth before redistribution in the 
rural sector created 4 stupendous problem for the CPIM and Left 
government. 


How did the CPI-M, as the major partner in Left coalition govern- 
ment, respond ? It adopted a twin approach to the problem—a nega- 
tive one towards the urban sector and a positive one for the rura] sector. 
In the urban sector, the response implied: prevention of further un- 
employment, improving . industrial relations atmosphere through dis- 
couragement to gheraos and strikes and emphasis on work, reopening as 
many factories as possible and giving special attention to small-scale 
industries with a view to employment generation??, and distribution of 
some Gnemployment assistance," These policies have been developed 
by the CPLM over the last decade. Some of these had just been in- 
troduced during the second United Front in 1969 but really came of age 
after 1977." [ call this negative approach not because it did not involve 
any positive programme of action, but because the essence of this policy 
was to prevent, through existing intermediate groups such as labour 
unions and professional associations sudden mobilization of the indus 
trial workforce. Intermediate social formations like the CITU have 
played and are playing a crucial role in regulating urban mobilization, 


Contrarily in the rural sector the CPI-M has followed a clearly 
positive policy of mobilization against eviction of sharecroppers and for 
the distribution of vested lands among the landless and payment of 
minimum wages to the agricultural labourers, In other words, the 
CPI-M believes that there must be redistribution before growth. It 
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realized early that green revolution unaccampanied by thorough restruc- 
turing of agrarian relations would reinforce extreme inequality in rural 
society. The West, Bengal CPI-M’s present policy of opposing any im- 
mediate improvement in the terms of trade between the urban and the 
rural areas bas to be seen in thig context : in the present volatile situa- 
tion, better terms of trade may only benefit the rich farmers and thereby 
strengthen their power of resistance to land redistribution. 


The CPI-M’s strategy suffered in the first United Front regime due 
to revolt by its ranks in North Bengal where sharecroppers were 
more numerous and tbeir exploitation more severe (leading to the Naxal- 
bari movement) and during the second UF regime it suffered due to 
acute conflict among the partners of the Front (there were a number of 
other reasons too, such as the shift in the national strategy of the CPI). 
But after 1977 with a congenial centra] government, with Naxalism 
under control, and also with its preponderant electoral victory, the CPI-M 
„has started to implement the policy gradually and steadily. Its rural 
programme has three components: first it involves the massive pro- 
gramme called "Operation Barga" (recording the names of bargadars 
or sharecroppers); secondly, it involves implementation of the central 
government's "food for work" programme; thirdly, it includes organizing 
panchayati institutions on party lines, 


The major purpose of the first programme was to provide some land 
and some sense of security to the sharecroppers* (programmes of 
advancing rura] credits to sharecroppers, and marginal farmers, secu 
ring effectively minimum wages to agricultural labourers and pensions 
for them, occasional writing off of loans etc. also come under this group 
of activity. The major purpose of the second was to tie the potential 
migrants back tõ rural areas and thus, prevent further accentuation of 
urban unemployment. The major purpose of the third was to institu- 
tionalize rural politics through wel] established channels of participation 
and centres of decision making. 

In this task of Peasant mobilization the party has not merely 
„used its Kisan front to organize thousands of peasant meetings and 
rallies but has also organized numerous new local bodies and committees 
Such as Mahila Mandals, Yuvak Mandals etc. For "operation bárga" 
itself, groups of sharecroppers -had to be formed, for ag individuals, they 
were too afraid to record their names. "Throughout the rural society, 
huge networks of small groups and committees are being organized under 
the supervision of the party to facilitate instutionalized mobilization 
of the peasants, Such structural innovations are being aided by a rural 
education programme with "consciousness raising" contents. 
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The Reality of the Left Front 


Through all these the CPI-M has undoubtedly established itself as the 
Major party in West Bengal. Yet, compulsions for acting through a 
coalition remain. 


The United Front of 1967 was the first experiment at coalition 
government in West Bengal. Neither the first nor the second UF govern- 
ment existed long enough. Yet, they clearly showed that running a 
‘coalition was much more difficult than forming one. In 1972, another 
coalition was organized. between the Congress and CPI. That ‘also broke 
down half way in 1974 due to the state CPI leadership’s decision to come 
‘out of it?’ 


Coalitions are organized for very pragmatic reasons. Yet, parties 
with ‘diverse ideological beliefs, and different types of organizational 
structures and leadership patterns find it difficult to cohere together 
under pressures of demand management. Such has been West Bengal’s 
experience, The new Left Front of 1977 is a more congenial combina- 
tion of parties. Its constituents have enriched themselves thtough the 
experience of different combinations and have found -none more suitable 
than this one. Parties like Forward Bloc or RSP do not find it ideal to 
‘live under the big shadow of the CPI-M. Yet, non-alliance with the 
CPI-M in 1971 and 1972 did not pay them at all, 


For the CPI-M, too, coalition is essential for the present and also 
for the foreseeable future. Apart from the fear of isolation imposed by 
an aggressive Congress(I) from the Centre, the CPI-M must realize that 
while it has a more secure popular support base in the more urbanized 
districts, in the rural districts it is evenly posed with the Congress in 
terms of 1977 elections (Table 3). ‘This obviously means that the Cong. 
Tess still enjoys some left-over effects of its policy of patronizing local 
notables. This ‘also means that a sizeable section of the well-to-do far. 
mers are With the Congress. In view of this, the CPI-M has tried to 
organize a broad multi-class front in rural areas comprising not Merely 
the sharecroppers, marginal farmers and agricultural labourers but also 
middle peasants. Back in 1974, it even courted the rich peasants for 
support.*? 


The results of the Panchayat elections of 1979 and especially of 
1980 Parliamentary elections in West Bengal are very instructive here, 
It seems, while as a consequence of its multiclass approach and pursuit 
of a vigorous and many-sided rura] programme, the CPI-M has improved 
its popular support base in the rural areas considerably between 1977 
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and 1980, there has been some decline in itg urban support.* This 
possibly is the result of the relatively conservative role that its frontal 
organizations in the urban areas have to play: (i.e. a function of ‘negative 
approach’ as we have pointed out). It is true that a strong rural base 
may see the CPI-M through in its difficulties in urban areas. Yet, one 
must remember that during 1977 elections 25 per cent of the rura] votes 
went to the Congress and another 20 per cent to Janata and others, 


The situation is indeed volatile. And the most intelligent response 
for the CPI-M would be to rule through a left coalition. 


The Left Front has also shown greater sophistication in running 
a Coalition than any of its predecessors. A Left Front Coordinating 
Committee.acts as the regulator. Having arrived at major policy. deci- 
sions at the party levele the coalition partners move to the Front Com- 
mittee, Processed through the Committee, these go to the government 
as recommendations. This procedure of working together has taken a 
lot of heat out and resulted in a workably smooth running of government. 


Conclusion . E 
It is difficult to arrive at a formal conclusion. Politics is an ongoing 
process and what appears to have a granite foundation today, may sink 
at the blinking of an eye tomorrow. Yet, politicians have to compete 
for power on the basis of accumulated strength, and strength can be 
accumulated if proper strategies are adopted. So far, the strategy adopted 
by the CPI-M appears to have been correct. It has promised to produce 
politica] development (institutionalized participation through mediated 
mobilization) and to fight for economic redistribution through a rural- 
oriented programme. If the Congress or any other party challenges the 
Marxists, they will have to come up with better strategy or a better 
promise. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF POWERS BETWEEN 
THE UNION AND THE STATES 


N. R. INAMDAR 


Tue DISTRIBUTION of powers between the union and the states in India 
bas been influenced, during the stage of the framing of the Constitution, 
, by historical, political and economic factors. The present Indian Consti. 
tution was preceded by a constitutional evolution spread over about nine 
decades before independence, The basic framework of tbe pattern of 
distribution of powers between the union and the states was contained in 
the Government of India Act 1935. A good many features cf the present 
constitutional provisions have been bodily taken over from the 1935 Act, 
The preponderance of the union list over the state list, the vesting of the 
residuary powers in the union, the feceralization of the higher judiciary, 
the central recruitment of the higher civil services and the weightage 
given to the union government over the state governments in respect of 
powers of taxation, are the legacy of the 1935 Act. 


The 19385 Act was in its turn influenced by the constítutional provi- 
sions prevailing before 1985, Since 1870 the centralization of financial 
and administrative powers was being diluted by the process of decentrali- 
zation from the centre in favour ‘of the provinces. This process was 
accelerated by the first world war which culminated in the Government 
of India Act 1919. The Act of 1919 distributed the powers between the 
central government and the provincial governments. For the first time 
provinces were given statutory recognition in respect of the subjects of 
education, agriculture, land revenue. public works, excise, public health 
and medicine, loca] self-government, registration and stamps within the 
provincial sphere. 


The 1935 Act carried over this feature of statutorily guranteed pro- 
vincial autonomy. This feature was strengthened on account of the pro- 
posed affiliation of the princely states to the proposed Indian Federation. 
The non-fructification of the federation on account of the reluctance of 
most of the princely states to join the federation did not prevent the con- 
ferring of full-fledged provincia] autonomy in zll the subjects vested in 
the provinces, The granting of provincial autonomy was, however, sub. 
ject to the discretionary and reserve. powers of the provincial governors. 


Professor and Head, Deparanent of Politics & Public Administration, University 
of Poona. 
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During 1946, . as a result of the negotiations between the British 
Government, on the one hand, and the Congress Party and the Muslim 
“League, on the other, the Cabinet Mission Plan emerged. This plan envi- 
saged a very weak centre and a two tier governmental system below the 
central government. ' These two tiers were the provincia] governments be- 
low and the intermediate level of three groups of provinces, The central 
government was to exercise powers in respect of defence, foreign affairs 
and communications and the financial resources required for the conduct 
: of the aforesaid three powers. The bone of contention between the Com 
gress and the Muslim League was the area of the powers to be exercised 
by the governments of the three groups respectively. The Muslim 
League desired the two groups dominated by it to be in a position 
to wield significant powers so that they could control the provinces inclu- 
ded in their respective jurisdictions. On the other hand, the Congress 
did not desire the group governments to be important entities, 


Partition of India 


‘The partition of undivided-India into the two nation states of India and 
Pakistan put an end to the bitter and unending controversy referred to 
above, It also cleared the way for the Congressdominated Constituent 
Assembly of India to bave a central government much stronger than the 
one envisaged by the Cabinet Misson Plan. This was the idea of the 
nationalist movement in India, nurtured since 1885, The partition gave 
rise to a lingering fear in the mind of the Constituent Assembly regar- 
ding the fissiparous tendencies that might sprout in the country, The 
communal riots that followed the partition also necessitated a strong 
central government, 


The Indian National Congress had resolved (in the 1930s) to prepare 
blueprints of planned development of the country in different sectors like 
agriculture, industry, irrigation and power. During the closing years of the 
second world war the British Government had set up a planning depart- 
ment under the executive councillorship of a director of a large industrial 
house in the country. This planning department had prepared schemes 
of post-war development in various sectors of the national economy. The 
Cabinet Mission Plan sought to reverse this trend of planned economic 
development that would lead to a quicker and more integrated economic 
progress of the country. If this trend was to be realized in actuality, the 
Constituent Assembly of independent India thought, a central government 
to be called "Union' had to be vested with more powers and functions than 
the Cabinet Mission Plan had foreseen. 
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Besides the .above factors, the considerations that weighed on the 
mind of the Constituent Assembly of independent India were concerned 
with (a) national security and "integrity, (b) the capacity cf the union 
‘government to evince initiative and direction vis-a-vis the constituent sta- 
tes regarding matters of crucial importance in socia] and ecenomic deve. 
lopment, (d) competence of the union government to coordinate the activi- 
ties of the states in various governmental functions, and (dy possibility of 
the union intervening in matters where the state governmen:s would de- 
fault. Of course, the compulsions of quicker and more integrated econo- 
"mic development loomed heavily on the mind of the Constituent Assem- 
bly Mipugaodrd its discussions, 


Nature of Distribution 


The subjects of home affairs, defence, external affairs, interstate commu- , 
nications, and the basic laws of the country such as Civi] Procedure Code, 
Companies Act, Contract Act, Evidence Act etc. are the concerns of the 
union government under the Constitution because thesé are essential for 
the maintenance of national security and integrity, To satisfy the require. 
fnents of a more rapid and integrated economic development, the subjects 
of banking, insurance, provision of infrastrcctures for industrial develop- 
ment, development of basic and key “industries such as steel, electricity, 
heavy tmachine building and coal, foreign exchange, foreign technical 
collaboratión, capita] issue control borrowings by governments, are also 
vested in ihe union government to bring about a more rapid and integra- 
ted economic development. 


The national government has a responsibility of coordinating deve- 
lopments and activities in various spheres such as education, public health 
and medicine, transport, agricultural land reforms, etc. It has been the 
experience since the inauguration of the Constitution that better pertor- 
mance in this respect is achieved through informal channels rather than 
through legal enactments. The union goyernment also takes the initiative 
and gives direction to the forthcoming efforts on the part of the state 
governments in subjects like higher education, industrial cevelopment, 
industrial Jabour disputes, legislation, technical education and scientific 
research. The Indian Constitution has vested the residuary powers ir'the 
union government, -so that unforeseen situations and developments can 
be successfully met by it and chance actions are not left to be taken by 
the state governments. This is done on grounds of need cf integrated 
action by the centre, its stronger -financial position and capacity to meet 
situations arising out of external developments.- Besides, the union parlia- 
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.ment's upper house is authorized to pass resolutions vesting any state 
subject for the time being in the hands of the union government. Actions 
by the union government have been taken under this provision to clamp 

price controls on essential commodities, so also to regulate the trade in 
suci commodities. 


The union government can also take legislative and administrative 
actions to meet the exigencies of international developments such as deci- 
sions by international organizations inlabour, health, and related matters. 
During emergencies the union parliament can pass laws on any of the 
state subjects, Another very significant feature of the Indian Constitution 
is the provision of a concurrent list. The union government's laws on 
the matters in the concurrent list take precedence over those of the stare 
legislatures, if any, 


The impression one forms on reading these provisions favouring 
unitary trends is of a preponderance of the central government over the 
state governments, In administrative terms, besides the two All-India 
Services, viz, the Indian Administrative and the Indian Police Service, the 
Constitution provides that the state governments are bound 'to respect 
and execute the union legislations and the union administrative actions 
to implement these legislations. In practice. however, there are two 
important limitations on the capacity of the union government to extend 
its own activities even in all the subjects vested in it by the Constitution | 
under the above provisions. The first limitation is the not 80 large ad. 
ministrative personne] employed by the union government itself. The 
second limitation is that of span of contro] available to the union person- 
nel to oversee the actions of its own personnel] throughout the territory of 
the country. 


MAIN ISSUES 


The union has more productive and flexible “resources of revenue than 
the state governments. This is a natura] development witnessed in the 
different federations in the world. In the USA, Canada and Australia 
'a similar problem has ensued as a result of the process of economic deve- 
lopment, particularly during the present century. The Indian Govern- 
ment is vested with tax resources such as income-tax, corporation tax, 
centra] excise and customs duties. The union government is under an 
obligation to distribute and share the proceeds of these taxes among and 
with the states, For this purpose, inter alia, the Constitution provides for 
the setting up of a finance commission every five years. The finance 
commission has a statutory obligation to take into consideration the needs 
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of the states in regard to social and economic development, maintenance 
of administrative standards and welfare of tribal population and tribal 
areas, The productive sources of revenue vested in the states by the 
Constitution -comprise the sales tax, electricity duty, state excise and. enter- 
tainment duty. In comparison with the union taxes of income-tax, 
corporation tax, central excise, customs duties, the productive capacity 
of the state taxes is not much. Agricultural land revenue, which was the 
mainstay of the provinces before independence. has declined in its impor. 
‘tance off account of its static nature. The tax resources of the local 
"governments which are the direct concern of the states are also not as pro- 
ductive as the tax resources of the states. l 


The union government has also shown a tendency to levy surcharges 
on income-tax yield of which is appropriated by the union government 
alone. The state governments have to face a competition with the local 
governments in regard to claiming certain taxes and revenues from these 
taxes. For example, the rural local governments have naturally claimed 
the proceeds of the property tax within their own jurisdictions and of the 
cesses on them as also surcharges on land revenue. The local government, 
particularly the urban local governments, are reluctant to give up the 
levy of octroi as the state governments are not prepared to reimburse the 
losses due to this, 


The state governments are saddled with functions like education, 
public health and medicine, social welfare, co-operation, local self govern- 
ment, public works and irrigation and power within their own areas, 
forest, agriculture and animal husbandry, which involve provision of social 
services to the commumity. This naturally implies growing expenditure 
to satisfy the dire needs of the poor millions, On account of the adoption 
of economic planming by the national government and its acceptance and 
pursuance by the state governments, the expectations regarding the pro- 
vision of social and economic services, physica] and social, on the part of 
the state governments have risen immensely, The union government, on 
the initiative of the central planning commission, gives initial financial 
assistance as a kind of incentive to the state governments to enable them. 
to undertake various schemes and projects under the Five-Year Plans for 
provision of these social and economic services, 


This has involved enormous expenditures on the part of the state 
governments that are rising with every successive. Five-Year Plan. As a 
result. people's expectations from the state governments have also been 
rising. To cope up witb the rising popular expectations, the state govern- 
ments require larger expenditures and more generous grants in aid from 
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the union government, This is a dilemma faced by the state governments 
over years since independence. The state governments have been demand- 
ing either sharing of certain tax proceeds of the union government or 
larger grants in aid to enable them to meet rising demands of the people 
that involve greater and greater expenditures. The union government 
has naturally to tally the growing financial demands from the states with 
its own financial requirements that are also inceasing over years The 
union government bas in its turn to face greater financial burdens on 
account of dangers to national security, needs of technological and scienti. 
fic research and higher education, institution of heavy and basic indus- 
tries as well.as of infrastructures for industrial development and urgent 
needs of backward classes and backward areas. 


People's Needs 


The state governments, politically, are face to face with the people and 
their popular expectations are rising over all these years since indepen- 
dénce, The political consequences of not only their own shortcomings, 
but also of the union government's action, legislative and administrative, 
have to be faced squarely by the state governments. The state governments 
act on their own behalf as well as arms of the union government, This 
kind of situation prevails in all the federal polities. In India the situation 
has assumed more serious proportions because of the mass of unsatisfied 
needs of the people Secondly, as stated above, subjects involving provi- 
sion of social and economic services to the people such as education, health 
and medicine, agriculture and animal husbandry are vested in the state 
governments and administered by them, 


Constitutionally, itis the responsibility of the state governments to 
provide these services to the people. 1f the state governments are unable 
to afford these services to the people, may be on account of the financial 
scarcity, the people's needs remain unsatisfied and their discontent grows. 
The constitutiona] requirements give rise to a political reality that poses 
a dilemma before the state governments. Even if politically the equation 
of a state government with the union government is satisfactory, the 
particular state's requirements, all of them, cannot be met by the union 

«government. And then, the union government cannot satisfy all the 
requirements of all the states at a given point of time. The challenge 
is therefore financial and economic facing both the union government 
and, the state governments. Hence, it is a challenge confronting the 
federa] polity in the country as a whole and not merely the states alone. 
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"The finance commissions successively have opened out better financial 
Prospects before more backward states, The incomes of the industrially 
“advanced states, by way of grants-in-aid from the union government, have 

- been. declining in comparison with the incomes of the more backward 
‘states. — - 


In a sense, the finance commissions have done a right thing in the 
direction of equalizing opPortunities of development among different sta- 
tes of varying levels of socioeconomic development, But, the more advan. 

_ced states have to face the problems in the wake of greater urbanization 
_and industrialization without additiona] financial assistance forthcoming 
from the union government, The result is that the state governments 
with advanced levels of development have not been able to tackle com- 
petently the problems of growing slums, housing, water supply and educa- 
tion of the growing number of children and the young, health and medi- 
cal facilities, and provision of greater irrigation and other facilities to the 
„farmers. Within the federal set up it is true that the more advanced sta- 
‘tes have to share the benefits of financial assistance from the union 
government with the less developed states, Meanwhile the maladies of 
backlog of development grow in the more advanced states. 


States’ Resources 


The issue of states’ efforts to raise resources of their own by levy of taxes 
assigned to them by the Constitution at higher levels to match higher 
levels of development is often raised. It has been argued that the states 
fall short of the expectations in this behalf. The findings of the Seventh 
Finance Commission (1978) on the matter are to be noted in this context, 
The percentage of the tax revenues of the states to the tota] of the tax 
revenues of the centre and the states, the Seventh Finance Commission 
observés, has remained around 31 to 33 per cent during the period 1968-- 
69 to 1978-79 except in 1972-73. The commission therefore infers that 
in the matter of additional resource mobilization the states have not lagged 
behind the union government and the performance of the states has been 
on the whole creditable (Report, page 79). 


In 1968-69, while the total tax revenue of the union and states to- 
gether tallied Rs 3735.98 crores the state's tax revenue came to Rs 1926.14" 
crores i.e. 32.82 per cent of the tota] tax effort of tae union and the states. 
In 1978 79—the year of the finance commission's report—while the total 
tax revenue of the union and the states was equivalent te Rs 14,654.09 
crores the states’ tax effort was worth Rs 4601.83 crores i.e. 31.40 per cent 
of their total tax effort. In 1976-77 the states’ tax effort was zhe highest 
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(viz, 32.83 per cent), the lowest (29-95 per cent) being registered in 1972-78, 
the year of worst drought in the country. Among- the larger- states 
Gujarat's tax revenue in 1976-77 bore the highest proportion viz. 1,415 

. indexed with base 1960-61 as 100, Himachal Pradesh lagging farthest be- 
hind.with an index value of 227. The commission, however, avers that 

‘the uneven nature of the resource efforts of the diffrent states do not 
necessarily reflect upon the adequacy or otherwise of the tax effort by the 
individual states. The differentia] growth in their tax revenues would 


in part be due to varying rates of growth of incomes and prices in different 
states (Report, page 80). 


The Seventh Finance Commission drew attention to an adequate 
study of local bodies' finances (their.own tax-efforts and the transfers of 
resources to them from the state governments) to obtain a full idea of the 
States’ tax efforts. The .commission, however, acknowledged the wide 
divergences between the states in x mu to the resource efforts of the local 
- bodies (Report, page 80). 


The Seventh Finance Commission has rightly recognized the interde- 
‘pendent roles of the Planning Commission and its own. It also declined 
to traverse the field of operation.of the Planning Commission (Report, 
pages 80-81). 


It would be appropriate here to refer to the recommendations of the 
committees appointed by the Tamil Nadu (1971; and West Bengal (1977) 
Governments.- Both the committees sought to amend the provisions of 
the Constitution so as to tile the existing balance of powers in the legisla- 
tive, financial and administrative spheres in favour of the constituent 
states, 


Industria] Development . ` 


In regard to industria] development, both the committees desired the states 
to be enabled to venture enterprises in three sectors, public, private, and - 
cooperative, in areas excepting the ones relating to defence or of national 
importance or with investment of more than one hundred crores of rupees. 
‘The Tamil Nadu Government Committee even wanted the audit of state 
accounts with the states instead of with the Union Auditor-Genera] as 
today, Similarly, both the committees desired the deletion of Article 249 
granting power to Parliament to legislate on a subject in the state list in 
national interest on the passage of a resolution bv theRaiya Sabha (i.e. 
the Union Upper House). The West Benga] committee intended to limit 
the union's powers to the function of coordination. In areas like plan- 
11 
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ning, fixing of prices, and wages, it did not mind the union even issuing 
general directions, : 


In planning and economic coordination, the West Bengal committee 
‘urged that the union government would have to conform to the general 
guidelines laid down by the National Development Council comprising 
the states’ and the union’s representatives. It even stipulated the inser. 
tion of a separate article in the Constitution regarding the Planning 
Commission whose composition should be determined by the National 
Development Council. The Tami] Nadu Government was, however, con- 
tent with the Planning Commission to be an independent statutory body 
consisting of experts in economics, technology, sciences "and agriculture, 
“but decidedly without a minister of the union on it. 


e 


The Tamil Nadu Government committee desired grants for both 
_the plam and non-plan purposes to be made only on the recommendation 
of an independent and impartial body like the finance commission or a 
similar statutory body. It also wanted to have the finance commission as 
a permanent body with its own secretariat. It also suggested the setting 
up of a loans council as in Australia to advise regarding the loans to be 
raised by the states or the formation of a development bank for the states, 


) The West Bengal Government committee went to the extent of pro 
posing the allocation of seventy five Percent of the union’s tozal revenues 
.to the states on the recommendation of the Finance Commission, Both 
the committees wished for a devolutionon states of powers to levy several 
taxes presently vested in the union. Both the committees urged in favour 
of vesting the residuary powers in the states, 


The Tamil Nadw Government utilized the constitutional „provision 
‘for an Inter-State Council (Article 263) for pegging its far reaching propo- 
sal onto it. It suggested that every bill or decision of national importance 
Which is likely to affect interests of one or more states must be placed be. 
fore the Inter-State Council for its opinion that should ordinarily be bin- 
ding on the union and the state governments. 


Despite the political overtones underlying the recommendations of 
the two committees, they have done a commendadle service in once more 
pointing attention to overcentralized provisions in the Constitution in 
regard to the concurrent list, taxing powers, industrial and economic 
development, and to unutilized provisions as the one regarding the Inter- 
State Council. 


ne 
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UNION’S ACHIEVEMENTS 


Even though it has beén admitted that the union government's jurisdic- 
tion over the state governments is much wider in the Indian Constitution 
than in other federal constitutions, this needs detailed examination in the 
“light of the actual practice. It requires to be scrutinized whether the 
,union government has exercised its precedence in respect of the different 
subjects in the concurrent list. It also requires a detailed study as to 
whether the union government has taken initiative in giving direction 
„and bringing about coordination in respèct of the matters included in the 
-state list. ° 


It would be found on a detailed scrutiny that the union government 
has not exercised its jurisdiction in all matters in the concurrent list, It 
is true that in respect of some subjects in the concurrent list in the Indian 
Constitution, the union government had already established its precedence 
“even before independence. The laws pertaining to criminal law (item 1), 
criminal procedure (item 2), transfer of property other than agricultural 
„land and, registration, of deeds and documents (item 6), contracts (item 7), 
actionable wrongs, (item 8), bankruptcy and insolvency (item 9}, trusts and 
trustees (item 10}, evidence and oaths (item 12). civil procedure (item 13), 
and contempt of court (item 14), had been adopted and were in force even 
Lefore independence, 


:The provisions in the 1935 Act also provided an indication in this 
behalf. In matters pertaining to preventive detention (item 3), removal 
,of prisontrs etc, subjected to Preventive detention from one state to ano. 
other (item 4), and marriage, divorce, adoption etc- (item 5), important 
laws have been enacted since after independence. The union government's 
initiative in the matters relating to preventive detention law is to be noted 
in the context of the absence of action in this respect by some of the new 
states of the Indian union.’ The union government's initiative and direc- 
tion to the states in respect of economic and social planning has assumed 
vast proportions and its effect on the legislative, administrative and also 
political activities of the states, has been profound (item 20). . The Indian 
Union,has also enacted a law and taken administrative actions, though 
haphazard and ineffective, in the matter of commercial and industrial 
‘monopolies, combines and trusts (item 21). . But the Indian Union's initia. 
tive to enact a law in the matter of trade unions and industria] and labour 
disputes (item 22) during the Janata government regime (1977-79) has 
‘failed. It has enacted legislations pertaining to social security and social 
insurance.on a small scale (item 23). Its initiative in the matter of labour 
welfare (item 24) has however been.commendable, The. union govern. 
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ment had to take an initiative to ameliorate the conditions of the hapless 
refugees who had migrated to Pakistan (item 27) In regard to item. 28, 

"relating to charity and charitable institutions and religious endowmems 
and' institutions the state governments have been more active than the 
union government, The centra] government had provided for the esta- 
blishment of port trusts even before independence (item 31). It has how- 
ever failed to provide for direction and action in the matter of inland 

‘water navigation (item 32), 


In matters pertaining to trade and commerce, as also production, 
supply and distribution of various commodities, industrial and agricultu- 
ral the union government has taken initiative and adopted legislations, 
and implemented them. Similarly, in regard to price control (item $4), 
it has evinced considerable initial activity. Similar is the case with regard 
to factories, boilers, electricity and newspapers, books and printing presses 
(items 36-39). 'The union laws pertaining to archaeological sites and rema- 
ins other than those of national importance are very rare (item 40). The 
central government had to pass laws and execute them in regard to eva- 
cuee property (item 41). The central Land Acquisition Act (1894) and 
also the urban houses requisition Acts by states are well established. The 
laws pertaining to stamp duties other than judicia] stamps have been 
enacted by the states (item 44), The union has certainly taken initiative 
in the matter of conduct of enquiries and collection of statistics (item 45). 
The state governments have enacted the laws pertaining to judicial powers 
of the district and subordinate courts (item 46). 


The union government hag sought to take initiative and coordinate 
governmental activities in spheres of agricultural land reforms, family 
planning, slum clearance and development, programmes for the landless 
labour and the urban poor, panchayati raj, university educatiqn, media 
of instructions in educational institutions, However, the efforts of the 
‘union government have not borne expected fruits, The matters mentio- 
ned above are essentially matters within the purview of the state govern- 
ments, But because these matters were very high on the agenda of national 
programmes, the union government had to take initiative and show the 
tight way to the states in these matters. The state governments’ efforts 
have not been commensurate in these matters, on account of slender finan. 
cial resources, The union government's absence of marked success in the 
matter of settlement of inter-state river waters disputes is-rather disappoin- 
ting. The settlement of such disputes has come about, but after a long 
delay and implicit waste of national resources in the form of scarce waters. 
The attempt of the union government to institute the All India Services 
in agriculture, medicine and education, in the wake of a necessary Coun- 
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"cit of States’ resolution, has not succeeded on account of the stiff opposi- 

' tion of a, majority of the states. However, in respect of forests and statis- 
tics All India Services have been established. In the area of urban land 
ceilings the union government's effort.to have a necessary legislation has 
been aborted either by the opposition of the states to have any wnion 
legislation in the matter, or by some of the state governments enacting 
their own laws in this behalf. =~ - 


The union government's achievements in some of the state subjects 
like agricultural development, technical education, scientific and techno- 
logical research, industrial] estates and related matters of industrial deve- 
lopment, and spurtto education— primary and secondary, are remarkable. 
This statement of course needs to be qualified in the context of financial 
shortages from which both the union and the state governments suffer. 


Conclusion © ' - 


‘The scheme of the distribution of powers between the centre and 
the states in the Indian federal polity as conceived by the Constitution 
makers has stood the test of time. It is, therefore, in its broad framc, 
appropriate to the conditions and Situation in the country. The major 
difficulties in regard to the union-state relations have arisen out of Article 
356 relating to the constitutional breakdown in the state$ in particular 
and the emergency provisions in general. The scheme of distribution of 
powers between the union and the states, however, requires modifications 
in its detailed specifications, in the light of the political, economic, finan- 
cial, administrative and social experiences since the inauguration of the 
Constitution. The beginning of the era of economic planning and the 
setting up of the finance commission, more or less with a short margin 
of tempora] interval, coincided with the inauguration of the Constitution 
of the Constitution. Hence the impact of planning and financial im- 
balance on the union-state relations dues back to the year of inauguration 
of the Constitution. í s 


The initiative of the union government in creating an infrastructure 
has undoubtedly given an impetus to the industria] development in the 
country. With the hardening of the economic situation in the seventies 
due to conflict with -Pakistan over "Bangladesh, the ‘successive droughts 
and the rocketing oil import bill, the states’ resources from the union’s 
finances for the planned development in their own sectors like agriculture, 
anima] husbandry, public health and medicine and education assigned 
to them by the Constitution have diminished. The rising payments to 
the administrative personnel of the states have led to drastic cuts into 
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.the balances available for the planned development in their own sectors 
i ‘mentioned above. The point developed in this paper, vis the states 
i “needing larger resources, preferably through devolution of productive 
‘taxes like the corporation tax for generating or augmenting the social and 
economic services for satisfying people's dire wants. woulé underline 
‘higher level of resources to enable them to concentra‘e on the development 
in their own sectors assigned to them by the Consitution. It is true 
that the states by and large, have failed to tap a growing resources base 
"like the betterment levy on farmers benefited by irrigation facilities 
-extended by the state. The urban local bodies have also failed to ex- 
-tract benefit from the rising land values in their own areas, The states 
‘therefore require to be afforded a larger leeway in the sphere of indus 
"tria] and mineral development than allowed hithertofore. This could 
be done by relaxing. regulatory controls over the private sector industrial 
efforts and placing greater facilities like foreign exchange opportunities 
for foreign collaboration and larger loan-raising capacity at the Sepon 
-of the states.: Ma 


> 


The Gonstitution does not mention the development and health of 
the local governments beyond Article'40 which dwells on the importance 
- of ‘Panchayati raj (ruraj local government). The local governments are 
left in the singular care of the states. Only in a few states like Gujarat 
‘and Maharashtra the panchayati raj bodies ‘rural local governments) 
are endowed with significant functions and somewhat matching kinds 
and quantuin of financia] resources which are reduced in years of states’ 
‘financial difficulty. The- plight of the urban local governments has Leen 
‘more marked than that of the rural local governments.. 


By associating the states in the central planning and: local govern. 
ments in the states’ planning exercises, not only greater democratization 
of economic planning would be facilitated, but a deeper involvement of 
the governments closer to people would also ccme about. This would 
be the surest way of reinforcing the structure of the federal polity, for 
on the strength of the constituent states would depend .the. strength of 
the union, and on that of the local governments would depend the 
strength of the states, 


This paper was presented ‘at the Canada- ‘Indie - -Workshop on Political Szience held at 
Hopes in August 1981. i BL 


POLYETHNIG STATES AND FEDERALISM: 
THE CASE OF CANADA i 


D L0 Dami Ra 


“Lorp Durnam in his famous report singled out the problem of Canada 
as ‘two nations Warring in the bosom of a single state’! and remarked that 
it would be idle to attempt any amelioration of laws and institutions 
unless the hostile divisions and animosities were terminated, A period 
of a little less than a century and a half has elapsed since this remark 
was made and yet the crux of the problem remains unaltered. Canada, 
which is one of the mature federations of the world is faced with recur- 
.ring conflicts, and a crisis of serious proportions was averted in 1980 
"when at a referendum the Quebecers expressed their decision to remain in 
the Canadian federation. ‘This shows that federalism does not bear a 
„static design framed-once- for all and emphazises its nature as a process, 
At requires continuous adjustments on the part of its members. 


Roughly speaking, on the two sides of the 49th Parallel exist two 
very important federal states of the world. On the south of it lies the 
USA—the oldest of the modern federations. ‘The very vitality of federa- 
lism in the USA has. been ascribed by C J Friedrich to its continuing 
adaptability to changing circumstances? While the USA has become a 
melting pot of European nations, the mosaic of cultures retained by 
Canada has proved to be a constant source of troubles, 


The differences in the conditions of formation of these two federa. 
tions partially explain the riddle. The thirteen colonies which origi- 
nally constituted the federátion of the USA were separate entities and 
functioned on an equal footing. ‘The weak tie which bound them to 
gether with England was severed by the Revolution, This Revolution 
‘on the contrary served as a glue to join them. From the very beginning 
republicanism and egalitarianism became the motivating factors for the 
colonies in joining the federal system in the USA. Later, when the 
immigrants from different countries came to the USA, they had an ex- 
pectation of sharing the American destiny. “The rationale for migration 
‘to the United States from other countries,” writes J D Less, "was often 
linked ; with expectations about the nature of American democracy, and 


eon ite ia s 
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served to produce in many immigrants a strong sense of personal political 
loyalty. and commitment. js : | : 


The nucleus of the’ Canadian federation lay in the conquest of 
Canada by Britain in 1760. It was formally ceded to Britain by the 
Treaty of Paris in 1763. The title io Nova Scotia—another former 
French colony—was also formally renounced by the' Treaty of Paris, 
although it had come under the British rule much eaxlier. Its existence 
as a French colony for over 150 years provided Canada with a strong 
légacy of French language, Roman Catholic religion and French culture. 
This French colony became the English colony of Quebec. In the Treaty 
‘of Paris it was mentioned that the British Crown agreed to grant liberty 
of "Roman Catholic religion to the inhabitants of Canada.* 


.With the gradual realization of the necessity to pacify the French 
‘subjects the Quebec Act of 1774 was passed. Under this act the survival 
of the Roman Catholic religion as well as the maintenance of the French 
Civil law were guaranteed. The American War of Independence led to 
an influx of many loyalists from America to Quebec. This migration 
was encouraged by the royal authority as it was expected that it would 
minimize, the concentration of the French-speaking population in Quebec. 
But the English-speaking population flocked to a particular region in 
Quebec and ultimately Quebec had to be divided into English-speaking 
_uppef Canada and French-speaking lower Canada. 


These two areas were re-united in accordance with the recommenda- 
tions of Lord Durham. When the federal system was brough: into being 
in 1867 the English-speaking upper Canada was renamed Ontario and 
lower Canada was renamed Quebec. The other two original members 
of the federation were Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. The las: one 
was carved out of Nova Scotia in 1784 on account of the migration of the 
English-speaking population. Afterwards six other provinces joined the 
federation one by one. The close link with the British crown was main- 
tained- for a long time through the institution of Governor-General or 


through the right of appeal to the ee Committee of the Privy 
Council. 


All the provinces of Canada have some elements of French popula- 
tion as well as Catholic religious groups. But nowhere—not even in 
New Brunswick where there is a large French-speaking group and which 
was a part of the French colony of Nova Scotia—did ethnic. questions 
reach the dimensions of Quebec. / In.Quebec 80 per cent of the popula. 
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tion are French-speaking." The percentage of the French-speaking popu- 
lation in territories and provinces other “than Quebec js given below.' 





Names of the Percentage of people with 
Provinces and . French as the mother 
Territories tongue according to the 
1976 Census of Canada 
Newfoundland 0.5 
Prince Edward Island 5.5 
` Nova Scotia 44 
New Brunswick 33.0 
Ontario 5.6 
Manitoba 5.4 
Saskatchewan 2.9 
Alberta 2.4 
British Columbia 1.6 
Yukon 2.4 
2.6 


` North. West Territories 





With the exception of New Brunswick, then, the French-speaking 
population is not a large minority in any of the above-mentioned areas. 
Let us now look at the CU ceu HOR of population in the pioyin ise in 
terms of Catholic religion : 7 


—— 


Names of the Catholic religious groups 
Provinces i 


Quebec 
Newfoundland 
Prince Edward Island 
Nova Scotia 
New Brunswick 
Ontario 

- Manitoba 
Saskatchewan 
Alberta- 
British Columbia 
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„The question why Quebec, of al] the provinces, is vocal about separa. 
tism is not difficult to answer. In addition to linguistic homogeneity 
Quebec possesses religious and cultural unity. Moreover, the English- 
speaking majority at the helm of federal authority created a victor. 
vanquished, relationship between.the-federal authority ,àand Quebec. 
This factor accentuated Quebec's nostalgia and Quebec looked upon it- 

12 
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"self. not -mérely: as- a- distinct grop within a single nation but as a com- 
pletely separate nation. The undisturbed colicéntration of French-speak. 
population in a single large area fanned this spirit of separatism. Du- 
chacek has argued that federa} asymmetry may lead to explosion ‘espe- 
cially if such asymmetry ig compounded by linguistic, ethnic, racial or 
teligious differences SOBRE with territoria] subdivisions,”® 


Federal asymmetty exists in many spheres ih- Caridda But in the 
case of Quebec the asymmetry is strengthened, in the first place, by its 
concentration in the sáíne group of similar linguistic, religious and cultu- 
Ta] traits; and secondly, by the protection given to these rights to the 
exclusion of most of the other provinces through seme constitutional 
arrangements, And ultimately this asymmetry has led ‘to’ explosive situa- 
tions. | > 


The question may be raised on a Qtieheéers .ágreed ‘to join.the 
federation in 1867. Douglas Verney has given the answer that Quebecers 
were like Africaners cut off from their origins and they had no other 
alterüátive but tó acquiesce.* They were part of the British Empire and 
part of a coutitry where there was an English-speaking majority, Some 
of tke English-speaking colónies thought in terms of complete union in 
those days and Quebec wanted to prevent it. Quebec joined the federa- 
tion as it thought that it would enable jt to enjoy autonomy however 
much restricted that áutonomiy might be. As it lias blen. stated in the 
Government of TUSCE White Paper in 1979 :'* ^ ` 


Quebecers’ denildi hot to live through. another ukion and to 

obtain as much control as possible over:théif cwn institutións, through 

IAE that-belon to them, was the- main reason for the 
] character of the 1867 constitution. ~ 


The British North “America Act (to be mentioned ‘hénceforth as 
the BNA Act) 1867 provided some linguistic guararitees to Quebec under 
s. 133. And under the, Federation Quebec's civil law. was also retained., 


There were other economic and political reasons also behind the 
joitiinig: of Qüebec. Politically, there was the constant fear of assimila- 
tion by ‘the United States which was rapidly. gaining in strength. Accor. 
ding t Riker federalism is a constitutional bargain‘! and the motives 
for its forfuation are inilitary or diplomatic, defence or aggression. He 
has shown that in the case of Cariada!? the bargaining spirit and the 
déféentée: motives wére ‘both ' Présent. : 
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. dn spite of their political differences Quebec and. Ontario had some 
common economic interests. . And all -the .colonies at,the time of the 
union were faced with the problem of -developing their export market, 
The abolition of Imperial Preference on colonial goods by Britain .with 
the development of its own export market ,created for all ithe colonies, 
an urgent need for a common ecopomic.alliamee. {The Quebec Liberal 
Party has.contended that this need of.;economic alliance prompted the 
colonies of British North America to.conceive,the.plan for the.Canadian 
federation which was adopted in 1867.” 


ut all along the spirit of separate identity was.kept alive by Que- 
‘bec. Federalism cannot succeed unless a spirit of unity amid diversity 
takes root, and grows. ‘The success of the American . political . system, 
according to T, W „Levy and J.P "Roche* -lies in.the ‘fundamental. agree 
ment on goals and ideals which is the bed-rock of the ‘American institu. 
. tions.’ But although. nationalism came to be fostered .in the.other pro- 
vinces; induding the other „former ‘French colonies, :Quehec continued 


to think in terms of dual. nationaligm. j This i is. evident from. the following 
statement :35 


Under the terms of the British, North America Act, jQuebec. is not 
the homeland: of a nation, but merely-a province among others, with 
;nojmore -rights-or.powers than the-smallest of them. ` 


The -English-speaking population did;not consider.it.necessary to 
provide for any .protection, of; French- language and culture outside Que- 
bec.and.was guided: by. the- principle of majority rule. .—But.in such a 
state as Canada greater attention should have.been paid to the feelings 
of ethnic ‘minorities, In the USA almost from the beginning—ini1791— 
a Bill of Rights was added to the constitution which provided the sense 
of -security to the individuals and groups -But no such measure was 
deemed "necessary. ån the. case. Of Canada -atothe time. of-formation of the 
federation. As stated before.s. 133 of thexBNA. Act provided a guarantee 
to French language: in;the dominion: use but-in..the provincial sphere it 
was, guaranteed án the case. op Quebec. only. yS. 23,.of the-Manitoba Act 
(the: act: which established and. provided.for the government of Manitoba) 
gives.a, similar guarantee regarding; the use.of both the- English and-the 
French Languages. by -its legislature. and: judiciary. ~ But it-was rendered 


inoperative, with, „impunity by a, provincial. iE DE in 1890 by 
Manitoba, à 


^ Again $.93.0f the-BNA: Act.and &22' of Manitoba: Act:give guarantee 
to separate, denominationa].schpols.: Bub when Manitoba acted in a 
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manner prejudicial to the interests of the Roman Catholic schools reme- 
dial legislation could not be enacted by the dominion parliament. Also 
the Privy Council in Manitoba cases did not act in a manner comparable 
to the American Supreme Court, This may be due, as Mallory? has 
stated, to remoteness or to the inability of the English judges to under- 
stand the basic fact about the federal constitutions. But whatever be 
‘the case the absence of protection being given to the French language 
in other provinces prevented the Movement of the French-speaking popu- 
lation from Quebec to these provinces. The concentration of the French- 
speaking population in Quebec remained unaltered and with it the spirit 
of dual nationalism also persisted as a permanent feature. 


, Before the second world war the huge potentiality of Quebec was un- 
foreseen and economically Quebec could not afford the luxury of cutting 
the tie with Canada despite its resentment. In the era succeeding the 
Second World War the traditional society of Quebec gave way to a moder- 
fized one. Alongside its development a new quest for establishing its 
identity started in Quebec. 'Theliberal provincial government elected 
in 1960, initiated what is known as ‘quiet revolution’ which brought 
about sweeping changes in social and economic spheres. This develop- 
ment revamped its demands against the federal government end intensi- 
fied' the separatist emotions of many of its members. Violent activities 
on the part of the extremist group also occurred during the period 1960. 
70/ It was suppressed with a firm hand by Ottawa. Parti Quebecois, 
a “separatist party, was formed under the, leadership of Rene Levesque, a 
foríner liberal leader, in 1968. Thig party was voted to power in Quebec 
in 1976 and Quebec, under this government, became insistent in its sepa- 
ratist demands, 


- The development of industries, and espscially of hydro-electric pro- 
jects, changed the condition of Quebec. The Quebecers have since come 
to- fee] that they are being deprived of their proper share of economic 
benefits produced by Canada/ It is the largest province in Canada, second 
only to the thinly-populated Northwest Territories. Out of a total area 
of 3,851,809 ?* square miles of Canada Quebec alone comprises 594,860" 
square miles, Many Quebecers now think that, with their vast area and 
huge resources and linkage to ocean; they can live by themselves, But 
if'they remain in Canada they wil] not find their proper place in indus- 
try, in business, the armed services and the federal civil servicesJ? The 
Government of Quebec has showh that on an average between 1961 and 
1977 only 20 per cent'of the federal job-creating expenditures were made 
in-Quebec as against 40 per cent in Ontario.*° Choice of industrial 
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location and establishment of federal research organizations are also alle- 
ged to be discriminated against Quebec. 31 


_Although in the beginning of the federation the resentment of Que- 
bec was not so pronounced, the problems of dual nationalism did raise 
their head on several occasions. For example, during the first and the 
second world wars the conscription issue showed the seriousness of the 
problem. Quebec strongly opposed the involvement of Canada in the 
world wars which appertained to-the interests of Britain and not of 
Canada. But this feeling was not present in the minds of the English. 
speaking Canadians and the strong opposition of Quebec could not effect 
any change in the federal policy, Qn another occasion Quebecers’ de- 
mand met with a similar fate. In 1976 Quebec demanded the optional 
use of French in the Montreal airport from the ground to air communi. 
cations, Because of the strong opposition on the ground of air-safety from 
the majority community, especially from Canadian Air "Traffic Controllers 
Associations and Canadian Airline Pilots’ Association, the federa] autho- 
rity could not accede to the demand of Quebec: Indeed, it is true that 
English is the internationa] language of aviation. But the Quebecers 
viewed it as a c ear case of flouting the Official Languages Act 1969, 


- Pierre Trudeau, prime minister of Canada, prophesied such develop- 
ments in Quebec much earlier. He pointed out that federalism in its 
very essence is a compromise, It implies that when’ consensus cannot be 
reached on all things the area of consensus is to be reduced in order that 
consensus on some matters may be secured. He warned that this con. 
sensus is not a static one. “There is no greater pitfall for federal na- 
tions,” he cautioned, “than to take the consensus for granted, as though 
it were reached once and for all."^ When the circumstances under 
which the original compromise was arrived at change readjustment is 
necessary in the terms of the compromise. It has been correctly observed 

him that ‘so long the stability of the Canadian consensus was due to 
Quebec's inability to do any thing about it,"* He predicted with remark. 
able accuracy that with industrialization and modernization following the 
second world war Quebec was making a discovery of its potentialities as 
a nation. . 


The federal authority grew conscious of the problem in the sixties. 
In 1963 the liberal government of Canada under Lester Pearson appoin- 
ted the Commission on Bilingualism and Biculturalism, The commission 
gave serious warnings against the approaching . nationa] crisis* and 
following its recommendation, the Official Languages Act 1969 was passed 
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by the Canadian Parliament, Under this act both English and French 
are equally entitled to be used in al] the’ institutions-of parliament and 
government of Canada. The act requires that in ‘the ‘head offices as -a 
question of principle and elsewhere, if there is a ‘significant demand’ for 
-it, federal offices should ‘provide ‘services-to ‘the ‘people 'in' both languages,” 
‘But the federal sprogramime of bilingualism ‘did ‘not produce the desired 
crésult. On the contrary, Quebec's language‘laws—Bill 22 (1974) and Bill 
:1101:(1977)—seek' vehemently to ensure French ‘predominance in Quebec. 
The restrictions. imposed upon English language-education causéd serious 
'repereussionramong the English-speaking population “both in Quebec and 
-Outside. it. . Earlier, ‘in -1960-the-federa] parliament bad enacted a Bill of 
Rightsalso. But:both' these legislations .are ordinary laws. There is no 
constitutional guarantee attached ‘to these ‘rights. 


The absence. of a well thought-out .cultural policy from the outset 
ig one of the major lacunae in: the Canadian political system. In a new 
state the utilization of symbols ‘and the.intulcation of a»national spirit are 
imperatiyely necessary. With this object.in' view in:the-USA a positive 
use has been made of the national flag, :the presidency, the American 
constitution and even of ‘the: American Supreme Court. From the- -very 
childhood ofthe. Americtn citizen ‘an. emotional attachment : is created 
in him to such institutions and symbols through training.and such cere- 
monies^ag' ‘salutation’ to: the national flag in- educational institutions: But 
in Canada, for- linguistic : reasons, the. national znthem ‘does not touch 
any - -emotional «chord of -the 'French~- Canadians, ‘The insertion of the 
British ‘Union Jack in the' national] flag óf ‘Canada ‘deterred the Frerich- 
speaking Canadiangfrom fetling any “emotional attachment to it. "The 
aversion'of the! Quebecers is row deep ‘set ‘and replacement: of the Union 
Jack by a. Maple leaf does not.effect any change. The grievance registe- 
red by a- Regina resident 'before"the Task’ Force-on Canadian Unity that 
national fldg "with -Maple leaf, which wastädopted to accommodate Que. ` 
bec in the'interest of national unity,- isnot flown’ there in ‘state funerals 
shows’ the lack ‘of understanding ‘on his -part.” 


There has been‘an evolution of federalism:ün Canada-as it has-been’ 
in every ‘other-federa] state. “At the -Watson-Haldane .stage: the course 
of federalism in Canada was just the opposite to that in the: United 
States. The centralized federation created by Mazdonald and others was 
to some extent loosened in favour of ‘the’ proves düring this" period, 
Mallory says : . à 


It" Has beén argued that the very. wide -meaning;:given to: property: 
"land" civil rights, together with the emasculation of federal. power -of 


~ . ^ 
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i Wade and commerce and the relegation. of the.’ ‘peace order and good 
government" concept to a war-time emergency power, was clearly 
contrary to the. intention of the Fathers of Confederation to create 

. a strong centra] authority and confine the provinces to local matters *® 
'Fhis trend of putting a narrow construction on federal powers by 
the judiciary was certainly satisfying to the Quebecers. But the necessity 
of dealing with depression and exigencies ‘created. by the second world 
war changed the course of Canadian federalism, War and economic 
depression and the idea of welfare state led to centralization in federal 
states everywhere, including the USA where the fight with an unaccom- 

: modating judiciary in respect of extension of contro] over the economy by 
the government was ultimately won by the Président. The increase in 
the federal control in Canada was highly disagreeable to Quehec as it 
was equated ‘with the thrust of the English-speaking majority. for centra- 
lizing power. In the white paper’ of the Quebec government it was 
clearly laid down : 


The increased powerg and influence of the centra] government corres- 
ponded to the aspirations of the’ English-Canadian community, 
which quite naturally saw this national government as the main 
instrument of its progress as a society, In Canada, the majority is 
-inclined to favour centralization, whereas Qubecers definitely are 
“not. 


- 


i Although the centra} problem in the Canadian federation is the 
Canada-Quebec relationship the dissatisfaction of one province leaves its 
mark on the other provinces also- The demand for greater benefit made 
by one province arouses provincial sentiment and interprovincial rivalry. 
Most of the provinces put increasing demands on the federal authority 
and aré driven by the provincial considerations alone. Alberta, for exam- 
ple, has charged excessive oil price without corisideration for the Canadi- 
an.economy as a whole. The eau also follow the trend, As 
R S Albinski puts it : 

- Recent federal-provincial negotiations ` have been conducted against 

' the background of economic concerns, provincial assertiveness and 

. Quebec's specia] situation? — - 

Tlie Task Force on Canadian Unity also has pointed out that, though 
there is ‘no evidence to support the contention that Quebec is getting 
mote than its fair share of economic benefit generated by the Canadian 
Economic Union, there are ‘complaints about “sacrifices being made for 
Quebec.’ 


- Although the root of abadian disunity lies in the dualism of the 
Trench and English Canadians, Canada is a polyethnic state in the real 


^ 
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sense of the term. According to 1971 census, non-British and non-French 
groups constitute 25 per cent? of the total population. Canada's liberal 
immigration policy has brought people from all. parts of the world. 
Besides them there are the 'native' communities or Indians who also 
constitute about 5 per cent of the Canadian population, In spite of 
the various claims presented by tbese ethnic groups tbey never think in 
terms of separatism. The peculiar position of the French community 
makes the problem of Canadian federalism so unique. None of the 
other communities transported their total culture to Canada nor do they 
‘concentrate so heavily in a particular area. It has been contended by 
`G J Friedrich that the recognition given to the concentrated French com- 
munity within the federal framework in Canada makes the vita] diffe. 
rence between the French Canadiang and other nationalities. — "Bilin- 
gualism is both the cause, and the reinforced result" he wri:es, "of such 
‘an arrangement,"* But as noted earlier, in the provincial sphere the 
recognition of the rights of the French Canadians in one province to the 
exclusion of almost all others has prevented the elimination of such con. 
centration. Had it been possible to give protection to the French com- 


munity in all the provinces equally in 1867, conditions might have been 
different. 


Prime minister Trudeaw did stress the need of decentralization of 
power to the Canadian provinces previously. But he thought it proper 
to do so without affecting the viability and vitality of the federal govern. 
ment, He thinks in terms of thorough constitutional change and main. 
taining uniformity in the dealings with the provinces. He placed his 
Constitution Amendment Bill 1978 before Parliament before his tem- 
porary set-back. The victory of Parti Quebecois in November 1976 in 
Quebec and its separatist declarations led to endeavours for finding out 
a- solution of the problem of Canadian unity, The Pepin-Robarts com- 
mission of Inquiry—The Task Force on Canadian Unity—was appoin. 
ted in 1977. It made a searching analysis of the problem but was not 
entirely successful in suggesting a solution. The referendum held in 
1980 by the Quebec government has given Trudeau the opportunity 
to attempt a constitutiona] change once again. The Liberal Party 
of Quebec a'so believes in maintaining the federal tie but wants a modern 
Canadian Constitution restructured according to the needs of the time. 
A conference held in Ottawa in September 1980 between Trudeau and 
the provincial premiers, ended in.failure. Nevertheless the federal cabi: 


net agreed to assume the esponsibility of formulating a new constitution 
for Canada.” 


The referendum held in Canada did not end the suis created 
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by ethnicity in Canada. It only marks the beginning of a long process of 
readjustment. Rene Levesque also believes that the referendum has ‘not 
finalized, but has postponed the issue ‘until next time,7* If Quebec sece- 
des from Canada it will open a Pandora’s box and let loose all sorts of 
diplomatic, military, economic and regional “problems. Assuming, how. 
ever, that this extreme step will be averted it remains to be seen how the 
problem of federal- -provincial relationship will be solved- Trudeau belie- 
ves that Canadian unity will be maintained through constitutiona] pro~ 
tection of fundamental rights and incorporation of other changes in the 
constitution. 


‘Recently, on 5 November 1981, the provincial premiers, except the 
premier of Quebec, accepted a compromise formula regarding the Cana. 
dian constitutional changes advanced by Pierre Trudeau. : Earlier, on 
. 28 September 1981, the Supreme Court of Canada had upheld the 'egality 
of such an approach, although it had observed that the plan offended 
the federal principle, as eight out of the ten Canadian provinces were 
‘opposed to it at the time. In September an agreement was reached bet- 
ween the Alberta. provincial . government and the federa government 
regarding the oilpricing. policy. Thus Quebec seems to be isolated at 
present. Canada now is almost on the brink of a precipice and only the 
spirit of accommodation on the part of both the federa. and the pronvin- 
cia] governments may avert a crisis, ^ 
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RAMMOHUN ROY: AN ANALYSIS IN -> 
HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE ~~ 


Taran CHATTOPAPHYAY 


WHILE CONCENTRATING one’s attention on a personality who lived and 
‘died a century and a half ago, one has the moral responsibility to explain 
the relevance of the exercise in the modern era, Hence a few words to 
that effect is essential at the very outset. The historical task of contem- 
porary social scientists in India is to make a proper socia] diagnosis of 
‘contemporary India. The present, however, cannot be understood 
unless the past is known, To understand the root cause or causes of 
Indian poverty one should have an adequate idea about the historical 
background of today’s poverty, and to realize this background one has 
to go back to the colonial period since British rule in India has left im- 
portant imprints on Indian society., Hence the relevance of an analysis 
of nineteenth century India : the nature of colonial exploitation and the 
important movements and ideas of that period. Thus an analysis of the 
role of Rammohun Roy vis-a-vis the class contradictions of his time is im. 
por War and. urgent. 
` “For a proper evaluation of the role of Rammohun Roy in the nine. 
teenth century socio-political history, it is essential, firs of all, to have a 
clear idea about the context within which he lived and died. In analyses 
where serious attention is not given to this time-factor, Rammohun is 
misjudged by taking him out of his context. Thus we find various mis. 
conceptions about Rammohun and also dogmatic adherents to these mis 
conceptions, 
“Rammohun was born, according to the date given on his tombstone, 
i 1774 and died in September 1833. Thus both the Battle of Plassey 
and the granting of diwani were over before he was born and the British 
East-India Company had already established its politica] authority in a 
large portion of the country, In óther words, it was a plain and simple 
colonial.context with contradictions at: Various levels, There were 
contradictions: between-the-alien ruling class and the subject populace, 
within the political authority itself, and also among the native. population, 
A proper analysis of Rammohun's context can. thus be possible through 
an analysis of these contradictions at various levels. The first category of 
contradiction Me between foreign rulers and their Indian subjects) needs 
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no explanation. The other two have to be clarified before we can proceed 
directly to the activities of Rammohun, / 


“The nature of political anthority in India was subject to various 
changes during the long period of British rule in India. ‘nese changes 
corresponded to the changes in Britain s own social, economic and politi- 
ca] development. ‘The British East India Company's original aim was 
to supply spices, cotton and silk goods from India to the European mar. 
kets. 'To secure its monopoly in this mercantile operation it wanted to 
prevent other English or European merchants and trading companies from 
competing with it. The Government of Britain gave it the monopoly 
right to trade with India and the East, and through a strong army and 
military intrigues it successfully reduced the threat of competition by 
ether European companies, The British company had no problem in 
dealing with Indian merchants and after Plassey and the granting of 
diwani the company merchants abandoned all pretensions of equality of 
exchange, ‘trade’ becoming more plunder than trade! 


“There was also a merciless imposition of land revenues. The upshot : 
the notorious famine of 1770, reduction of population to two-thirds and 
transformation of one-third of the countryside to jungle. It is interesting 
to note, however, that the company merchants who were plundering and 
looting India in thé early stage of British rule in India represented, within 
British society, the dying and reactionary social forces, "India was con- 
queted by the East India Company at a time when the era of the great 
mercantilist trading corporations was already over in Britain’? and the 
era of industtial capitalism and free trade was already asserting itself. 


. ‘After the industrial revolution in Englend, as English mercantilism 
gave way to free-trade industrial capitalism, corresponding changes took 
place in the nature of exploitation. British capitalists felt the necessity 
of markets for English manufactured goods and, accordingly, wanted to 
convert India from an exporter to the whole world to an importer of 
British goods, To do this, two things were to be done 7~(1) to stop direct 
plunder of Indians by Company merchants, and (2) to eliminate Indian 
units of production. Thus there was a clash between the mercantile inte- 
rests of the company and the free-trade interests of the British: industrial 
bourgeoisie; The monopoly right of the Fast India Company to trade 
with India ended in 1818, giving rise to industrial capitalist exploitation 
of India. Provisions were made for free entry of British goods into India 
but tariffs were imposed against entry of Indian manufactures into Britain. 
Direct trade between India and other foreign countries was prevented. 
Large-scale elimination of indigenous production units (viz, handloom 
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, and spinning wheel) led to the crowding of ruined artisans and craftsmen 

' into agriculture. India was transformed into an agricultural colony to 
supply raw materials for English industries. British planters were given 
premission to acquire land and settle in India "Thus when Rammohun 
came to Calcutta in 1797 there was an inner contradiction going on within 
‘the ruling class in India and he eventually mp the cause of the 
rising social forces in England, 


“Social Forces 


“It is essential, next, to assess the position of various indigenous social forces 
in Indian society during the life time of Rammohun. This cannot be 
done unless one realizes the nature and results of the Permanent Settlement 
(1793), which was the first important event during Rammohun's life lead. 
ing to the creation of new classes in the Indian society., 


During the Mughal rule the zamindars were revenue collectors and 
had the responsibility of maintaining peace and order. For this they 
received nancar (i.e, subsistence allowance normally in the form of an 
assignment of land) and rasum or perquisites in the from of a share of 
sar (i-e, inland customs, tolls, etc.) duties and deductions from net revenue 
collections* To help the zamindars there were naibs, gomosthas, paiks, 
barkandajes, etc. It should be remembered that these zamindars of the 
pre-British days were not the owners of the land under their jurisdiction, 
but merely revenue (or jumma) collectors. 


‘By the Permanent Settlement Act of 1798 these zamindars were made 
owners of their lease-holds and cultivators were made tenants at the mercy 
of the zamindars Thus there was introduced an articulate system ol 
private property in land., The effect of this settlement was that a perma. 
nent land-bolding class living on agricultura] rent was created. The 
zamindars were entitled to a proprietary title —both saleable and herita. 
ble—subject only to the payment of a fixed land revenue, The entire ` 
cultivated area of the provinces of Bengal Bihar and Orissa was assessed 
permanently and the government's share in the revenue fixed at 90 per 
cent of the whole economic dein The amount of rent was fixed on the 
basis of, previous assessment. “Most. of the zamindars failed to collect 
from the cultivators such a huge amount of revenue through their’ tradi. 
tional patriarcha] mode of collection., Their appeals for remissions were 
refused by the government and failure to pay the revenue in time led to a 
gale of the zamindars’ land in public auction to realize the balance. For 
zamindars to survive under such circumstances businesslike management 
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of estates was essential. “The East India Company 


visualised Calcutta banians with their businesslike habits displacing 


‘the happy-go-lucky old-type landlords. These new landlords would 
clear waste land and increase the value of landed property.% 


“This was exactly what happened. Land becoming a coveted asset, the 
‘traders and userers bought land through auction or otherwise., Thus 
through permanent settlement, India’s jndigenous trade capital Was diver. 
ted from industry to land, 

‘Notwithstanding this, however, it was "this very landholding class, 
created by the British Government for its own benefit”, which “contributed 
largely to the rise of the modern intellectuals, commercial and industrial 
bourgeoisie of India? «It may be pointed out here that Rammohun Roy 
belonged to this landholding clas. He came to Calcutta in 1797, started 
‘a money-lending business and also employed himself in the business of 
dealing with the company's papers, Two years later he purchesed two 
taluks (Govindapur and Rameswarpur) in Burdwan district. Later in 
his life he bought four more patni taluks all in Burdwan. It is hence 
important to analyse objectively Rammohun's views on the permanent 
settlement. Before doing this, however, it is recessary to probe into the 
conditions of other classes among the native population., 


We have already seen that through the permanent settlement of 1793 
a new class was created in the form of the landbolding hereditary zamin. 
dars who -were subject to the payment of a fixed revenue ;^but how and at 
what rate this revenue was to be collected by the zamindars from the ryots 
were nowhere explicitly stated. The zamindars were allowed to settle 
this issue with their tenant farmers without amy interference from the 
government. Thus the zamindars were entitled to ruthlessly exploit the 
ryots.¢ Apart from regular land-revenue, the zamindars made other 
exactions from the ryots in the form of nazaraac (e.g. mathot, mangana, 
etc). The ryots were also forced to give begar service in cultivating the 
zamindars' khas land, that is, land which was retained by the zamindars 
themselves and not let owt to tenant farmers, 


Through the Seventh Regulation (Haptam) of 1799 the zaminders 
were further empowered to distrain all persona] property ofthe ryots and 
also to arrest them for arrears of rent without sending any prior notice 
to ahy court or public officer. In this way many farmers lost not only 
their tenancy right but also their entire property and became a class of 
agricultural labourers. ‘Their number was increased by crowding into 
agriculture of ruined artisans and handicraftsmen, Exploiting this situa- 
tion, there emerged a class of unscrupulous money lenders. Poor farm. 
ers took loans by mortgaging their leaseholds and . personal proper- 
ty; but being incapable of repaying the loans along with high rates of 


~ 


’ 
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interests thereon, lost everything to the moneylenders and were converted 
in large numbers to agricultural labourers. Apart from zamindars, money. 
lenders, tenant farmers and agricultura] labourers, there were several 
intermediaries between the non-cultivating owners of the land and the 
non-owning cultivators. So this was the picture of classformation in the villa. 
ges during Rammohun's time, ^The obvious question is what was the 
PD important feature of Calcutta during this period ? The answer 

: the agency houses of the British East India Company, 


Agency Houses 

In. 1797, when Rammohun started moneylending business in Calcutta, 
there were about nineteen agency houses in this city The number 
gradually increased, These houses carried on trading and banking activi- 
ties, Partners of-these agency houses were mostly employees of the East 
India Company. Natives with capital were also allowed to become part- 
ners. “After the monopoly right of the company to trade with India was 
abolished in 1818, these houses received a tremendous blow and most of 
them collapsed and were liquidated. This wag due to the fact that with the 
introduction of free trade industria] capitalist exploitation of India, many 
bigger British business enterprises and companies with far greater capital 
and skill sprang up in this country, The earlier agency houses could 
not compete with these later enterprises and thus met with a process of 
-gradual extinction, “These bigger concerns lured many indigenous busi- 
nessmen who readily collaborated with them. Along with other Indians, 
Rammohun Roy established links with British private traders and busi- 
ness agents like J S Buckingham and Rickards. His money was invested 
in the Agency House of Mackintosh and Company.’ In the, conflict | 
between the mercantile interests of the East India Company and the Bri- , 
tish free-traders, Rammohun sided with the latter, the carriers of utilitas ; 
rian ideas. 


"Along with Dwarkanath Tagore,  Rammohun participated in the 
Town Hall meeting of free traders in December 1829. Both of them were 
signatories to the petition to parliament to throw open the China and 
India trade and to remove the restrictions on the settlement of Europeans 
in India. Rammohun appealed to England to withdraw the prohibitory 
tariffs imposed on Indian manufactures entering Britain and argued in 
a free-trader's spirit that if this was done.then there would develop a 
reciprocity of trade between England. and India; : 

` fRammohun was thus a collaborationist,? intending to have bourgeois 
development in India by collaborating with-British industria] bourgeoisie, 
the then most advanced force in English society., He was highly attached 
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to European free-trade liberalism, i,e., the philosophy of industrial bour- 
geoisie ;/and through all his important activities he reflected this attach. 
ment. 

7 


British Domination 


‘It seems ‘strange’ to many that although Rammohun was in favour of 
and actively championed the cause of nationalist and constitutionalist 
movements in England, France, Naples, Spain, Ireland and Latin America, 
he did accept British domination over his own country. To Rammohun 
the British conquest of India was a stroke of "Divine Providence", 'T'his 
statement of Rammohun is cited by many marxist and non-marxist intel. 
lectuals of today as evidence of Rammohun's “reactionary role", The 
argument behind such a conclusion runs as follows : because Rammohun 
was a beneficiary of the Permanent Settlement and the Agency Houses of 
the East India Company, because he was against peasant strugzles in India 
of his time, because he was silent on the issue of the elimination of the 
indigenous handloom and spinning wheel in the face of stiff competition 
from British bourgeoisie; and because he supported the British rule in 
India, he can be described as nothing else but a mere puppet in the hands 
of the foreign rulers and one of the most reaccionary men in nineteenth 
century India, 


‘Before criticizing him on this point, we should be more cautious and 
evaluate. him not in the light of the Indian context that emerged after 
his deathy The honest task is hence to place Rammohun in the proper 
historical perspective and to-find out what, in that perspective, motivated 
him to support British rule in India., Was it merely because he was a 
beneficiary or were there some other factors? To give a meaningfu] an- 
swer to this question one has to have a clear understanding of the 
contemporary situation. «It should be remembered that the British rulers 

' of India during Rammohun's time represented the interests of the emer. 
ging industrial bourgeoisie which had; not yet reached the stage of mono- 
poly capitalism. It should be remembered further that although the 
French Revolution of 1789 initiated bourgeois democratic revolution in 
western Europe, the process was not completed until the seventh decade 

- of the nineteenth century, : 


“In eastern Europe and Asia bourgeois, democracy was ; introduced much 
later, probably after the first revolution in Russia in 1905. The leaders 
of the bourgeois democratic revolutions in the Asian countries had to 
learn historically the lessons of their earlier counterparts of Europe- 
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They should be, in the words of Lenin,, 
capable of championing sincere militant, consistent democracy, worthy 
comrade(s) of France’s great men of the Enlightenment and great 
leaders of the close of thé eighteenth century? ` 


""There can be no denying the fact that wHerever feudalism exists or exis- 
ted, bourgeois democratic revolution plays: Ut played the most vital role 
in history, Erudite readers know very well the arguments of Marx 
showing how historically the bourgeoisie in its initial stages played a very 
progressive role. “Hence one who supported the bourgeoisie during that 
time cannot be described 'as “reactionary”, automatically. "Seen in this 
light Rammohun was absolutely correct. in supporting the forces represent. 
ing the emetging industrial bourgeoisie in its struggle against mercanti- 
lisin. uin 7 : . 


"The question may still be raised as to why we should not call Ram- 
mohun a “reactionary” who supported foreign domination over his coun- 
try instead of accelerating the indigenous forces of bourgeois democracy, 
A correct answer to this question is impossible unless one refers to Marx's 
writings on the Indian socioeconomic conditions prior to and during 
British rule in this country. In an article written in 1853 Marx gave a 
lucid analysis of the situation prevailing in India before the British con- 
quest of the country. India was then characterized by orienta] despotism 
consisting of a central government and suiall village communities as the 
basic social units, The centra] government had three important depart. 
ments: “that of Finance, or the plunder of the interior; that of War 


or the plunder of the exterior; and finally, the department of Public 
Works." 


We must not forget that these dins village communities, inoffensive 
though they may p had always been the solid foundation of 
- Oriental despotism, that they restrained the human mind witbin the 
.sinallest possible compass, making it the unresisting too] of supersti- 
tion, enslaving it beneath traditional rules, depriving it of all gran- 
-` deur and historical energies ... itself the helpless prey of any aggressor 
« Who deigned to notice it at all... we must not forget that these 
little communities were contaminated by distinctions of caste and 
by slavery, that they subjugated man to external circumstances instead 

_ of elevating man to be the sovereign of circumstances." 


What-happened to these communities after the coming of the British 
East India Company tp:this country? They 


Have beén to the greater part dissolved, and are disappearing, not 

so much through the brutal interfefence of the British tax-gatherer 

and the British soldier, as to the working of English steam and English 
14 " 
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free-trade. Those family communities were based on domestic ín- 
dustry, in that peculiar combination of hand-weaving, hand-spianing, 
and hand-tiling agriculture which gave them self-supporting power. 
English interference having placed the spinner in Lancashire and 
the weaver in Bengal, or sweeping away both Hindu spinner and 
weaver dissolved these small. . communities, by blowing up their 
“economic phasis, and thus produced the greatest and to speak the 
truth, the only social revolution ever heard of in Asia 


In causing this social revolution in India, England 


was actuated only by the vilest interests... But that is not the ques- 

tion, The question is, can mankind fulfil its destiny without a 
- fundamental revolution in the social state of Asia? If not, whatever 

may have been the crimes of England she was the unconscious tool 

of history in bringing about that revolution." 

“Thus Marx had explicitly stated that it was English free-crade which 
éliminated the indigenous handicrafts through competition and paved 
the way for further development of Indian economy. During Ram- 
mohun’s time further development meant development of Indian Capita- 
lism. Could capitalism ever emerge without destroying the pre-capitalist 
mode of production 2 No; the seed has to perish for the plant to grow. 
For the developed form of commodity production to emerge, natural 
économy and simple commodity production (manifested through pre- 
British handicrafts in India) have to be done away with. “This was exactly 
the process that was going on in India before the eyes of Rammohun, 
Hence, instead of criticising Rammohun for being silent and not raising 
a. voice of protest against elimination of indigenous handicrafts, due 
credit should be given to him for realising the retarding elements in 
social development and not upholding them emotionally, Historically 
the origin. of labour force for.the industria] bourgeoisie can be traced 
in this process of dissolution of the traditional handicrafts. In place of 
the old production relations new, capitalist production relations develop 
aud there emerge the two principal classes in scciety: -the bourgeoisie 
with means of production. concentrated in-their hands and the prole. 
taríat consisting of ruined artisans, handicraftsmen ‘and feudal serfs ‘who 
come to the city in search of employment. Thus class -diferentiation 
takes place and ultimately this class differentiation reaches the- highest 
point through further ‘proletarianization’ and pauperization when the 
bourgeoisie lose their progressive role, become reactionary instead and 
resist further development of society. At this latter phase to support 
the bourgeoisie means to become a reactionary and an enemy of the 
masses. This latter phase emerged in India at least two decades after 
the death of Rammohun. 
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-indian Peasants 


"One may ask at this point of our analysis as to what was Rammobun's 
attitude to the, Indian peasants, especially in view of the fact that they 
were mercilessly exploited after the permanent settlement. -During his 
last days in England, Rammohun submitted his evidence on the Revenue 
System of India to the select committee of the House of Commons in 
1881. He was given limited opportunity to analyse the range of prob- 
Jems ` arising out of the settlement by virtue of the fact that he had 
to write answers to only those questions that were framed by the board 
of control. However, in hig written answers there is a reflection of his 
‘profound compassion for the miserable conditions of the ryots, He 
pointed out that the cultivators were incapable of making any accumula- 
tion and this factor was an impediment to the advance of the production 
system. He also submitted a short paper on the revenue system, ‘There 
he pleaded for no further increase of rents paid by ryots where the rents 
were excessively high, and for security of tenants. He argued that re. 
duction of rents payable .by the TyOts was .not possible without reducing 
the revenue demand on zamindars. . 


If this would lead to a shortage of revenue the problem could be 
dealt with, according to Rammohun, by two methods: one, higher 
taxation On luxury items, and, secondly, curtailing the expenditure 
budget of the revenue department by appointing at the lower levels ol 
administration. native officers with smaller salaries in- place: of high. 
salaried Europeans. “This: apparently sympathetic ‘attitude of Rammohun 
towards the peasantry should not be regarded as championing the cause 
of abolition’ of feuda] serfdom ii India, | Ramfübhun symbolised a pecu 
liar combination of class inierests : basically: a landed aristocrat, he re- 
flected strong bourgeois aspirations which gained momentum through his 
collaboration with English freetrade capitalists) What he wanted was 
to modify and remove sóme overt acts of oppression on the part of the 
zamindars rather than advocating the abolition of feudalism in India, 
This unique combination of. class interests (which is still-a dominant 
characteristic of our present society) led Rammohun to welcome 
“bourgecisfication’- of the Indian society. with "foreign collaboration with, 
out ever thinking in’ ternis of abolition of feudal relations of production. 


Another important question. in this connection is : why did Ram. 
mohun feel the necessity of improving India's ‘social conditions through 
cooperation with’ the colonial master ? Why did he accept British Rule ?, 


Ràmmohun,, in his letter to one- - Mr Gordon, had men ds the 
answer : SIS 
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When about the age of sixteen... I PUE on my -ravels, and 
passed through different countries, chiefly within, but some beyond, 
the bounds of Hindoostan, with à feeling of great avezsion to the 
establishment of e British power in India, When I had reached 
the age of twenty ... I first saw and i n to associate with Europeans, 
and soon after made myself tolerably acquainted with their laws 

ind form of government. Finding them generally more intelligent, 
more steady ... I gave up prejudice against them, ahd became 
inclined in their favour, edi persuaded that their rule, though 
a foreign yoke, would lead indic speedily and surély to the amelio- 

- ration of the native inhabitants,» 


‘Rammohun furthér argued that at the time of the British conquest of 
india, the countty had neither the political unity nor the military skill 
‘essential to ward off foreign invasions, Had the British not come to 
Thdia, the country would have been conquered by some other foreign 
power. .,'te Raminohun it was by ‘divine providence’ that India was 
subjugated at this critital moment of her history by Britain and not any 
other foreign country. On this point also Rammohun was absolutely 
téirect! He could not act otherwise in a situation where political 
hationalism was nonexistent- As MN Roy analyses the sicuation : 


At the time of British conquest .. ene economic and political evolu. 
tion of India was such that her people could be called rather a 
number of nationalities inhabiting a continent, than a composite 
_fiational unit. It is quite possible to imagine that but fo- the inter- 
vention of capitalist imperialism, which while obstructing. the eco. 
nomic growth of her people, forced on them political unity, India 
would te today in a sociopolitical Stage corresponding to that of 
modern Europe—a Continent composed of a number of free nationa: 
lities in different grades of economic and social development, but 
not One united nation. 


The correctness of Rammohun’s attitude on this point becomes crystal 
clear to one acquainted with the writings of Marx on India. Marx says 
that at the time of British intervention Indian society manifested various 
divisions through religion,, tribe, caste, etc, 


0o t 
[i 


~' Such a country and suchi a sbciety, Were they not the predestined 

. prey of conquest ? If we knew nothing of the past history of Hindus- 
tan, would there not be the one great and incontestable fact, that 
even at this moinent India is held in English thraldom by an Indian 

. army maintained at the cost of India ?' India, then, could not escape 

.:. the.fate of being conquered... The question, therefore, is not whe- 

` (ther the English has a right to.conquer India, but whether we are 

> to prefer India conquered by the Turk, by the Persian, by the Russi- 
an, to India conquered by the Briton. 
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- Thus twen ay years after the death of Rammohun, Marx justified the 
position adopted by the former in connection with the question of Bri. 
tish rude in India, 


New Elements 


Writing in 1853, Marx observed : 


The Indians will not reap the fruits of the new elements of society 

scattered among them by the British bourgeoisie, till in Great Bri- 

tain itself the new ruling classes shall have been supplanted by the 
industrial proletariat, or till the Hindus themselves shal] have grown 

Strong enough to throw off the English yoke altogether.:* 

Many marxist intellectuals of today, suffering from anachronism, 
‘misinterpret Rammohun's activities in the light of this statement of Marx, 
It should be remembered that it was Marx’s analysis of -the situation 
prevailing in 1853 and not during Ramọhun’s life. Even in 1853 Marx's 
opinion was that the “Hindus” had not yet “grown strong enough to throw 
off the English yoke altogether”. We have already seen that during Ram. 
mohun's lifetime the possibility of throwing off the colonia] yoke was 
out of the question. We have also seen that the British ruling class 
was not at.all concerned with the rea] progress of the Indian society, 
but was rather guided by the "vilest interests" to exploit its colony to 
do which it acted as the "unconscious tool of history" 4 


To the flowering of these “new elements of society" it was essential 
for native -social forcés to take advantage of the objective results of Bri. 
tish colonial rule and to turn them in favour of India’s social develop. 
ment and then ultimately to get rid of the colonial rule. This would 
have required political cohesion and inculcation into the minds of Indians 
a spirit of nationalism. Historically we find that the precondition of emer. 
gence of nationalism was the emergence of bourgeois civi] society. "Hence, 
the correct attitude that should have been adopted during Rammohun’s 
time was to help acceleration of the forces of capitalism and, at the same 
time, to fight against the disruptive centrifugal forces inherent in feudal | 
culture, in order to pave the way for politica] unity, which is the pre- 
requisite of nationalism, We. have already. seen that Rammohun wa’ 
most active in trying to -help- the development of capitalism in India. 

“Here, in this section, we shall examine his activities relating to the super- 
structure, that is, -his attempts to fight against the forcés retarding the 
growth of a national culture., These attempts of Rammohun are reflec- 
ted in his political, cultural and social reform movements to which we 


shall now turn our attention. PLN 


"The impact of Islam and Christianity on n Rammohui was profound 
but throughout his life his basic approach was that of Hinduism. He 
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intended to purify Hisduism by freeing it from the dead weight of super: 
stitions, In a true humanistic style he defended the religious rights of 
"the people, complaining against the government's violation of religious 
neutrality by allowing Christian missionaries to ridicule Hindu and 
Muslim faiths. He was, at the same time, vehemently opposed to the 
unscientific customs and convictions of.decadent social life in India. He 
waged a lifelong struggle against the prevalent dogmas of Hindus regar- 
ding numerous gods and supertititious rituals attached to them, concepts 
of avatars and idolatry, animal sacrifices, sali, etc. For this purpose he 
founded the 4tmiya Sabha in 1815 and started writing on the Vedanta 
and the Upanishadas. Ale wanted to prove that Hinduism was based 
,on a broad  humanist outlook which had been distorted by orthodox 
pundits to suit their crude vested interests. His aim was to purify and 
regenerate Hinduism as a truly nationa] religion suited to new condi. 
ions of social life and the weapon he used to fight against polytheistic 
ritwalism was the philosophy of Vedantic monism., 


' He was interested not only in founding a nationa] religion, but 
somewhat more than that : a universal religion based on the faith in 
one single Godhead and recognition of the basic human values. He 
wanted to blend the monotheistic outlook of Islam and Christianity. with 
‘Hindu monism, The synthesis was to be not only the symbol of India’s 
unity but also the basis of a broad cosmopolitan outlook essential to 
unify reformists the world over, In 182] Rammohun took an active part 
in the formation of ‘Calcutta Unitarian Committee and in 1828 founded 
the Brahma Sabha. While the objective of the latter was to give a 
céntralised guidance to socia] and religious reforms through preaching 
direct worship (ie. without the help of any priest) of one God on the 
basis óf the divine authority of the Vedas, the objective of the former 
was to fight against orthodox Christian missionaries in India. His main 
criticism against Christian missionaries of the time was reflected through 
his fight against Trinitarian orthodoxy. 'To Rammohun, the "Father", 
the "son" and the “Holy Spirit" were pot separate but united because 
God is ultimately one and indivisible. “This unitarianism of Rammohun 
brought him into close contact not only with like-minded Europeans’ 
residing in India at that time but also with their counterparts in England 
and the USA. /The forces behind this world-wide unitarian Movement 
were those of the emerging industrial bourgeoisie of Europe and Ameri. 

ca in their strügele against mercantilism. It will not be out of place here 
fo quote a portion of Rammohun's letter written to Dr Rees, one of his 
unitarian friends in London ; 


I-have no language to express the happiness I derive from the idea, 
- that so many friends of truth, both in England and America, are 
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engaged in attempting to free the originally pure, simple and practi- 
cal religion of Christ from the heathenish doctrines and absurd 
notions gradually introduced under the Roman ‘Power; and I since- 
rely pray that the success of those gentlemen may be ab great (if not 
greater than) that of Luther and others; to whom the religious world 
is indebted for laying the first stone of religious reformation, and 
having recommended the system of distinguishing divine authority 
from human creeds...!* 

"This is indeed a reflection of Rammohun's bourgeois humanism. 


Free Press 


Along with religious reformation, Ramimohun was also involved in the 
movement in favour of free press in India. It wil] suffice here to examine 
Marx’s view on the introduction of free press in India, Marx opined 
that the free press, introduced for the first time in India by the British, 
was a great agent, of reconstruction, The press was v Ta . 
sed by the christrain missionaries of Serampore and Fort William. “fhe 


colonial rulers were very much against the emergence of "nationalist" 


sentiments and'the press which at that-time could be an instrument of ^ 


mobilizing the indigenous forces was legally controlled by the foreign 
masters. , Press censorship which, was imposed in-1799 was relaxed in 1819 
by Lord Hastings. Rammohun took this PPP and started 
Sembad: Kaumudi, a Bengali paper, in(December 1821, end a Persian one, 
the .Mirat-ul-Akbar was Started the following year. Ih these papers, 
apart from comments on other important. issues of the time, the national 
aspirations of the people of Ireland were regarded favourably. When 
John Adams temporarily suceeded‘ Lord -Hastings, he imposed a rigorous 
press ordinance in March 1823, stipulating that al} journals should be 
sanctioned by appropriate authorities, In the consequent Press Ordinance 
case in the Supreme Court, Rammohun submitted a memorial advoca- 

ting existence of a free press,” The court -approved the decision of the 
government and Rammohun then appealed to the king-in-council. The 
appeal .was also rejected at that time. But this rejection of Rammohun’s’ 
plea by.the British. government certainly does not undermine his efforts 
for agitating in favour óf native journalism, l 


as by other means Rammohun-:carried.on a bitter struggle against those 
feudal customs and rituals which. impeded further development of society, 
His movement against the evil custom of burning widows alive on the 
pyre. of their husbands is wel] known, After proving that this custom 
was not sanctioned by religion, he showed that it was not religious devo. 


Through his papers randi and Mlrat-ul-Akbar) as well 


— 
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tion but the desire of relatives to avoid the cost of supporting the widow 

that had a great deal to do with the perpetuation of salı. Rammohun 

wanted to remove -the disabilities of women in. socia] life— disabilities 

that were iniposéd-- upon them ‘by ie He demanded equality ot^ 
both» &exés in matters of property rights. In 1822 he published an arti. 

de on’ “Modern Encroachments on the Ancient Rights of Females accor. 

ding to the Hindu Law of Inheritance". Here he pointed out that all the 

ancient law.givers, without exception, were in fávour of awarding to a 
mother an équal share with her son in thé propérty of her deceased hus. 

band. These apart, he strongly advocated widow-remarriage and aboli- 

tion of child marriage. He realized, however, that these movements of 
his could not be successful in a society where education was the privilege 
of-a tiny section of the community. He realized further that these evil 

cüstofüs could not be eradicated without iriculcating into the minds of 

the Iiídians a spirit of western liberal philosophy. With this motive he 

chaínpioned the cause of western education in India, In 1822 he found- 


ed the "Ahglo- Índian Schoo} for imparting free education in English to 
Hindu boys. 


‘The government, however, wanted at that time to preserve the tradi- 
tional educational system in India to suit their own interests and inten. 
ded to establish the -Sanskrit College in Calcutta, Rammohun, ia his 
letter"to Lord Amherst, argued that it would be better to help those 
institutions where Sanskrit was taught and urged, instead, the establish. 
ment of a college where mathematics, natural philosophy, chemistry, 
dnatómy and other usefal sciences would .be taught, 


i: Consequently botli Sanskrit - College and Hindu College were 
established in Calcutta, the former satisfying the orientalists and, the 
latter wag a-victory of the forces in favoür ‘of Western education. Whe- 
ther ‘Rammohun was personally involved i in the foundation of the Hindu 
College is; lience, hot the most important question. The vita] point to 
be remembered is that the establishment of the Hindu College, where 
western: bourgeois democratic philosophy 4 was included ^im the curriculum, 
was due to the contribution not of any single individual but of a histori- 
ca] force interested in ushering in Capitalism in India, Rammohun's 
educational activities were confined not only to writing letters and peti. 
tions to the government. That he founded, in 1822, the Anglo-Indian 
School has alreddy been pointed out, “THiS is "not to suggest that he. 
wanted English education at the cost of orientz] education. In 1830 he . 
published ah article‘entitled “The English i in India should adopt Bengali 
as their Language”: / He was interested, in a true collaborationist spirit, - 
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to make a cultural synthesis.‘ Indians along with European residents 
should have adequate knowledge of both Indian and European Janguages, 
customs and philosophy. Driven by this motivation he published a 
Bengali grammar in English and later brought out its Bengali version 
(Gauriya  Vyakaran) He also founded the Vedanta College to teach 
Hindu unitarianism, 


"These sud: apart, Rammohun also demanded the granting of 
civi] rights to Indians and suggested a series of reforms to this effect. He 
echoed: Bentham's voice in clamouring for codification of laws. He felt 
that the supreme ruler of India was not the governor-gereral or the East 
India Company, but the British crown. Hence he was in favour of laws 
being enacted by the king.in-parliament, But in those days off inadequate 
communications this was not possible. Hence he suggested alternative 
methods for ensuring good laws for India. The first and foremost was 
the free press in India. The second method was the appointment of 
commissions of inquiry from time to time; and the third was to ascertain 
an enlightened public opinion in India, By this “enlightened public" 
Rammohun obviously meant the aristocracy of both wealth and intellect. 
He felt that the overall standard of public opinion in India was so 
immature and backward ‘that a legislative council for India with only 
one or two Indian nominees would have been totally controlled by the 
executive and company bureaucrats in tota] disregard of the principle 
of separation of powers./ He felt that laws for India should not be 
enacted by a bureaucratic legislature, but he relied more on the enligh- 
tened public opinion in England. Had the condition then existed for 
“the successful functioning of representative democracy in India, Ram. 
mohun might have demanded it, Regarding making of laws, he felt that 
they should be codified in such a manner as not to require any explana- 
“tion through reference to any other book of authority, . Muslim or 
Christian or Hindu., To reform the judicial system then prevailing in 
India, he suggested that the people’ should be allowed to watch the pro- 
ceedings: and to see that the judges followed the. principles of law and 
'equity.^ This ‘superintendence of | public opinion’ apart, he also pleaded 
‘in favour- of the introduction of the jury system. He also suggested 
various reforms to remodel the old and ineffective panchayat system of 
Bengal, 


Industrial Development 


* 


“Up to the middle of the nineteenth century the development of machine 
‘industry in India was prevented by two factors : first, the British traders 
15 
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_ exploited and exported a huge amount of wealth from this country 
without bringing anything in return ; secondly, prohibitory customs duties 
,,Were- imposed to prevent the export of machinery from England to India- 
"Thé huge drainage of wealth retarded the economic potentiality of India 
and disabled her capitalist class, In 176465, on the eve of the granting 
éf diWani the total revenue collected wads £8,17,000. After the granting 
of diwani, this amount increased to £ 14,70,9G0. “Through the perma- 
. pent. settlement the figure rose to £ 34,00,000. This drain of wealth 
‘apart, the adverse effects of the export duties on machinry.were revealed 
through the fact that till mid-nineteenth tentury “the cost of building 
a factory in. India was four times as much as that required to build the 
game in England ... notwithstanding the cheapness of’ Indian labour”.?* 
(This policy of the British was essential for - -enhancing exploitation of 
“India, 


_ “In order to Ne such a heavy drain of Indian wealth, Rammiohun 
Suggested that Europeans accumulating capital in this country should 
be: encouraged tó settle here and thus invest the money in India, This 
‘focusses out attention oh “an ‘important article written by Rammohun 
on thé issue of the seftletiient of Europeans in-this country. “He pointed 
out both the advantages and the disadvantages of such a settlement. He 
“did not want European labour to cofne to India as thar would hamper 
“the ` interests of the Indian labour fofcé. ‘In his reply to the select com- 
"fnittée in Englatid he explicitly pointed ; Out that he was in favour of 
“those Eliropeans cóthing and settling in. India, who had both character 
"and capital, He openly declared his aversion to the idea-of ordinary 
‘Europeans coming to India, ‘What were the advantages of such a settle. 
‘Hent of Europeans of “character and capital 7 First, by their superior 
“knowledge and skill they would improve the diae of the people and 
“bring about an industrial regeneration of India. He hoped that these 
Europeans would also introduce better techniques of cultivation: and 
“improve the mechanical arts. Secondly, these settlerswould modernize the 
legal system in India. Thirdly, they would prevent the zamindars and 
the officials from abusing their powers; Fourthly, they would help moder- 
‘hizing the education system in India, <Rammohun enlisted altogether-nine 
‘uch advantages. ‘The main logic of his was that enlightened Indians 
tollaborating with enlightened European settlers could ultimately bring 
in capitalist development in India, 


‘The vital question is: did Rarmohun evef conceive in terms of a 
future India free from foreign yoke ? It can be said in answer to this. 
“question , that when social conditions in Incia were not ‘in ‘favour of 
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such ‘independence’, Sow can we expect a man of that time to think in 
terms of a free and independent India ?, “The most that could have been 
hoped for at that time was that India would, in distant future, achieve 
the status of a dominion within the British empire, and at most to pre- 
dict a Canadalike separation, to be ruled by a combination of enlight- 
ened Indians and Europeans bound to one another through mutual 
acceptance of a superior cultural.syathesis. And that was exactly what 
Rammohun .implied. when he said. that a separation “may arise from 
many aocidenta] causes, about which it is vain to speculate or make 
predictions". Rammohun said mcre- than that, He felt that "if... 
events should occur to effect a separatioh' between the two countries" 
(that is, England and India); India would rise to a level with other large 
countries of Europe and “may succeed sooner or later in enlightening 
and, civilizing surrounding nations “of Asia”. “He also argued that a 
revolution similar to the Americar War of Independerice would not 
occur in India in so far as there was no misgovernment. Implicit in 


this argument was the idea that misgovernment in India would drive the 
pene to rebellion, , 


The ideas of Rammohun regarding the future Status of India are 
expressed by him with ful] of “ifs” and “may-s” ; and 'fience we have to 
take them mainly by implications. If this is to be regarded as the limi. 
tation of Rammohun, then. we must be honest to remember that it was 
not his individua] limitation but linitations of.the historica] context in 
which Rammohun lived, The Finante-capitalist.pliase of the British 
rule in India came long after’-Rammohun’s death, and the era of world 
imperialism emerged much later, “Hente it was not possible for Ram- 
mohun to predict at that moment of history the much later monopoly 
capitalist and imperialist character cf Britain, nor was it possible to pre- 
dict that the then progressive nascent capitalism would turn out to be 
the most reactionary element in tke future. “To expect this scientific 
materialistic prediction in Rammoham’s works is rather to expect him 
to be the father of scientific socialisn, which he was not and could not 
become under the historical conditions prevailing in India in those days 


r 
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Asok Kumar Mukhopadhyay, POLITICS OF WATER SUPPLY—THE 
CASE OF VICTORIAN LONDON, The World Press, Calcutta, 1981, 
pp. XXIV 4- 227, Rs 100. : 2 


Politics of Water Supply is am intensive case study of metropolitan 

water politics. It makes a deep probe into the interplay of partisan 
political interest, urban needs and requirements and technologica] facili- 
tation, After an introductory chapter, it deals with the struggles for 
public ownership and contro] and achievement of public ownership. It has 
& postscript on the politics of London water in the twentieth century 
since 1903. There are five appendices dealing with the constitutions of 
the Metropolitan Water Board (1903-56, 1956-65 and 1965-74), the Award 
of the Court of Arbitration and the constitution of the Thames Water 
Authority since April 1979. There is a detailed bibliography of primary 
sources, including personal papers and official proceedings, and secondary 
sources, including pamphlets and articles, There are also two maps in 
this work. 


This book which is based on the author's London Ph.D. thesis bears 
ample evidence of erudition in the fields of political science and history. 
The author has carefully read the contemporary literature. He has 
collected very pertinent and useful information from the old files ot 
The Times (London) There are critica] discussions of the Balfour 
Commission Report and the Llandaff Commission Report, 


In contemporary political science a controversy is raging between 
the American, specially the Chicago School of Political Science, and the 
exponents of the Historical School. The American pragmatists, positi- 
vists, logica] empiricists, behavioralists and the exponents of cybernetics, 
semiotics and game theory ate clamouring for the increasing study of 
political forces and processes by the application of the techniques of 
correlation, regression, multivariate analysis, semantic differential, opera. 
tions research, information theory, computer technology etc. On the 
other hand, the intuitionist and existentialist philosophers, historians, 
the marxist dialectical materialists, philosophical humanists, phenomeno. 
logists and the critical theorists see meaning and deep relevance to the 
study of political causation in large-scale generalizations based upon 
historical data. They believe that propositions immensely relevant to 
the analysis of politica] processes can be found. qut;by a careful probe 
into historical dynamics and fluctuations. (For détails see V P Varma, 
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Political Philosophy). ‘The Calcutta School of Political Science, two of 
whose great stalwarts were Dr Pramathanath Banerjee (Public Adminis. 
tration in Ancient India) and Professor D N Banerjee, championed 
the cause of the historical method, The author of the present thesis has 
shown great courage in adhering to the historical method of enquiry 
and research in an era when the so-called behavioral revolution is inva- 
ding the corridors of the Indian universities. 


Asa pioneering. and learned study of the London water administra- 
tion and the related politica] processes, this book will certainly supple: 
ment William Robson's The Government end. Misgovernment of London. 


Department of Political Science 


and Institute of Public Administration, VISHWANATH PRASAD VARMA 
Patna University. 
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S. D. Swen, PROVINCIAL BUREAUCRACY , Bihar Granth Kutir, 
Patna, ppc 196, Rs 40. 


During the British regime, public administration in India was organized 
from time to time to serve the interests of a basically unitary state. The 
pattern of administration remained highly centralized even when the 
federal structure was introduced under the Government of India Act 
1935. ‘The provincial governments functioned. under the tutelage of the 
central government and used to function virtuzlly . as the centra] field 
agencies. There was, however, the need for closer contact with the peo. 
ple. It was increasingly realized that the Imperia] regime needed the 
services of a band of trained.and loyal Indian officers who could function 
as dependable agents of the foreign rule. British interests could thus 
be safeguarded by a group of mediating officers speaking the languages 
of the Indian people and familiar with their culture and way of life. The 
result was the constitution of the Provincial Civi] Service named after the 
different provinces. “The establishment of the provincial civil service was 
therefore not the product of any federa] principle but the development 
of an effective instrument through which British interests could be safely 
realized without incurring the displeasure of the people normally- expec- 
ted by the imposition of an alien rule". 

. A .uniform pattern of provincia] civi] services was introduced 
throughout India by statutory provisions during the British regime. The 
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_ al) India services (ICS and others) manned the higher posts both at the 
centre and-in the provinces while the provincial civi] services manned 
` the subordinate posts in the districts and the loca] areas. 


The initial British view was to maintain the separation betweei 
.the covenanted and uncovenanted services. The Indians were not 
thought fit to hold higher positions in government. Soon, however, the 
need for gradual Indianization of the higher posts was felt due to pressu- 
-res coming from society and politics, The Aitchison Report (1886-87) 
for the first time recommended that the "number of appointments reser. 
ved in accordance with the provisions of the Indian Civi] Service Act 
1861 for members of the Indian Civil Service be reduced and that the 
appointments so set free be transferred to a local service, to be called the 
provincial civil service, and be separately recruited for in India in each 


province." 


Later the Islington Commission (1916) endorsed the idea of organi- 
zing the various services into two inain groups : the imperial and the 
provincial branches The commission clearly identified the — superion 
functions of the Imperia] services, and the bulk of the ordinary execu- 
.tive and judicia] work and other minor changes in the districts entrusted 
to the provincial civil services. The Aitchison Commission had also 
recommended the creation of the ‘Subordinate Civil Service’ below the 
provincia] civi] service, 


The civil services thus came to be divided into three main bran. 
ches : the Indian Civi] Service, the provincial civil service, and the subor. 
dinate civil services, The next landmark is the Lee Commission Report 
(1924) immediately after the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms. The Lee 
Commission wag concerned chiefly with the superior services. But it con. 
tained a definition of the provincial and the subordinate civil services. 


The historical evolution of the civi] services in India is a fascinating 
subject. by itself. The author has briefiy referred to it. His main focus 
is, however, on the 'provincia] bureaücracy' in Bihar. The period cove: 
red is from 1912 (when Bihar and Orissa became a separate province) 
to 1964 (up to which year ‘official information wag available). The evolu. 

‘tion ‘of the provincial civil service has been discussed in great detail, An 
interesting account has been given of the different modes of recruitment 
Which clearly show a gradual movement from “guardian bureaucracy” 
to "merit bureatwracy”. Training of civil servants has. been described 
and evaluated at great length. As the character ofi the state has changed 
from an authoritarian bureaucratic’ regime to a democratic welfare state, 
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governmenta] functions have grown both in quantity and quality. The 
new society has naturally brought in new demands, and the civil services 
had to keep in step with the changes. ‘The study has noted the changing 
role and functions of the provincia] bureaucracy, 


The study—originally a Ph.D. thesis—is rich in historical material 
and descriptive detail. In fact, it is in many ways a pioneering work in 
a field where not much research work has been done. ‘There are, how. 
ever, a few significant remarks made rather cursorily, whereas these could 

“have been pursued as important research cues, Two important issues 
in this connection are (a) the influence of caste on the structure and 
functioning of the civil services, and (b) the politicization of the pro- 
vincial bureaucracy. As the author comments, “the widespread feeling 
does exist that as members of a particular caste some persons are likely 
to be benefited while those belonging to other castes are likely to be 
victimised” (p 164). There is no corroborative evidence in this study, 
nor. has this line of thought been pursued in the research, 


On the question of politicization, the author's observation is as 
follows: “The hold of the Congress Party had been so complete upon 
the political life of the people that a general belief had set in that the 
Congress Party would remain in power permanently. his had an ad. 
verse effect on civil service neutrality in the province”. 


This is a very meaningful comment. But where is the evidence? 
The behaviour of civil servants could have been an important theme 
of research. But the author just made a passing remark and left it 
perhaps for future researchers to pursue | 


The study of bureaucracy has mainly been influenced by the Webe- 
rian paradigm, "There are however fleeting evidences, as in this study, 
that the paradigm needs modification in the light of the peculiar social 
and political conditions of the developing ^ countries. The present 
Study, which is otherwise very informative and well.documented, seems 
to have missed an opportunity to closely examine Weber in the peculiar 
socio-cultural situation of Bihar. Let us hope some one else wil] take 
up the challenge in future, There are numerous printing errors in the 


book. Get-up-wise it is a very sloppy publication. The book deserved a 
better cosmetic treatment | 


~ 
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Pau] Wallace and Surendra Chopra, eds, POLITICAL DYNAMICS 
OF PUNJAB, Guru Nanak Dev Vay, Amritsar, 1981, pp. 381 + X, 
Rs 75.00; - 

The study of regional politics in India has caught the imagination of 
political scientists, both Indian and foreign, during the last two decades. 
They have gradually discovered that a real in-depth understanding of 
the political dynamics of a country like India having a continental dimen. 
sion in respect of both size and population is not possible without detail- 
ed studies about the political dynamics of different regions and states, 
While scholars like WH Morris-Jones, ND Palmer, RL Park and 
others tried to understand Indian political system as a whole, there has 
been’ another group of scholars who have explored the intricacies of 
India’s regional politics. Paul Wallace, Paul Brass, Marguerite Barnett, 
Ralph Meyer; Marcus Franda, Myron Weiner, Robert Hardgrave, Owen 
Lynch, Anthony Carter, Iqbal Narain, and others have in recent times 
produced substantial materials for us to know India’s politica] dynamics 
at different.microlevels. The edited volume under review is the latest 
addition to this growing literature on state politics in India. The 
initiative for bringing out this volume on-Punjab politics has been taken 
by the Department of Political Science, Guru Nanak Dev University. 
The study of Indian politics would, no doubt, obtain a fillip from this 
well-prepared volume on the political dynamics of a  Véty interesting and 
significant state of India. 

Punjab has been politically a very sensitive and -changing area 
through the ages. Right from the days of Maharaja Ranjit Singh till 
today Punjab's politica] dynamics have constituted a story of absorbing 
attention to the historians and political scientists. What is now known 
as the state of Punjab within the Indian Union is not what Punjab 
used to mean a few decades ago, Like Bengal Punjab had to be bi- 
furcated in 1947 for the sake of India's independence. Lahore, the 
capital of pre-independence Punjab, went to Pakistan. What remained 
in India was again trifurcated in 1966 in the wake of the Punjabi Suba 
movement. 'The Hindu majority portion was separated to create the 
new state of. Haryana, and some of Punjab's hilly areas were merged 
with the state of Himachal Pradesh. So Punjab at present is basically a 
state whose overwhelming majority is Sikh by religion and speaks Punjabi 
language. The volume under review examines the. political dynamics 
of this truncated Punjab. 


There are altogether twenty-two papers in this volume. Of these, 
seven papers exclusively deal with the politics of Sikhism and its orga. 
ut 
16 j 
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nizational problems. The others seek to examine such interesting aspects 
ef Punjab politics as the ideology of Har Dayal, the founder of the Ghadr 
movement; the role of Muslims; tbe politics of Green Revolution ; role 
of the trade unions; the role of students; the caste problem; rural 
development; parliamentary and assembly electians in 1980; and regio- 
nal politics. A valuable introduction has been written by Paul Wallace, 
one of the co-editors of this volume, who has also contributel two very 
important papers to this collection. His discussion about religious and 
secular politics in Punjab brings forth clearly the essential nature of 
the dilemma of the Sikhs in a competing political system, The Sikhs’ 
religious politics centring around Shiromant Gurdwara Prabgndhak 
Commitiee (SGPC) and Akali Dal has to compete with their secular poli. 
tics for obtaining a majority in the Legislative Assembly through parti. 
cipation in elections held under the country’s Constitution, 


The modern cultura] resurgence of the Sikks began in the second 
half of the 19th century with the Singh Sabha mcvement seeking defence 
of the Sikh identity and establishment of thé Chief Khalsa Diwan im 
1902 as a sort of central controlling agency for the Management of these 
Sabhas, Emerging in 1920 ag a protest movement for reforming the 
management of Gurdwaras, the SGPC today exercises control over 700 
Sikh shrines throughout the world and, with its annual budget of about 
Rs, 60 million (1980-81) functions almost like "a state within a state”, 
Outside the SGPC, the Sikhs have to compete with the Hindus most of 
whom now basically support the Bharatiya Janata Party (formerly 
Bharatiya Jan Sangh). The Congress party there essentially functions 
ag a forum for enlisting the support of both the Sikhs and the Hindus 
on a secular appeal. ` 


After following a policy of confrontational politics with the Hindus 
and the central government over the Punjabi Suba issue, the Sikhs have 
afterwards veered round a policy of accommodation politics with the 
Hindus and the central government. ‘This pkase of accommodation 
politics yielded best results for the Sikhs during the Janata regime in 
New Delhi when the Akalis had two representatives in the Union ministry 
(1977-79) and controlled the state government in Chandigarh. Paul 
Wallace's analysis very neatly explains this change in terms of changes 
in religious and secular politics in Punjab. Harish K Puri’s well-written 
paper on Akali politics and Surjit Singh Narang’s paper on Chief Khalsa 
Diwan serve as complementary readings to that of Paul Wallace’s theme. 
SurindarSuri-and Narindar Dogra have jointly written a very informa- 
tive paper on the hitherto neglacted theme of SGPC elections, J S 
Gandhi has proposed in his paper a new approach to the understarding 
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of Sikh politics by emphasizing ‘process’ rather than ‘sequence’, and pro. 
vides the reader with a detailed political-sociological analysis of the 
Akali-Janata coalition government headed by Prakash Singh Badal, 


The present volume contains some interesting election studies, A 
socio-psychological approach to election studies has been adopted by 
Surjit Singh Narang. The papers on the assembly elections and parlia- 
mentary elections of 1980 break no.new methodological ground, but are 
interesting no doubt. In their joint paper on coalition governments 
in Punjab during 1967-80, S Bhatnagar and P S Verma examine Pun- 
jab’s political dynamics in gaining, maintaining and/or losing power 
over the state government machinery. Exploring the relationship between 
national and state politics, they conclude that it would be difficult for 
any party with communal orientation to achieve political stability in the 
context of Sikh-Hindu composite culture of Punjab. 


Politics in Punjab is not all Sikh politics. Surindar Kumar Sharma's 
exploratory case study of the Muslim elite, and Mark Juergensmeyer's 
case study of a lower caste religion are refreshing. ‘Similarly two pieces 
on student politics by S L Sharma and Donna Suri would give the 
reader a fairly good account of the forces active in the world of. student 
politics in Punjab. 


Although having a small size, Punjab is perhaps the most prosperous 
state in Indian Union. One of the reasons for this prosperity is certainly 
the 'Green Revolution' whose political implications have been studied 
here by T R Sharma and Dev Raj Himtanvi. Sharma’s detailed social 
and economic analysis leads to the conclusion that Punjab is unlikely 
to experience any violent politica] revolution despite the growing dis- 
parity between the wealthy and poor argiculturists. Caste and class in 
the context of changes emanating from the Green Revolution have been 
probed in the case study by M S, Dhami who has found some data par- 
tially supporting Francine Frankel’s ideas about changing agrarian 
structure. So far as the industrial sector is concerned, there is only one 
simple account of the trade union movement in - Punjab by Satyapal 
Dang. . 


LS 


The present volume ends with two leadership studies, Jesmail Singh 
examines the socioeconomic background. of district and state level CPI 
leadership, and Emily C, Brown gives a fascinating account of the ideo. 
logy of Har Dayal, founder of the Ghadr party. Brown’s paper offers the 
best researched analysis in this volume. Har Dayal, who was simultan. 
eously a militant revolutionist, a pacifist, a rationalist, a feligizist, a 
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nationalist, an internationalist, an elitist, and a democrat, has been 
vividly protrayed by Emily Brown. 


The areas covered by the- present volume are many and the treat- 
ment generally gives the reader a clear understanding of the political, ideo 
logical, electoral and socio-economic dynamics of modern Punjab, There 
‘are, however, other areas of neglected research not covered in this volume. 
Substantial number of labourers from Bihar, U. P and Rajasthan migrate 
to Punjab in search of a variety of jobs; hence the political role of this 
migrant labour needs close observation. Similarly peasants’ movement, 
women in politics, organized interest groups, Hindu politics, non-Akali 
minor groups and parties and their political strategies, pclitics at the 
loca] government level, and, above all, the impact of centre-state 

.relations on the political dynamics of the state are important and inte- 
resting areas of research in Punjab politics. The recent Khalistan move. 
ment also deserves a deep analysis by the academics. The editors would 
earn our gratitude if a supplementary volume containing research papers 
on these neglected areas is produced in the near future for helping the reader 
to have a fuller understanding of the political dynamics of this economi. 
cally prosperous and politically interesting state of the Indian Union. 
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Editor's Note 


The editor regrets the inordinate delay in the publication of this .ssae. 
This delay has been caused by complete dislocation of work at the printing 
press. In order to avoid further delay the size of this issue has been re- 
duced to almost half the normal size of our journal. 


The editorial board has decided that the two issues scheduled to be 
published in 1983 - (Volume Three, Number Two and Volume Four, 
Number One) will be published as one combined vclume in honour of the 
memory of Karl Marx who died one hundred years ago on 14 March 1883, 


POLITICAL SCIENCE IN YUGOSLAVIA 
Apor Brow 


“AS A SPECIAL discipline pursued at the level of academic studies political 
science is one of the youngest fields of social sciences in Yugoslavia,’ - It 
is true that the more recent history of the nations and nationalities 
living in this country has given rise, especially within the marxian tra- 
dition, to significant works, which represent a contribution also to politi- 
cal science, It is also a fact that in the old Yugoslavia, formed im 1918, 
there were in the interwar period— despite the dominant normativism 
in legal sciences—coming up the first elements of a sociological approach 
to the phenomenon of politics, Nevertheless, we can speak of political 
science' as a special discipline only after world war IL after the 
working people and the nations of Yugoslavia had in the national libera. 
tion war (1941-1945}—which also ' had the character of the socialist 
revolution— created for themselves the conditions for independence: 
economic, social and cultural development. 


But in the new Yugoslavia also political science developed only 
gradually, The essential impulse towards the growth of this discipline 
was given by the decision of leading political forces for self-management 
in the socialist social and- political development (1950)3 While condi. 
tioned by the resistance against the foreign pressure this decision was 
founded an the-socialist revolution and -on the entire democratic socialist 
theoretical and political traditign (the Paris Commune, Lenin's Soviets, 
etc), and as such it was of decisive importance not only for constitu- 
ting but also for the entire subsequent development of political 
. Science in Yugoslavia, 

‘Supported by the values inherent in our foreign policy, essentially 
characterized by nonalignment, :and in fruitful and critical contacts with 
the political science in the contemporary world, political science 
4n Xugoslavia had sin the 1960s through the establishment of Higher 
Schools of Political ‘Sciences (or Faculties of ‘Political Sciente} ac. 
‘quired the institutional framework? within which today the process of 
professional training and scientific research is carried on, When we add 
to this numerous .other institutions concerning themselves specifically 
with the study-of;political ;relations;we can-say that there have been in the 
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present-day Yugoslavia created faitly adequate institutional conditions, 
which have been, and are, today a significant factor in the development 
of political science. 


SCOPE OF THE SUBJECT 


- Being late with its claim to academic status, polttical science in Yugoslavia 
; well as in other parts of the world had to ptove its legitimacy by the 
specific subject of its research and teaching. The protagonists of the new 
discipline had to demonstrate that the political insights gained in the 
already established disciplines do not exhaustively cover the political 
problems or do not deal with them in a complex way. The delimitation 
against the legal disciplines was of key significance for the overall orient. 
ation of the emerging discipline; it was carried out clearly and effecti- 
. vely. thanks also to the support from some outstanding representatives 
` of the legal sciences, 
~ Mhe Yugoslav political scientists had to take their stand also upon 
_¢ertain conceptions of the subject of the discipline which were to be 
` found ín political science itself wherever this scietice was established 
as ati independent social science field. - Above all they were confronted 
with the traditionalist views which equated the subject of political science 
‘(or still equate it) with the state, and thus the science of politics with 
the science of the state, Even more difficult was the delimitation against 
the mote recent, often still prevailing, conception according to which 
power représents the specific field of political science, and political science 
would be the science of power, 

The response to these challenges ‘involved various attempts to 
‘define the scope of the discipline as to indude a pretty broad area of 
_social relations. When discussing the subject of politics, the Yugoslav 
' authors‘ called: attentíon to the normative and the real aspects of politics, 
to the contemporary and to the historical aspects of politics, and what- 
is of special significance, to the state aspects end the social aspects of 
politics, In doing this they defined the subject of political science in 
such a way that it'most certainly includes tbe problems related to the 
state and the dialectics of the state and the society; such a concept of 
politics (politics in the narrower sense of the - term), however, is in the 
opinion of most of the Yugoslav writers too natrow, as it leaves out of 
account the broader field of the management of society and `of its parts, 
which clearly has also a political character. 'The Yugoslav authors have 
thus—not without protests*—worked out a broader concept of politics 
which comprises both the problems of the state and of power as well 
às a large field of the management of social affairs, particularly of those re. 
lated to the resolving :of conflicting interests in the society ` 
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In this way the answer has been also given to the second question, 
which was most keenly felt in the young, emerging political science; 
what is the relation between politics and self-management, Does self. 
management, which indudes also those processes designated with the 

“withering away of the state", not mean a negation of politics, and by 
extension, ‘also of the political science? Some have thought and still 
think so, Even those authors who place politics together with the 
state, commodities, money into the arsenal of the bourgeois world 
emphatically point out that in the present period, and also for quite 
some time to come, self-management will continue to have a political 
character.” Roughly speaking, as regards the relation between politics 
: and self-management there have emerged two more or less marked stand. 
points (if leaving out those which see in self-management a category 
that will replace. politics in its entirety): the first standpoint claims 
that all self-management relations are political relations, whereas the 
second standpoint distinguishes among self-management those relations 
which are of political character and those which are not. 


In any case the result of these discussions was the conclusion that self. 
management was no bandicap for the development of political science. In 
fact, it was a factor essentially fostering its development both through pro. 
viding a wider area of freedom for the social sciences (and within their 
framework to political science), and through extending the subject beyond 
the sphere of the state to the sphere of the society itself, covering also 
the entire field of the processes generally designated as the “socialization 
of politics”, In the ‘discussions about the subject of politics there has 
thus in Yugoslavia come to prevail a fairly broad conception of politics, 
which not only comprises the field of the execution of power but also 
the entire field of the management of social affairs, Political science 
is thus not only a science of the state, political parties and other 
“classical ' political subjects but at the same time also a science dealing 
with (self)-management of segments of society—thus with the sell. 


management in the sphere of labour (associated labour) and the society 
as a whole, E 


In looking for answers to the question, what is the substance of 
politics and what should be the optimal scope of political science, 
Yugoslav political scientists were decisively influenced by the contribu- 
tions of classical marxism, On the basis of this source they have tried, 
sometimes with more or less articulated nuances, to find out what could 
be the conception of political science, which would be founded on the 
essential theoretical and methodological premises of historical materialism, 
At.the same time the interest has been focused on the contributions 
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of classical marxist writers to the specific fields of the contemporary 
political science.” Starting from the  assümptions that the dialectical 
Tüéthod excludes any static and dogmatic fixation of the relation between 
ihe rulers and the ruled, the Yugoslav writers have been critical of the 
theories, notwithstanding their origi, whick proclaim or imply the 
relation betwéen the rulers and the ruled as historically unpioblematic 
aiid/or unchangeable, On- the other hand, political science in Yugoslavia 
has ttied to be open to the findings of conteniporary political science 
which ate thought te have contributed to the understanding at least 
of some aspects of political reality." 


FIELDS OF POLITICAL SCIENCE 


In the coutse of its development political science in Yugoslavia has beer 
Tücreasingly differentiating into individual disciplines and fields concer- 
hed with individual sectors of investigation and teaching. This was rela- 
ted to the nature of the political processes, to the division of labour 
at the academic level, as well as determined by the general theoretical 
standpoints from which our authors discuss political phenomena, In 
this papet an attefapt will be made to outline only some of the fields 
of dici plines of political science in Yugoslavia, 


Political Theory 


it -judged by the nutiber of works whose titles contain the expres- 
sion ‘political theory’, one could easily say that works of this kind are 
in the conteriporaty Yugoslav political science scarce’ However, this 
would fail to reveal the real scope and content of the political theoretical 
predccupations in this country. In an estimate of the presence and of 
the overall orientation of the political theory it is necessary to take into 
consideration alsó the works which deal with the general problems of 
politics and of political science as well as those -dealing with indi- 
vidual fields and’ with: aspects of politics; inasmuch à$ they have theorc- 
tical components, This means that for gaining à more detailed under. 
standing of the situation in the political theory in our country it would 
be necessary tô analyze the works studying: the problems and the struc. 
ture of politics and political science and to take into account the theore- 
tical constituents of the individual-politological disciplines and also the 
political thought of sócial practice to the extent in which it-contains 
theoretical components. : 


Such an ambitious task cannot be undertaken here. Without “ex. 
plicit reference to all the possible-sources, -we shall here attempt to point 
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to those foci that seem to be of key significance for understanding the 
political theoretical preoccupations of the Yugoslav writers, 


It should perhaps be stated first that most of the Yugoslav political 
scientists are genuinely critical of the conception of a ‘‘value-free’’ poli- 
tical science. On the other hand, not a few authors call attention to 
the danger of a pragmatic instrumentalization of Political science. 
When discussing the relation between political ideology and poli- 
tical science, they therefore emphasize the dialectical nature of this 
relation,” 


In its treatment of the general problems of politics, and in parti- 
cular of the developmental course of the political system of socialist 
self-management. the Yugoslav political thought and political science 
are emphasizing above all the fellowing aspects : 

Self-management The political theoretical considerations are sub. 
stantially touching on and pervading the considerations devoted to self- 
management, which is understood tg be one of the principal laws in 
the transitional period, For the Yugoslav political, science self-managc- 
ment is significant from several points of view, It has exercised and it 
continues to exercise an influence on the restructuring and on the ex. 
pansion of the concept of politics. It has renewed and brought into 
sharper focus the problem of the political system in the transitional 
period, the meaning of its specific forms, intended to ensure:a maximum 
leading role of the working class in association with all the working 
people within the entire economic, social and political life. It has 
trought into prominence the significance of the transformation of the 
socio-economic relations in the society of the transitional period and: 
emphasized the significance of these relations for the political system, 
It has renewed and elucidated from new angles the significance of the 
critique of the ''political state" and of the general representative 
mandate. It has actualized: the problem of ‘the political alienation, 
‘bureaucratism, technocratism and-of other forms of elitism in general 
and in particular in the political systems of the transitional period, It 
has actualized the problem of the withering away" of the state. 
It has brought into focus of political science the problems of the dialec. 
tics of labour and politics. It has given specia] emphasis to the problems 
„of micro-politics (in the work organization, in factories, in schools, in 
cultural institutions, in basic units of social and political organiza- 
tions etc.) and at the same time stressed the significance of the direct 
linkage ‘between micro-and macro-politics, It has evolved new points 
of view concerning the relation between domestic and foreign policy, 
etc. 
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Interests and Politics The self-management standpoint has been 
and continues to be one of the essential factors influencing the Yugoslav 
writers to put into the foreground the problems of the relations of 
interests and politics at both the general theoretical level and at the 
level of discussing the political system of the socialist self-management. 
In the works of Yugoslav authors we often come across statements to the 
effect that interests are "the determining category of politics’ or 
claiming that "to speak of politics, hence, means to speak of interests’’.™ 
Particular emphasis is here given to the problems of the direct articula. 
tion and aggregation of interests and to the problems of the relation 
between the individual, particular, and general interests as proceeding 
from the dominant role of the historical interest of the working class 
and other strata of the working population. 


National and International Dimensions of Politics Political thought 
and political science in Yugoslavia have been paying great attention to 
‘those political theoretical problems which bring out the dialectics of the 
national and of the class interests as well as the dialectics between the 
‘national and tbe international dimensions of politics." In the fore- 
ground has been the belief that between what is of class nature and 
what is of national character there is to be no hierarchical relation, or 
that there is not and cannot be any hierarchical relation between the 
national and the supra-national interests. Hence the specific emphasis 
which the Yugoslav political thought and science bestow on the content 
of federalism, internationalism, solidarity, nonalignment, etc. 


Socialism and democracy The linkage between self-management 
and socialism in the Yugoslay political science necessarily invclves also 
the linkage between socialism and democracy.% The emphasis on the 
democratic character of socialism stems from the canception of socia. 
lism as a world process, in which—along with the overcoming of the 
economic, political and ideological alienation——‘‘ag free association of 
producers’’ is becoming a reality. Hence the critical stand to be found 
in Yugoslav political science as regards the conceptions of the represen- 
tative democracy and against all the elitist variants of democracy and, 
on the other hand, the attempt to define the self-management demo. 
cracy as a specific form of pluralism (ie, “the self, management plura- 
lism" or even more commonly "the pluralism of self-management 
interest’’-)' 


Political development ^ Although political science in Yugoslavia 
has not elaborated a special discipline that might be termed “‘political 
development’’, it has been contributing—as already indicated above— 
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. essential elements ‘towards the emergence of such a theory. The follow. 
ing points, in addition to what has been said already, deserve being 


specified : 

(i Political development is not a category to be understood as a pheno- 
menon in isolation ; rather, it is a process most closely connected with 
the economic and most general social Sevelopients 


(ii) It follows that without economic ‘emancipation, without. full eco- 
_Momic sovereignty and equality there cannot be any full political 
freedom. 


(iii) There exists no universal model of political development. In the 
shaping of the political system there emerges a contradictory interaction 
of the individual, particular and universal momenta, which all require 
a permanent innovative intervention on the part of the subjective forces 

. Of a society as well as their full independence to forming the political 
system. and in searching for most expedient: methods of social develop- 
.ment. 


(iv; The most outstanding characteristic of the contemporary political 

: and social development is socialism as a world process and as political 
and economic emancipation (as well as a simultaneous interdependence 
and integration) of nations, whereas the contradictions between the 
forces of domination and those of emancipation represent one of the 
fundamental contradictions of the contemporary world. 


(v): The essential criterion of political development resides in the 
extent to which man as an active, critical and creative part of the 
emancipatory social forces is capable gradually to overcome the political 
(and any other kind of) alienation and of creating possibilities for a 
more free development of himsélf and.of all others. 


' History, of Political Thought and 
Contemporary Political Ideas — . 


“As a- consequence of the point of-view predominant among the Yugoslav 
_ political scientists that contemporary : ‘political science cannot be mecha. 
` nically separated from the history of political thought, political science 
in Yugoslavia has been paying considerable attention to the history of 
. political.ideas,' First it should be mentioned that several works have 
l been published which bring out outlines. of the history of political 
¿ thought. over. a longer period of time, Thus we should in particular men- 
tion’ the work of:R.D. Lukic, who: is one’ of the few authors who have 
. tried in detail to'define the scope of the, subject, J, Goricar. and J. 
. Kolakovic*® To a related category belong anthologies of texts on the 
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history of political-thought, most of them provided with extensive 


accounts of the characteristics of individual trends or of the represen. 
tatives of political thought.) Particular attention hes been paid by our 


authors to the history of socialist political ideas, especially to the his. 
tory of marxism and within this framework to the political thought ot 
marxism," 


In this context we should also mention the works dealing with the 
genesis and the essence of self-management?, as well as some fairly com. 
prehensive anthologies of texts from this field™ Additionally, there 
have in recent years appeared works which concern themselves with 
particular topics of the individual periods of the political thought from 
the ancient times, the Renaissance and the political thought of the 
bourgeois revolutions in modern times to the individual currents in 
the twentieth century political thought: catholicism, elitism, fascism, 


 meo-fascism, ‘technocratism and bureaucratism,  instrumentalism?* A 


significant contribution has been made also by those Yugoslav social 
scientists who in their works deal with the individual aspects of politi- 


_ cal thought in the developing countries, including the nonalignment 


doctrine? All in all we are justified to say that this field of political 
science has significantly contributed towards the expansion of horizons, 


towards increasing the emancipating factor of political science and tow. 


ards the expansion of the range of problems coped with, 


Theory and Problems of State 


The theory of state, which as recently as several decades ago used to 
be understood as political theory tout court, has ir. political science in 
Yugoslavia undergone significant tranformations. It should be pointed 
out that its significance—parallel to the developmen: of political science 
as the central discipline dealing with political phenomena—has decreas- 
ed in favour of political theory and some other general politological 
disciplines. Yugoslay political thought and science, however, have 
never (anarchically) negated the importance -of state but—on the basis 
of -the marxian theory and of the practice of the socialist construction— 
sought to give concrete form to -the laws underlying the contemporary 
state, especially the state in the ‘transitional :period, It sought to ‘bring 
out the topical problem of the ‘(political state’"—by reviving and 


-developing Marx’s and Lenin’s:conception of the “withering away” :of 


the .state and by elucidating the problem of the relation between :the 
economic sphere and the state sphere -in the ‘transitional period in 
general. The criticism 'of etatism ** is here not to 5e understood as an 
abstract negative assessment : the state should .be analysed in concrete 
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terms and with full regard to the specific historical circumstances—hence 
it'is understandable that the role of the state is enhanced in the first 
post-revolutionary period, that the state is indispensable in the post- 
colonial period in developing countries, and that even in the political 
system of the socialist self-management, where the state is in fact wither- 
ing away, it will for a long time to come preserve some of its significant 
functions + 


A gradual withering away of the state is a process identical with 
the development of self-management, In such a general context and 
from such points of departure it is understandable that in their wri. 
tings on the theory of the state the Yugoslav authors invariably deal also 
with the problems of the withering > away of the state.” Among the 
general works dealing with the problems of state we should single out 
the attempt to constitute a politologically emphasized “political theory 
of state". Further contributions to the politological treatment of the 
state are represented by works dealing with the problems of the con. 
temporary state, emergence of etatism, bureaucratism, parliamentarism, 
with the role of the state in developing countries?, with the relation 
between the church and the state?, with the historical intervention of 
the state into the economy*, and with the economic role of the state in 
some areas of the developing countries? 


The Socio-Political System of the SFR Yugoslavia 


The political system of Yugoslavia or the individual aspects of this 
system are treated by such a large number of Yugoslav works that it 
would be beyond the scope of our brief presentation of the development 
and the current state of political science in Yugoslavia to mention them 
all, let alone to analyse them, Given the characteristics of our theme, 
it will for reasons of space not be possible to give more than some 
general points of departure and the basic directions in the development 
of the political system of the Yugoslav society as reflected in some typi. 
cal works here taken as a sample.?* 


After the first phase of the development of our political system, 
generally designated by Yugoslav writers as revolutionary etatism the 
political system of Yugoslavia went through several stages of develop. 
ment, which are from certain angles characterized as such by consti. 
tutional acts that provided a normative framework and a statement of 
the basic principles, After the first Constitution promulgated in 1946 
the following constitutional acts have been adopted : the Constitutio. 
nal Act (1953). the Constitution promulgated in 1968, the Constitution 
promulgated in 1974 (after several important amendments) When in 
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.1950 the Yugoslavs consciously decided for self-management, this repre- 
_sented a decision of key importance for the subsecuent development 
. of the political system, for its internal transformations, and for its overall 
orientation. The fundamental aim of all the transformations within the 
"political system was to ensure for the working class and other working 
people a position in which they will be able as directly as possible to 
make decisions on the conditions, means and results pf their labour and 
- Ott this basis also on all the essential social and political affairs. 
It was this approach to the political system which led the Yugoslav 
- writers to pay extraordinary attention to the socio-economic relations, 
- which are at the core of the political system of the socialist selfi-manage. 
ment?" Within this framework special attention has been paid to the 
problem of the transformation of state property into more developed 
forms of social property which tepresents a uniication of workers with 
the means of production including their decisions concerning the expan. 
ded reproduction.** Social property involves a whole series of new socio. 
. economic categories ("associated labour", ““‘income”’, “free exchange of 
labour", ‘personal labour", “social planning", “basic organization of 
` associated labour, etc), which represent the point of departure for 
any discussion about as well as for the functioning of the socie-political 
system of contemporary Yugoslavia. 


We shall here point out only some of the starting points and direc. 
tions of the political system which have been receiving special emphasis 
in Yugoslav political and politological literature : 


1. The political system of socialist self-management is not based 
on the category of the abstract citizen but it takes its start from the 
working people organized in the basic self-managing organizations and 
communities (working organizations or rather the organizations of asso- 
ciated labour in the sphere of material production, schools. hospitals, 
local: communities, communities of interest, etc) 


2. The assembly system’? (ie. the assemblies of communes, re- 
publics and provinces, federation) is not based on and develcping not 
through general political representation but on the bzsis of the concrete 
‘interest-articulated structure of the society. e 


3.. The basis and the “skeleton” of the entire assembly system as 
well as of the political system is the delegate system. According to 
its conception on principle and to its institutional implementation the 
delegate system represents a specific form of linkage integration of 
labour and politics, and a concrete eahoratidn of Ue principle of direct 
democracy, : ; 
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4. The delegate system and self-management in general have 
exercised and continue to exercise the decisive influence on the concep. 
tion of federalism" in Yugoslavia. With the new Constitution the in. 
dependent role of republics and provinces has been stressed, while on 
the other hand their responsibility for the execution of those affairs 
which by agreement are within the competence of the federation has 
been increased. The new “cooperative federalism” manifests itself here 
also in the composition of the most important federal agencies as well 
as in the obligatory cooperation of the federal agencies with the republican 
and provincial ones particularly when more important economic decisions 
are in question. 


5. On this basis the system of (direct) socialist democracy, which 
proceeds from such. a socio-economic basis and socio-political structure 
Offers ample possibilities for direct articulation and integration of inter- 
ests, Therefore Yugoslav writers have designated the specific democracy 
which is characteristic of the political system of socialist self-management 
as-‘‘pluralism of self-management interests" or rather as "self-manage- 
ment pluralism’’.@ 


6. It needs to be mentioned that political science in Yugoslavia 
pays great attention to the role of the subjective forces, especially to the 
socio-political organizations and in particular to the League of Commu- 
nists.^ Among the principal problems with which Yugoslav political 
thought and political science concern themselves is the question how to 
adapt the  indispensably leading ideological and political role of the 
League of Communists to the specific system of self-management or to 
pluralism of self-management interests. 'The conceptions of the party as 
a substitute for the class are being rejected, thus driving it out to the 
fringe of political life. Ways and means are being sought for strengthen. 
ing the leading role of the League of Communists (along with streng- 
thening all other elements of subjective forces, including science) as the 
inner force of self-management itself, 


7. Proceeding from such starting points and such an overall orien- 
tation, Yugoslay political thought and political science seek to form 
precisely such a relation between the society and the state in the political 
system of the transitional period which signifies “withering away of the 
state" or the socialization of politics But in the political system of 
self-management and in its function the state preserves some Of its im- 
portant functions (normative, subsidiary, protective, etc) which are 
undergoing a gradual transformation according to the lean of the 
socialize Hoa: of politics. à 
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. A political system designed in this way  understandably does not 
fiixiction smoothly, without difficulties, contradictions and weaknesses. 
These questiotis are likewise treated in Yugoslav political thought and 
political science with ‘critical attention, particularly as regards the.further 
developmierit ‘of socialist democracy, the stability of the system and its 
éfficiency.** 


Political Organization and Interest Groups 


The- gradual overcoming of the abstract normativism and globalism in 
political science and the sieed for exposing the whole dialectics of interests 
in the relation between the state and the society have been in Yugoslav 
politícal science connected with the theoretical treatment as well, as with 
some empirical studies of the political organizations (reference ís here 
made to political parties and to socio- political organizations) and of the 
interest groups. In several works Yugoslav political scientists have svste- 
matically dealt with the problems of political parties as a special politi- 
-cal institution“; several works have been devoted to analysing the revo- 
lutionary avant-garde as presented by outstanding marxian thinkers:*, 
others have analysed the ideology of certain kinds of ..contemporary 
political parties’, or discussed the history of -he political parties of 
individual Yugoslav nations" Considerable attention has been given to 
the processes of bureaucratization of political parties as well as to the 
factors affectíng their democratization. Special emphasis has been laid 
on the relation between the party system and democracy ; demanding 
a historically concrete treatment of this question, Yugoslav -writers point 
out that from the standpoint of the socialist self-management and from 
the standpoint of the development of socialíst democracy the perspective 
of development lies neither in the one-party nor in the multiparty system, 
but only in the party-less direct democracy." In this connection we also 
come across the theme which. is otherwise but seldom encountered in 
contemporary political science—the -theme of how the politícal parties 
"wither away" in circumstances Which no longer offer conditions for 
their existence (class society etc). In the fréàtinent of ihe socio-politi- 
cal organizations of the S,F.R. of Yugoslavia intréasing interest is being 
paid—in addition to discussions of principles—to monographic trcat- 
ments and to empirical studies of the League of Communists and other 
socio-political organizations (the Socialist Alliance of the Working People 
of Yugoslavia, the Confederation of Trade Unions, the Union of Social: st 
Youth, and the Veterans' Federation). 52 


As already mentioned, considerable attention has been stimulated l by 
the theoretical and (partly) also by the empirical problems of the interest 
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groups including their role in the Yugoslav political system. Yugoslav 
political scientists point out the complementary nature as well as the 
differences in the principles governing the class theory of politics and 
the tkeory of interest groups—as well as the. complementary nature of 
the category of the class and the term ‘interest group’; in addition to 
some studies dealing with the conceptual problems of the various interest 
groups in general and international interest groups in particular“, some 
authors deal also with the problems of interest groups in some foreign 
political systems** as well as with the general problems of the theory of 
interest groups. Several works have also appeared which deal in parti- 
cular with the role of the interest groups or of social organizations and 
associations in the political system of the S-F.R.Y., where socialist self- 
management and the specific form of federalism impart great significance 
to the role of voluntary associations.** 


Although it can be said that the study of political organizations 
and of the interest groups has not as yet reached a satisfactory degree 
of development, the current situation in this field nevertheless represents 
a significant step forward in the understanding of contemporary political 
reality. 


international Relations 


Although a young discipline, "Inteinational Relations? has by now won 
for itself a notable place inside the structure of political science in 
Yugoslavia. Without doubt this is related to the growing significance 
and the active role of Yugoslavia in international relations as well as to 
the current achievements in this field. It can safely be stated that by 
means of several fundamental works that have appeared in the recent 
years this discipline has established itself. In recent years there have 
also appeared the first attempts to formulate systematic outlines of the 
contemporary theories of international relations.? 


Yugoslav writers reject both the conception of international rela- 
tions according to which international relations would stand simply for 
a sum of disciplines dealing with this sphere as well as the conception 
of international relations as merely relations among states.* This is 
reflected in the inclusion of an increasing number of subjects and factors 
of international relations in the study, and this permits a sociological 
analysis of contemporary reality. When: analysing the international com- 
munity as a fundamenta] or-at least as one of the fundamental categories 
of this discipline, they call attention to the factors which increase the 
interdependence and integration of contemporary world, particularly 
stressing the mutual economic dependence, the increasing circulations 
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of ideas and of people, and also the danger of the self-destruction of 
“mankind, On the other hand, they analyse the factors which make for 
divisions among the mankind today (inequality due to the effect of the 
world market and as a consequence of colonialism, bloc policy, imperia- 
lism, and all other forms of domination and subordination, etc) The 
struggle to effect a new international economic order is hence becoming 
also one of the topical issues in the science of international relations.*? 


In this context emerge also the problems of nonalignment, which is 
as a policy, as a political doctrine and as a movement the subject of 
numerous studies by our authors and at the same time a marked consti- 
tuent part of the science of international relations. Irrespective of how 
individual writers classify the problems of nonzlignment, they all reject 
the views according to which the nonalignment policy should be but a 
short-term phenomenon, related merely to the confrontation of the blocs 
and losing its significance in conditions when tbe superpowers have 
reached an agreement on decreasing the mutual tension. Our writers 
seek for the deeper roots of nonalignment in the effects of the anti-im- 
perialist revolutions, in the resistance against the division of the world 
into blocs, in rejecting any kind of policy of force and domination, in 
the tendency to secure democratic and equal international relations, in 
the necessity to preclude another World War and to establish peace, in 
the need to increase the economic development of less developed coun- 
tries—all of which is in the interest of the developed countries, 


The nonalignment policy, it is stressed by numerous Yugoslav writ- 
ers, is at the same time an expression of the struggle for national eman- 
cipation and of the wishes for a closer cooperation and integration, Fd- 
ward Kardelj, who in his study Historical Roots of Nonalignment gave 
special emphasis to this idea formulated a fairly general standpoint 
of Yugoslav political science when he wrote; “The  nonalignment 
movement is not a subjectivist construction or an ephemeral phenomenon 
in a given historical moment of the international situation but a long- 
term historical factor which has the power of historical necessity”? 9 
Another generally held opinion is hence expressed also by another writer 
who says that “The study of the theoretical questions of the nonalign- 
ment movement has a fundamental significance also for the further deve- 
lopment of the science of international relations’’.* 


Other Fields of Political Science 


The fields of political science briefly outlined above can understandably 
not exhaust all the subjects discussed and studied by Yugoslav writers 
in the post-war period and in particular during the last two decades. 
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' Here we would like to mention a few fields which would in the future 
` require at least as much attention as has been paid to the disciplines 
discussed above. First we are referring to public administration, which 
has in our country some significant representatives who treat it as a part 
` of political science.* We also should not by-pass the problems of political 
culture, closely associated with the problems of political ideology and 
public opinion. It can be assumed tbat this field has a fine future 
also in our political science. A detailed study should also be made of 
the problems of contemporary socialism ; Yugoslav authors deal with 
them in several important works." Also, we should not overlook the 
fields of comparative political systems, a field of great significance for 
political science and political practice. Within this framework a detailed 
analysis would elucidate the contributions made by the Yugoslay politi. 
Cal scientists to the study of the political systems of the developing 
countries." 


EVALUATION AND PERSPECTIVES 


To give an all-round evaluation of the résults, problems and perspec- 
tives of political science in Yugoslavia is rio easy task—in particular since 
we do not have at our disposal any detailed study of the current state 
of political disciplines in their respective fields, Nevertheless, we shall 
venture to offer a few hypothetical rather than categorical statements 
by means of which we would like to call attention to some of the general 
characteristics of the brief period of development of political science in 
our society, 


_ Although political science is one of the youngest disciplines among 
our social sciences, it has already achieved some remarkable results. 
Among the most important ones probably rank the actualization and 
‘the original elaboration of some of the substantial aspects of politics and 
of political self-management. ‘The dialectics of labour and of politics 
ïs thus becoming the axis around which revolve both the political 
theory and the practical efforts for changing the political system. The 
study of the problems of the relation between the' interests and politics, 
‘the search for riew forms of interrelating national, class\and internatio- 
nal dimensions of politics, the actualization and concretization of the 
problems oi direct democracy, the attempt. to find original solutions to 
the problems of the relation between, monism and pluralism in a politi. 
cal system of the transitional period—all this could be estimated as a 
contribution of Yugoslav political science. This contribution includes 
also thematic accents related to socialism as a world process as well as to 
the development of the principles and criteria of nonalignment. 
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In assessing the level of political science in Yugoslavia some weak 
- points cannot be denied ; remnants of normativism, and underdevelop. 
ment of.some sectors of the discipline are amcng the shortcomings most 
frequently mentioned. A need for a-broader methodological reflection 
. is also felt." The selfcritical spirit noted in the discussions at the 
Third .Congress of Yugoslav political " scientists at the beginning of 
1978** or on some other recent occasions" is not an expression of scepti- 
- cal quietism but an invitation for fresh initiatives. There are at least 
five factors offering open chances for the discipline: J) the growing 
interest of social practice for the results.of scientific research ; 2) initia. 
tives of building up large research projects in political science; 3) a 
more tight relation between political scientists and direct "users" in 
-planning the research through "free exchange of labour"; 4) further 
- democratization of political system; and 5) favourable conditions for 
. international communication. 
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AFGHANISTAN : THE LATEST PHASE IN INDIA'S POLICY OF 
NONALIGNMENT 


SaURI P. BHATTACHARYA 


On 24-25 DzcEMBER 1979 the Soviet armed forces crossed into Afghanistan, 
featuring for the first time a direct Soviet military action im a region out- 
Side Europe. This Soviet action, ostensibly at the invitation of the then 
: Afghan regime of Hafizulluh Amin, was the culmination of a process that 
slartea in 1973 with the toppling of the Zahir Shah monarchy by Moham. 
med Daud’s non-communist republican regime and entled with two more 
coups in quick succession—the first (in 1978) by Nur Mohammed Taraki 
and the second (in 1979) by Amin himself, both of whom belonged to 
the Khalq (the Masses) faction of the Democratic Party of the Masses 
(DPM) of Afghanistan. The Soviet action brought in its train a new 
regime dominated by the party’s Percham faction and installed Babrak 
Karmal as the country's new President who, just before the Soviet mili. 
tary action, had been in exile in Prague, Czechoslovakia, 


From the very first moment the Soviet Union’s Afghanistan demar- 
che appeared to develop into an international crisis of watershed propor- 
tions, the uniqueness of which is borne out by the following points : 


a, Afghanistan being the next door neighbour of the Soviet Union, 
the existence of a marxist regime there depending upon the Soviel 
anmy makes reversal of the situation in Afghanistan muth more 
difficult than in other countries, not contiguous to the Soviet Union, 


b. The communization of, and the Soviet military movement in 

- Afghanistan, almost coinciding with America's withdrawal from Iran, 

itself the result of a fundamentalist Islamic revolution led by Ayatol- 
lah Khomeini, also marks a geopolitical victéry for the Soviets, 


c. The continuing Soviet intervention to ptop. up the Babrak 
Karmal regime in Afghanistan ‘extends Soviet influence within 850 
miles from the Arabian .Sea. Only a not too secure. and stable 
Baluchistan province of Pakistan stands -between Soviet-occupied 
Afghanistan and the Persian Gulf, the socalled jugular of the indus- 
trial west, AEN 
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d. This occurs at a time of perceived western (or US) withdrawal 
from the Third World as symbolized by Vietnam and Iran debacles, 

' and augmentation, even if only perceived, of.the Soviet advances 
throughout the region and the world, - i 


e. The first marxist coup of 1978 and the Soviet invasion of 

Afghanistan in 1979 effectively ends Afghanistan's century-old buffer 

` status making Pakistan vulnerable to a possible second disintegra- 
tion after the first that occurred in 1971, ! 


Not inexplicably therefore the developments in Afghanistan produ. 
ced alarm throughout the region and the world, and the nations, big 
- and small, began to take measures and countermeasures that threatened 
to not merely put an end to detente between the Super Powers but 
engulf the entire world in Cold War II, with tae countries of the region 
of Southwest Asia and South Asia in particular feeling a certain tension 
and insecurity that tended to undo the processes of their development, 
only started relatively recently. In particular, the US administration of 
' President Carter, caught in a nasty and inconvenient election politics, 
' reacted in no uncertain terms to this particular Soviet action in Afghanis. 
tan by declarmg, among other things, a new US doctrine of interven- 
tion in the Persian Gulf (known as the ‘‘Carter Doctrine"? and other 
follow-up decisions purporting to (i) establish a Rap:d Deployment Force 
` of troops, airmen, sailors and marines, (ii find for them bases (in case 
of already existing ones, to strengthen them) in the Indian Ocean (Diego 
Garcia) and the littoral states (Oman, Kenya, and Somalia), and (iii) 
aid Pakistan's faltering economy and seemingly inadequate defence. The 
countries of the region, including India, also began to develop respon- 
ses to the events set in motion by the crisis in Afghanistan! 


It would be the author's endeavour in this paper to discuss the res- 
ponses and stances of India, which is not only an important 
country of the region with enormous stakes in whatever generally happ- 
ens there, but which, as the initiator of the doctrine of nonalignment 
in international relations, now subscribed to by most members of the 
Third World, is expected by many‘ to have a particularly important role 

-to play in containing, even modifying, cold war-related tensions in the 

- world, this time brewing close to India’s borders, in Afghanistan, not 
until so long ago, used by the British as a buffer that kept the Russians 
out of the subcontinent, l 


Impact of 1980 Elections l gie eu 
Indira Gandhi's Congress(I) won the seventh parliamentary elections 
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held -in early January 1980 by a surprisingly large majority of seats in 
the Lok Sabha and took over the reins of the Government of India on 
14.15 January 1980. In contrast to the preceding government of Premier 
Charan Singh which had little time, skill, and authority to prepare any 
well thought-out plan to respond to the crisis in Afghanistan, Mrs 
Gandhi's long experience in government, and particularly in foreign 
affairs, enabled her new fledgling government to adopt an activist pos- 
ture and to use this crisis as an opportunity to clarify a number of points 
concerning India's policy vis-a-vis not only Afghanistan but also other 
broad issues of India's foreign and defence policies in general. This 
activism in foreign affairs was dictated not only by the Afghanistan crisis 
but also by this reason ; Mrs Gandhi's election slogan, 4 Government 
That Works, was clearly not immediately attainable in the domestic arena 
because of the obvious immensity and complexity of the problems con- 
fronting the government there and also because of her government's 
realization that long-term successes in the domestic arena depended upon 
those successes in the international arena in terms of protection of India's 
vital interests such as territorial integrity, independence, and conditions 
of world peace that help, at least not impede, development and viability 
as a nation, 


Even in matters of foreign policy, there are certain “givens and/or 
constants" under which fall the national consensus on India’s concerns 
and/or interests! and the, socalled strategic pressures that no government 
in India can afford to ignore. As the aftermath of the crisis in Afghanis- 
tan, some of the "constants" that appeared to assume greater importance 
are the following : 


a. The integrity, neutrality and possibly alliance of all the border 
states from which India might be threatened or attacked, 


b. Access to the oil of the Middle East, etc, 


c, Safety of sea and air routes in the Indian Ocean region on 
which security and commerce of India depend. 


d. Protection of secularism and democracy of the Indian political 
system in the midst of antipathetic forces prevailing in some of the 
Muslim states of the region and neutralization of Pan-Islamic revan- 

e. Not to be isolated maintaining friendship with all if possible 
but never to be without at least one reliable friend with enough 
power to nullify the advantage of the antagonistic forces, 
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f. The desire to play a great part in the external world in the 
affairs of the family of sovereign powers which is fitting to its own 
status, culture and past history.* 


The above interests coupled with the national consensus that India 
must eventually be an autonomous centre of pcwer and should continue 
to rely on nonalignment as the means to realize that goal formed part 
of the national consensus that Mrs Gandhi seemed to inherit, 


As regards strategic pressures on India that Mrs Gandhi’s new 
government came immediately to contend with are these, In the region 
of South and Southwest itself, India's emergence as tne dominant nation 
after the Bangladesh War of 197] was to a certain extent neutralized by 
Pakistan's Middle East and Islamic orientation, further augmented 
through the holding of Islamic Summit Conference at Lahore, Pakistan, 
in 1974. This is a matter of more than symbolic significance beacuse 
in secular India a sizable segment of the population was Muslim, who 
even though outnumbered by the non-Muslim majority, comprised 
mainly of Hindus, continues to be liable to agitation by the revolutio- 
nary slogans of the neighbouring fundamentalist Islamic regimes. The 
Arab-Israeli War of 1973, that had led to the OPEC's oil embargo had 
India staggering from subsequent oil price hikes, and India’s continued 
dependency on Middle East oil continues to underscore her vulnerability 
as a nation. In the global context, the Sino-US rapprochement based 
on the convergence of fundamental and seemingly enduring global inte- 
rests between the two former antagonists indicated an anti-Indian thrust 
in Asia. Additionally, the growing US-Soviet rivalry in the Indian 
Ocean area consequent upon Britain's withdrawal from the entire region 
East of Suez posed another threat to India, And, of course, India's 
Treaty of Friendship with the USSR (1971) engineered by the then 
prime minister Gandhi's government itself, in conjunction with consi. 
derable Indo-Soviet economic and technical collaboration that continued 
through the previous three years of janata rule formed a formidable 
part of this strategic milieu' that. Mrs Gandhi's government found itself 
in and from which it had to formulate its responses to the crisis in 
Afghanistan, : 


The Indian Approach 


Interestingly, Mrs Gandhi’s first statement was made on 18 January 
1980 before she took over the reins of power. B C Mishra, India's chief 
delegate to the United Nations, was instructed by the prime minister-elect, 
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to express India's feelings. on a resolution introduced in the General 
Assembly condemning the Soviet Union for.its intervention in Afghanis. 
. tan by stating tbat his government 


l accepts the Soviet explanation of how Soviet troops entered 
Afghanistan and Moscow's promise to withdraw the forces as soon 
as the Government in Kabul asked that they leave ; 

2 believes "discussion of the Afghan situation in the G.A does not 
help restore peace in the region” ; 

3 cannot “look with equanimity at the attempts of some outside 
powers to interfere in the internal affairs of Afghanistan by trai- 
ning, arming and encouraging subversive elements to create distur. 
bances inside Afghanistan”; ` 

4 is concerned over regional developments ; 

5 charges (unnamed) powers "with building bases and providing 
arms to small and medium countries and interfering in the internal 
affairs of nations with a view to isolating and dividing nonaligned 
countries? s D. ] 

However, in the voting on the resolution itself, India's representative 
abstained,* 


After the new government of Mrs Gandhi assumed power, India 
received a number of world statesmen in New Delhi. After seeing Lord 
Carrington, the British foreign secretary, on 16 January Mrs Gandhi 
made two important points ; 

1 I don't think any country is justified in entering another country. 

I don’t think we supported the action. 


2 India and Britain agreed on the dangers posed by the Soviet inter- 
vention ‘in Afghanistan,’ en f 


© 


President Valery Giscard d’Estaing of France met Mrs Gandhi at 
the end of january, and the joint communique that they signed at 
the end of their talks made the following points regarding thé crisis in 
Afghanistan ; d 

l Use of force in international relations was madmissible, 
_2 All states to refrain from any action that would intensify great 
power rivalry, P 


The joint communique thus appeared to reveal a similarity of views on 
the situation in Afghanistan." 
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Clark Clifford, President Carter's special envoy, ‘visited India in 
January, His avowed purpose was to allay India’s. fears about US arms 
response to the Soviet military action in Afghanistan. While the with- 
drawal of the Soviets from Afghanistan was the common objective of the 
two countries, Mrs Gandhi and Clifford differed on the approaches to 
bringing this about, Mrs Gandhi preferred quiet diplomacy to warlike, 
noisy cold war confrontation and told her visitor that she was convinced 
that diplomatic persuasion may lead to de-escalation of the tense situa- 
tion; and that India was unalterably opposed to US arms sales to Pakistan 
because that would be part of a confrontational approach, The Indian 
position, as spelled out by Mrs Gandhi and her new external affairs 
minister, P V N Rao at the end of Clifford's visit, contained a subtle 
nuance: "While India thinks the best way of inducing the Soviets to 
withdraw would be to de-escalate, it is likely to try to persuade the Soviet 
Union to withdraw as soon as possible."? i 


On 30 January the day Mrs Gandài was having a conference with the 
US presidential envoy, she also addressed India's MPs on the situation 


in Afghanistan, and made the following points : : 


1 Happenings in Afghanistan were an internal matter of that 
country, 
2 Both Super Powers were to blame...People who want to condemn 


the Soviet Union for their presence in Afghanistan did not say 
a word when China entered Vietnam, 


3 All our efforts are for the speedy withdrawal of Soviet troops ‘from 
Afghanistan, But we don't want to take a onesided view of the 
situation, 

4 We are described as pro-this or that country. We are not pro- 
anybody. We are pro-India, 

5 There is a whole armada of wazships in the Arabian Sea (referring 
to the build up in the Indian Ocean) and Pakistan is becoming 
a base. 


Mrs Gandhi finally summed up the situation this way : "A Situation has 
been building up in Afghanistan for several years. Some powers are 
looking at the problems of Afghanistan—a strategic country—from their 
geopolitical point of view." 


In talks with Andrei Gromyko, the Soviet foreign minister, during 
12-14 February in New Delhi, Mrs Gaadhi and Rao tried to impress upon 
their guest the following points : 


4 
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.] Soviet troops must get: out of \Afghanistan: and -set a time table 
for withdrawal (which, Mr Gromyko s said. the Soviet Union would 
be unable to comply with). , E 


id 2 The: tension' in the region should Be’ ended ‘early. - 


Mrs. Gandhi endorsed the Giscard- Gandhi communique of 27 January 
^ and expressed Hei goverfiment’s grave concern af the US moves to rearm 
Pakistan ostensibly to help defend the latter against possible Soviet 
advances across the border’ from Afghanistan," . The Gandhi-Gromyko 
joint communique, announced ‘on i$- January included an interesting 
.statement that "India was making,and'capable of making a meaningful 
contribution toward easing the tensions" that have followed the Soviet 
move into Afghanistan, At the end of the visit, Mrs Gandhi appeared to 
come out with a position that included the two points: (i) Soviets are 
“to withdraw, and (ii) United States. is to; refrain from inducting arms in 
the region. 15 ; : l ' 


In à renewed ‘attempt to persuade the , Soviets to withdraw, Mrs 
Gandhi sent her External Affairs Minister, Rao to Moscow, in early June. 
Rao told his hosts in Moscow that no international guarantee of Afgha- 
nistan's security and integrity would or could be fórthcoming so long 
‘as Soviet troops remained even if only to" prop up the present Afghan 
regime, and that India wished to see “a secure and stable Afghanistan 
with a government effectively able to pursue its traditional Nonaligned 
tot policy and cherish its sovereignty and independence". d 


` After talks with world leader Mrs Gandhi's government decided 
to ascertain the wishes of the other countries first by sending Indian diplo- 
mats and special emissaries to'capitals' of the neighbouring countries of 
Southwest Asia (including Afghanistan itself), South’’ Asia (including 
Pakistan) and Southeast Asia.* The specific purpose of. such diplomatic 
exercises by India was not only to consult the various ‘regimes of the 
region in the matter of organization. of mediation between the two Super 
Power blocs, bút also, more importantly, to stabilize the regions by boot- 
ing out Super Power interference in the area and to seek, even to con. 
firm, India' s status as the Third World leader 


- India's representations in Pakistan, led the first time e by Ram Sathe, 
the foreign: secretary, and the second time by Swaran Singh, a former 
externa] affairs Minister who was now Mrs Gandhi’s special envoy, were 
geared to persuading Pakistan leaders, including Presidéit: Zia ul-Haq, 
to accept ‘that India should be able to' play the mediatory role as the 
most influential. power of the region Indeed the mission in Pakistan 


à 
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appeared to be successful to a degree in that Pakistan’s President went 
to the length of proposing that there should be a joint patrol of Afgha- 
nistan borders by India, Pakistan and Iran, with India in turn proposing 
that a better thing would be the recognition of the Babrak Karmal 
iegime in Afghanistan in lieu of which India felt the Russians may 
pull out of Afghanistan.* Within a month of these India-Pakistan 
meetings, President Zia of Pakistan announced ; 


l the rejection of the US offer of military and economic aid worth 
$400 million (he described the amount of the offer as “peanuts”, 

2 a nonaligned policy within the framework of which Pakistan will 
be talking with the United States.?? 


It may be mentioned that Agha Shahi, Pakistan's foreign minister, had 
earlier offered to allow monitoring of its border with Afghanistan with 
an appeal to Moscow to withdraw from Afghanistan so that Pakistan 
. and the Soviet Union can “immediately repair our bilateral relations’. 
President Zia, after his tete-a-tete with Mrs Gandhi in Salisbury in 
April 1980, confirmed Pakistan's appreciation cf India's role in regard 
to the crisis in Afghanistan by "officially and urgently requesting Mrs 
Gandhi to seek a Soviet pull.out".? Thus, India's attempt to wean 
Pakistan away from its association with anti-Soviet bloc was not only 
not rebuffed, but even got the acquiescence of Pakistan. Indeed, Pakis. 
tan seemed eager "to keep its options open? Later however the two 
countries of the sub-continent began to stray from the path of under. 
standing they chalked out in these early talks. But even so, at the end 
of Agha Shahi's July 16-18 visit to New Delhi, the Government of India 
continued to see an improvement in that it saw a slight shift in Islamabad's 
position which was now felt to be leaning toward an RUE of a 
political settlement", 


India's diplomatic probings continued with a number of leaders 
from the nonaligned bloc visiting India in April-May. , The - Cuban 
foreign minister Isidoro Malmierca brought to Delhi on 7 April 1980 
a proposal from President Castro, the current chairman of Nonalign- 
ment Bloc Conference, calling for withdrawal of Soviet troops from 
Afghanistan in a fashion that would not undermine Moscow’s hold on 
that country. Pham Van Dong, prime minister of the Democratic Re- 
public of Vietnam, coming to New Delhi on 10 April seemed to endorse 
the Cuban proposal  'The Indian prime minister showed reluctance 
to accept the Cuba-Vietnam move and reportedly failed to respond to 
the proposal, first brought by Malmierca.* After her talks with Dong, 
Mrs Gandhi instead advocated a regional initiative for freeing Southern 
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and Southeast Asian countries from foreign presence, induction of arms 
and attempts at destabilization by exhorting the countries of the region 
to take “courageous ‘and Wise decisions, singly and jointly, so as to reesta. 
blish “a climate of cooperation in our área", Shé even reportedly hinted 
to Dong at reducing foreign interference in Vietnam: (thereby meaning 
Soviet influence).** Mrs Gandhi underscored hêr oblique criticism of 
the Soviet interference in Vietnam by saying, “The will of the Vietnam. 
ese people should have been a lesson for all, We regret that the same 
old policies of rivalry and confrontation continue’’.?*' | 

. However, after a late February visit to New Delhi of Foreign Minister 
Mohd, Seddik Ben Yahia of Algeria; a leading member of the nonaligned 
bloc, Mrs Gandhi had seemed to ‘have cautioned' the nonaligned countri- 
es, most of whom come from the Third World, against being anti. 
Soviet by saying that "they should not drift towards. anti-Sovietism"' ? 
However, in regard to the status of Afghanistan itself, Mrs Gandhi and 
her external affairs minister Kao were reported to have told Ben Yahia : 
"Neutrality status for Afghanistan," suggested by Britain and supported 
by the United States, "had political implications? and “would not be 
in the interest of Afghanistan’ ', and “might simply convert Afghanistan 
into another Austria, a politically emasculated entity, dependent on 
Super Powers" The fate of Afghanistan, in the opinion of the Government 
of India, should be decided by the Afghan people themselves.” Indeed at 
the end of the Indo-Algerian talks, the two sides called for an approach 
that would end such efforts to neutralize Afghanistan with a view to a 
final solution of the crisis in the region? ‘ z 


Outside the arena of global politics, India was simultaneously taking 
stances that seemed to clarify her bilateral relations with. not only the 
major nations of the world, such as the two Super Powers but also, France, 
China, Pakistan, Bangladesh and the Palestine Liberation Organization, 
an up-and- -coming political entity walls a lot of dout in the Arab and 
Muslim world. 


The piinia issue in India’s relations with the United States has 
to do with the nuclear supplies that India had been receiving from the 
United States evcr since the Indo-US Agreement of 1963. The US nuclear 
Non-Proliferation Act of 1978 made 1980 the cut-off date for all nuclear 
supplies to countries like India that refused to accept the fullscope safe. 
guards clause of the US Non-proliferation legislation; Continuation of 
US nuclear supplies to India apparently hinged upon “the quality and 
character of the NPT assurances the new Indian Government will provide” 
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as pointed out by Clement Zablocki of the US House of Representatives 
Foreign Affairs Committee." The cut-off day passed without assurances 
from the Indian Government of Mrs Gandhi that India will not ever carry 
out nuclear explosions. On the contrary, on March 19, Mrs Gandhi 
announced India's decision on her fuzure nuclear policy thus : “It will 
not hesitate to carry out nuclear tests if they are in national interest"? 
Mrs Gandhi's nuclear policy decision was in line with her statements on 
the subject on previous occasions even while she was out of power. Mrs 
Gandhi’s major objective in deciding on the nuclear option was ensuring 
India’s independence. But by the end of September, the US government, 
after initial tergiversations, came round to accepting India’s view that 
she cannot be denied nuclear supplies under the terms of the Non-Proli- 
feration Act of 1978 without violating the earlier Indo-US treaty of 1963, 
It may be mentioned in passing that India received the first consignment 
of 19 tons of enriched uranium on 7 October 1980.” i 


In regard to the Soviet Union, the months of Mis Gandhi’s stewardship 
have seen Indian and Soviet officials completing a three year programme, 
of cooperation in science and technology within the framework of the 
1972 accord. They have signed a five-year pact to collaborate on oil pros- 
pecting and drilling in eastern India, implementing a 1979 pact. They 
have staged formal celebrations of the 25th anniversary Of their coopera. 
tion in steelmaking and heavy industry under which 70 Indian state enter. 
prises received Soviet assistance. In May, India received 30 tons of Soviet 
heavy water for her nuclear plants, the second shipment since 1976, and 
Indian officials have since announced a $1,630 million arms package on 
28 May 1980 and called the agreement “a pattern of multifaceted coopera} 
tion between the two countries". Since the start of the Afghanistan crisis 
the Soviet Union’s Trade Minister has been in New Delhi to sign a proto- 
col aiming at 50 per cent increase jn the turn-over of Indo-Soviet Trade, 
running at more than $1000 million a year." 


In regard to China also, Mrs Gandhi's government has expressed the 
wish for normalization of relations with the accent on peaceful co-exis- 
tence (panch sheel) On 5 March President Reddy of India received the 
new Chinese ambassador and told him “that” if both China and India 
follow panch sheel and respect each other's legitimate interests, there can 
be a meaningful dialogue to resolve all outstanding questions between 
our two countries and the process of normalization will continue".* In 
order to further emphasize India’s intent, the Indian external affairs 
ministry proposed on 3 April 1980 a China-India Air Pact under which 
Air-India would be able to stop over in Peking en route to Hong Kong 
and Tokyo and the West Coast of the United States " 
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The Chinese seemed to reciprocate India’s efforts in this direction, 
Deng Xiao-ping, China's vice-premier, offered on June 21 a package deal 
to settle the boundary issue (including the point that China should con- 
cede in the eastern sector and India in the, western) on thé basis of actual 


line of control, India's external affairs minister Rao welcomed it in the 
indian Parliament this way ; 


After a considerable lapse of time, our two governments ‘have only 
just begun to come to grips with it (boundary issue)... This itself is a 
positive step...This is somewhat more precise.. Nevertheless we wel- 


come the prospects of the eastern sector being settled without ahy 
particular difficulty. 


Rao, however, added that his government would not go ahead with 
negotiations unless a national consensus clearing the settlement of boun. 
dary issue with China had been obtained.” However, the momentuin 
for normalization of relations between the two countries slowed down 
a bit when the Government of India announced that the scheduled visit 
to India of the Chinese foreign minister Huang Hua had been postponed 
because of the latter’s preoccupation with “other international and exter. 
nal commitments” and that an alternative date would be discussed later.* 


In the aftermath of the crisis in Afghanistan India’s diplomatic de. 
marches extended to the Palestine Liberation Organization, a very impor- 
tant political force in the Arab-Islamic world of non.aligned orientation, 
India granted diplomatic recognition to the PLO on 28 March 1980, which 
meant according the PLO’s existing Mission in New Delhi (in operation 
since 1975) the status of an Embassy, This was followed by the visit to 
New Delhi of its leader, Yasser Arafat. On Arafat’s arrival at the New 
Delhi airport on 29 March Mrs Gandhi personally received him signifying 
Arafat’s status as head of government.” 


In regard to Kampuchea, the regime of Heng Samrin (backed by 
Viet Nam), whose Indian recognition Pham Van Dong had earlier un- 
successfully solicited,*? finally got the nod of the Government of India on 
4 July 1980. In ES d his ae new pate India's Exter- 
nal Affairs Minister Said : 


Our government is committed to recognizing the new government 
in Kampuchea, a stand which is shared Py an overwhelming majority 
of public opinion in India. 


Now, about India’s bilateral seadond with the countries of the sub. 
‘continent, Pakistan and Bangladesh. ` India received Agha Shahi, Pakistan's 
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Foreign Minister, who visited New Delhi in July 1980. In spite of the 
understandings already reached between the two countries on Afghanistan, 
the Pakistan Foreign Minister utilized the diplomatic forum provided 
by his visit to India to make three very controversial points : 


| India’s acquisition of sophisticated weapons was causing apprchen- 
Sion among all its neigbbours ; 

2 India and Pakistan should reduce their armed forces to mutually 
agreed level ; and 


3 the Kashmir issue needed to be settled. 

Shahi's Indian counterpart—Rao—objected to the mention of these points 
in public speeches, and said “cosmetic arguments" would not improve 
ties, and that mention of Kashmir by Shahi in public speech violated the 
1972 Simla accord between the two countries. India also disapproved 
of Pakistan presuming to speak for other neighbours on New Delhi’s arms 
acquisitions, especially when Pakistan was buying arms herself. New 
Delhi also felt that a mutual force reduction could not be considered for 
two reasons : (ih the political understanding" of bilateral issues was in- 
complete and (ii) Pakistan was not the only country to be considered in 
India's defence planning.? However, both India and Pakistan denied 
a setback in their attempts to normalize relations, with the Incian repre- 
sentative at the end of the India-Pakistan parleys declaring, “countries” 
Willingness to continue contacts with each other is a positive factor’’.# 


In regard to Bangladesh, the sticking point was still the question of 
sharing the waters of the Ganga which the previous Janata government of 
Morarji Desai had tried to solve through an agreement with Bangladesh 
which Mts Gandhi had previously described as a “‘sellout’’ to Dacca. 
During the June-July meeting of the Joint Rivers Commission in Dacca. 
the two sides took up seemingly irreconcilable positions and the issue had to 
be left for the summit meeting in September when the Bangladesh Presi- 
dent was expected to meet Mrs Gandhi, Even this summit meeting failed 
to resolve the deadlock with Mrs Gandhi proposing like her representati- 
ves at JRC meeting in Dacca that the Ganga’s flow be increased through 

-a canal linking it with the Brahmaputra, which President Zia ur-Rahmdan 
had countered by proposing to bring Nepal into the management of the 
water problem by asking it to build reservoirs on the Ganga's tributaries, 
India saw this as an attempt to internationalize the issue and rejected it.® 


During the time India’s new government had been fashioning its 
political-diplomatic responses to the crisis in Afghanistan, the need for 
strengthening the country's defence had to be considered. Mrs Gandhi's 
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government saw in defence procurement a way of strengthening the over. 
all defence posture of India. Self-reliance apd diversification of arms 
sources, the twin pillars of Mrs Gandhi’s defence policy from earlier 
years, continued to get the emphasis from the new government. The new 
steps that the government took were the following : 


1 After President Giscard's visit to India in January India negotiated 
an arms deal with France, The deal included helicopters to penetration 
bombs to air missiles plus tanks, radar, Mirage 2000 fighter jets. 


2 On 28 May 1980 the Indian government confirmed that it would buy 
$1.6 billion worth of military hardware and weapons from the USSR, in 
what a spokesman for the Government of India alluding to the deal saw 
"a pattern of cooperation between the two countries? The terms of 
the deal as revealed subsequently included the following points : (i) India 
would have 17 years to pay for the equipment at (ii) 2.5 per cent annual 
interest and (iii) India might pay in Indian currency.* 


3 The Indian Government also took up the offer of President 
Carter, made in early February, that the United States would be prepa- 
red to sell India advanced military hardware in an effort to blunt oppo- 
sition to rearming Pakistan." And, in September 1980, the Pentagon in- 
formed the Congress of the proposed sale to India of 230 howitzers and 
2,91,000 155-millimeter projectiles valued at a total of $189-7 million. The 
Pentagon notice said that the US was prepared to sell India also 302,400 
propellant chaiges with fuzes and primers worth $78.7 million. A second 


offer was announced for 230 M198 mm towed howitzers with spare parts 
worth $111 million.® 


4 The latest reports seem to indicate that the new Indian government 
is going to stick to the previous government's deal on having British 
- Jaguar for Indian Air Force. However the new government wants to in- 
sure the same planes with the US navigational guidance systems rather 
than with the British model which generally accompanies the same.” 


However, late reports in July indicate that the Indian government 
has opted for the French Mirage for production at government-owned 
Hindustan Aeronautics Ltd, in Bangalore. Initially, India had prepared 
the Jaguar for its-‘range and capacity for deep penetration, But the think. 
ing of the present government is that the production of Jaguar might 
not give the country a technological .base to develop its own plane, and 
this would be in conformity with India's defence strategy of self-reliance, 
as Mrs Gandhi indicated in a recent debate on defence appropriation,*° 
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. Ingredients of Foreign Policy 


- A careful examination of the above story seems to reveal the foilowing ab 
the emerging, hardcore ingredients. of Que s. foreign policy in the after- 
math of Afghanistan ; 


l Global Issues : - 

No building of bases. nor any arms build-up-in-the region, 
No provision of arms to small and medium conntriés, particularly 
by the big powers. ; 

' No interference in the internal affairs of other countries with a 
view to dividing non-aligned countries, 
No support for Mfoscow's intervention ít Áfghartistar but no con- 
demnation of it either.5? S 4 
Use of force in international relations inadmissible. : 
All states to refrain from action leading to intensification of great 


power rivalry in sensitive regions, 


Quiet díplothacy to be preferred to warlike noisy cold war con- 
Érontation, 


t 


Quiet diplomacy to induce the Soviets to withdraw would be to 
deescalate. 


The Soviet Union should be persuaded to withdraw as soon as 
possible, and should set a time table for withdrawal, 


The United States to refrain from inducting arms in the region. 


Stabilization of the region by booting out super power interference 
in the area. India would even be willing to be part of a regional 
initiative to police the region in concert with other powers of the 
region, 2 


TO 


Mighanisióh Policy + 

Acknowledgment of the legality of Karmal’s Percham.domínated 
regime, 

Acceptance of its nón-aligntient posture, not neutralization which 
is only another name of political emasculation. 

Afghans ate to decide theit regime’s fate, 


Afghanistan should be. free of foreign bases and forces, both Soviet 
and non-Soviet other than Afghan. 
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3 Role of Non-Alignment Bloc ; 


Expansion of the bioc through cooptation of òthers belonging to 
certain well-established alliance groups, (French willingness to be 
a member of the nonaligned bloc ?), 


' The nonaligned bloc should not drift toward anti-Sovietism. 


India would be willing to mediate in the dispute on behalf of the 
nonaligned, 


4 Bilateral Relations (with Super Powers, China, PLO and 
Kampuchea) ; - ; 


a, US-India relations : (i) No going back on Indo-US Agreement on 
Nuclear Cooperation in the name of preventing nuclear prolifera- 
tion (Nuclear Non-Proliferation Act of 1978): (ii) India will reserve 
the right to experiment with nuclear devices so long as there is 
not complete ban on nuclear weapons in general. Vertical proli- 
feration of nuclear weapons is: as bad as horizontal. proliferation. 


b. Soviet-India relations ; (i) No scuttling of Indo-Soviet Friendship 
Agreement of August 1971; (ii) Continuing collaboration in all 
other areas of relations between the two nations, 


c, Sino-India relations ; Normalization of relations with China on 
the basis of Panch Sheel (or-the Five Principles of Peaceful Coexis. 
tence) and willingness to negotiate a settlement of outstanding 
border problems. 


d. Recognition of pro-Soviet Vietnam-backed Heng Samrin regime in 
preference to China-backed ousted Pol Pot's Khmer Rouge regime, 


e. Full diplomatic recognition to the Palestine Liberation Organiza. 
tion. 

5 Bilateral Relations with Immediate , Neighbours. . (Pakistan and 
Bangladesh) ; 


- India-Pakistan questions (particularly Kashmir) must be solved 
under the framework of the Simla Agreement of 1973. 


India-Bangladesh questions concerning the sharing of the Ganga 
waters must be re-Negotiated and the principle of bilateralism 
should be the guiding principle, 


No third country intervention ór involvement thus ruling out 
internationalization of the disputes in the sub-continent. 
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6 Defence Policy: 


For security India no longer depends solely upon policy of friend- 
ship. The key idea is now defence preparedness. Arms procure. 
ment policy is now an essential ingredient of India’s defence pos- 
ture. Mrs Gandhi has sought through her procureMent policy to 
keep India well supplied with modern efficient weapons for all her 
armed services from both the power blocs and also to develop self- 
reliance beyond present level in regard to those arms that cannot 
be produced indigenously now, through appropriate licensing 
practices, 


From the above it'appears that India's foreign policy does not simply 
include a number of stances and/or responses on bilateral issues vis-a.vis 
the Super powers or for that matter ather nations of the region. It runs 
the whole gamut of issues ranging from global (strategic) through regio- 
nal (theatre) to bilateral (tactical) issues concerning nations and forces, 
big and small, Indeed India’s foreign policy has to do with Super 
Powers, Nonaligned bloc, regional powers and the immediate neigh* our- 
hood. Nor does it revolve round political.diplomatic solutions to world 
problems. Defence preparedness is another element or pillar of the pre- 
sent foreign policy (cf. the arms procurement policy of India), India's new 
policy seems to be based on the motto : “Have faith in peace and friend. 
ship as condition of security, but keep your powder dry". 


There is an attempt to treat the USA and the Soviet Union even- 
handedly. Both are mildly and obliquely criticized ;?* both are admoni- 
shed not to interfere in the affairs of small countries, militarily or politi. 
cally, nor to engage in build-up of arms, If there is any arms procure- 
ment policy, it no longer relies on any one ccuntry or super power for 
supply of its most sophisticated weapons. Indeed, Mrs Gandhi's govern- 
ment goes to improve upon the formzr Janata government's policies be- 
cause it is a more carefully designed po-icy in that while the decision of the 
present government has been to procure more arms from the Soviet. Union 
ro the tune of $1.63 billion, it is only the biggest single pact out of the 
total package of $3.1 billion worth of military purchase accord with all 
the countries, And the other countries other than the Soviet Union 
with which the Government of India kas already signed or is about to sign 
military purchase agreements include the USA, and interestingly the 
total Indo-US transaction may be worth $322 m., making it the biggest 
arms deal ever between the USA and. India,*« 


However, India’s present nonalignment posture is not without a 
certain nuance, the product of the following factors : (i) India continues 
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to uphold the Indo-Soviet Friendship Agreement of 1971; (ii) She has 
recognized the PLO and the Heng Samrin regime in Kampuchea—both 
allied to the Soviet Union ; (iij) India has attempted to coopt or lure 
France, a NATO political ally of the United States, into taking a non- 
aligned posture particularly regarding the crisis in — Afgbanistan ;°* (iv) 
And, of course, India has tried to prevent the non-aligned bloc, with 
the bulk of its membership from the Third World, from drifting toward 
anti-Sovietism. 


The posture of nonalignment therefore is not one of equal proxi- 
mity or equal distance vis-a.vis the two Strper Powers ; there is definitely 
a tilt, and this tilt is toward the Soviet Union, 


How does Mrs Gandhi's new posture differ from that of the previ- 
ous Janata which had aspired to genuine" nonalignment ? The Janata 
party government did not have any idea of globalism ; indeed it had 
effectively retired from global politics. Its inclination had been to deal 
with specific problems in bilateral relations with particular countries, 
ranging from the USA (nuclear ron-proliferation; and the Soviet Union 
(modifying the specia] relation India had with the Soviet Union since 
1971 but without success), to China and the neighbouring countries of the 
region (particularly Pakistan and Bangladesh), Indeéd, the so-called 
"genuine" nonalignment that the Janata party government had in mind 
simply meant correcting the imbalance or tilt to any country or Super 
Power for howsoever right reasons. 


‘The Janata government did manage to minimize asperity toward the 
United States and the socalled chumminess toward the Soviet Union was 
sought to be avoided by it, The result of such diplomatic exercises as 
the previous government ig in was to make India’s relations with 
the United States merely "correct", but the special relationship with 
the Soviet Union would not be made any less special. If relations with 
either did not become More pronounced it was because there was no 
problem in her relations with the immediate neighbours, like Pakistan, 
China or Bangladesh, which was indced the result of the brilliant suc- 
cesses that Mrs Gandhi’s previous government had in dealing with them. 
The Janata government in the years of its power (1977-1979) could afford 
to follow a policy of good-neighbourliness with Pakistan or Bangladesh, 
‘because they (the latter) were disentangled, at least relatively speaking, 

.from big powers (particularly the US and China) in the aftermath of Mrs 
Gandhi’s Bangladesh War with Pakistan, 
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This freedom from entanglement of Bangladesh and Pakistan meant 
India can afford to be relaxed jn regard to her relations with the Big 
Powers. And, the Janata party government could afford to think in 
terms of genuine nonalignment in the sense of bialignment or equal 

- proximity or equidistance, Its foreign policy could be quiescent and 
retiring. If we do see a change in Indira Gandhi's foreign policy, it is 
because of the sudden appearance of problems of security in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood in the aftermath of Afghanistan. For, it is indeed 
India's security needs involved in her relations with her’ neighbours, be 
it Pakistan, Bangladesh, China, or Afghanistan, that set the frame of 
her relations with the USA, and as a corollary, it also sets the frame of 
India’s relations with the USSR. It is because of the correlation tetween 
security needs in the neighbourhood and the Super Powers (China now 
could be included} that Mrs Gandhi's government sees in. the present 
crisis, that has helped transform India’s foreign policy from one of 
quiescence and retirement from world affairs to one of aczivism and 
involvement in the affairs at once global and regional.” 


Tilt in Nonalignment Policy 


Finally, what about the correlation between the present government's 
policy of nonalignment and national interests? The socalled tilt in its 
policy of nonalignment is explained by three reasons, all embedded in 
India's national interests : 


1 The United States is far from India psychologically and geographi- 
cally Even if India wanted to tilt toward the United States and not 
toward the Soviet Union, the Unitec States would not be moved that 
much toward India. 


2 America's regional interests do rot converge with those of India 
while USSR’s do with those of India—thanks to China's inimical treat- 
ment of her two flanking neighbours, the USSR and India. 


3 A relatively new factor is the United States! cozier relationship with 
China. It includes the willingness of the USA to help a newly found 
Asian friend to modernize her defences, This has aroused India’s suspi- 
cions. The US tilt toward Pakistan is being gradually replaced by its 
tilt toward China, irrespective of potentially adverse consequencss to 
India's security interests.* s 

Yet, it must be mentioned that India’s nonalignment is very much 

in order, If there is a tilt, and t3ere is one admittedly, it is because 

India wants it to be related to India’s one overriding national 

interest—that she should not be outflanked or isolated in a dangerous 

world, 
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"There is enough ambiguity in India's.foreign policy. though, despite 
the present tilt, for the United States to think that India should not 
be alientated from it (the USA) any more by the refusal of nuclear 
supplies to India. This is a considerable gain from India’s point of view, 
while the United States will continue to have some leverage regarding 
India's nuclear programme and possibility of some more bargaining oppor. 
tunities vis-a-vis its relations with India in the immediate future.'? India’s 
arms procurement policy, itself a facetof her nonalignment posture, lead. 
ing to the India-US arms deal of the value of $322 million, the largest 
ever in India-US history, also points as much to US willingness to im. 
prove her own relations with India as to the latter's willingness to keep 
"some of her own eggs" in “the US basket", 


On the other hand, the Soviets, in spite of India's tilt to them, 
continue to think that India has not sufficiently supported their country’s 
position on Afghanistan, and may even go back on whatever support 
India has given them, Indeed, India has not acquiesced in the Soviet 


action and may even go against it if the context in nama changes, As one 
observer says : 


The Russians would love to have the Indians say the right things 
on Afghanistan, but the Indians are not, from the Soviet point of 
view. They are waffling.'" 


In order therefore to keep India humoured the Soviets are bent 
on giving India not only arms, which they. have been doing for a long 
time anyway, but also other scarce resources from the point of view of 


India, like petroleum which has become scarcer in the aftermath of 
the Iraq-Iran War.*! 


India has kept the Arab world reasonably satisfied through her 
generally favourable stances toward the most important Arab concern, 
the future of Palestine,” 


China, Pakistan and Bangladesh may not exactly be happy with 
India because of India’s attempts to play the leader of the region by 
preventing internationalization of essentially bilateral issues. India for 
the time being is willing to ‘furrow a lonely path"** and to bear a little 
tension, since she knows that she would have astrong army and at 
least one powerful friend. Thus, India seems to be able to manage pro- 
tecting her national interests even in circumstances of extreme difficulty. 


Thus in this phase of world history and politics, India continues 
to adhere to her tactical interest, the policy of non-alignment, a means 
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to an end, the end being the fulfilment of other national interests, India’s 
nonaligned postures are no longer passive but active and evolving, Indeed 
the present state of India’s nonalignment policy is such that it gives a 
„lie to a wellknown evaluation of it by an expert in the aftermath of India’s 


China debacle (1962), which ran as follows : 


. 


In the autumn of 1962 nonalignment was almost toppled as the 
pillar of India’s foreign policy, The term was retained but it be- 
came an empty shell. The dynamic, activist spirit of the Nehru era 


was irrevocably shattered under the stress of the border war with 
China.** 


Nothing could be farther from the truth, 
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RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN INDO-BRITISH RELATIONS 


Arun KUMAR Banerji 


"e... BRITAN AND INpIA Matter to each other. If we have differences we 
must try to overcome them, to understand. But the important thing is 
to work together"! This cryptic observation by the British prime minis. 
ter aptly summarizes the present state of relations between Britain and 
India, Diplomatic niceties apart, that Britain attaches sOme value to its 
relations with India is, perhaps, shown by the fact that within a period 
of a little over three years, two British prime ministers—Mr James Callaghan 
in January 1978 and Mrs Margaret Thatcher in April 1981—found time 
to visit India. This is in contrast to the gradual erosion of Indo-British 
relations since the end of the 1960s, due to the deliberate reordering of 
foreign policy priorities by both London and New Delhi? In recent 
years, a number of British observers have emphasized the need for greater 
cooperation between Britain and India, particularly in the economic 
sphere.? 


Mrs Thatcher's visit to India in April 1981 may be taken as a con. 
venient starting point for discussing the problems and prospects for Indo. 
British relations in the 1980s- If the purpose,of the British prime minis. 
ter's visit to India (and Bangladesh, with her foreign secretary visiting 
Pakistan) was to underline the continuation of British interest in the 
sub-continent, its political impact was lost, to some extent, because of 
certain developments in Britain, especially in the sphere of race relations. 
No less significant in this connection, is the image of Britain as perceived 
by what Prof. Almond would have called the ‘the attentive public's ; a 
decadent power afflicted by the economic malaise of inflation, unemploy. 
ment and labour unrest, and unable to cope with its own political 
problems, dramatically illustrated by the protracted political turmoils 
in Ulster. In a sense, Mrs Thatcher was unlutky in that her visit to 
the sub-continent was preceded by the outbreak of racial violence in 
Brixton—reportedly the worst racial strife in  Britain—and the 
increase in political tensions in northern Ireland over the provisional 
TRA detenus’ decision to go on fast demanding the status of political 
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prisoners at the maze prison. Both these issues, particularly the former, 
and the larger question of race relations and immigration, were doggedly 
pursued by the Indian press during Mrs Thatcher’s visit to India. 


Political Issues AS 
Although there is no major bilateral issue dividing them, that the 
. British and Indian governments sharply differ in their views on some of 
the recent regional developments—$oviet intervention in Afghanistan 
and the consequent US decision to supply arms to Pakistan, militariza- 
tion of the Indian Ocean, Iran-Iraq war etc——became quite evident 
from the discussions between the two prime Ministers. Indeed, Soviet 
intervention in Afghanistan featured prominently in their discussions. 
India, like Britain, is opposed to the presence of Soviet troops in 
. Afghanistan, This was made clear by Mrs Gandhi at the time of Presi- 
deht Brezhnev's visit to India, and on a number of occasions subse. 
guently. But the Government of India insists that any one-sided con- 
demnation of the Soviet Union, especially any precipitate action by the 
.US government, would be counter-productive; the demand for the 
withdrawal of Soviet troops should, therefore, be coupled with the 
cessation of all external interference in Afghan affairs. Mrs Thatcher, 
on the other hand, felt that any move that might be construed as a sign 
of weakness on the part of the West, would be further exploited by the 
Soviet Union and encourage it in its ‘expansionist’ designs. Given this 
, difference in perspective, it was quite natural that the attitudes of the 
.two governments towards US policies in the region would be different. 
‘To most Indians the US response to the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan 
appeared to have been shaped by attitudes reminiscent of the cold war. 
What hurts Indian interests most is the US decision to supply sophis. 
ticated weapons to Pakistan (including the F-16 aircraft), ostensibly as 
a defence aganist the Soviet Union but which, given India’s past ex. 
_perience, could very well be used against India. It was on this issue of 
arms supply to Pakistan that major differences cropped up between the 
two sides, as the British prime minister supported the US decision, Mrs 
Thatcher’s position was that Pakistan, saddled with two million Afghan 
refugees (a figure she mentioned herself) and the Russian troops on her 
border (‘a frontline state’), needs the arms, without realising that even 
now, despite India’s assurances, the bulk of Pakistan’s armed forces re. 
main tied to the Indo-Pak border.* 


Another issue over which the two governments differ concerns the 
demilitarisation of the Indian Ocean, In February 1974 the Government 
of India protested against the Anglo-US agreement for the expansion of 
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the facilities at the British Indian Ocean Territory of Diego Garcia (in- 
cluding anchorage, airfield and shore facilities; on the ground that it 
constituted a threat to India’s security (as well as to that of the littoral 
states), and reiterated that the Indian Ocean should be maintained as a 
“zone of peace” in accordance with the General Assembly resolution (pass- 
ed in 197] and repeated in subsequent years). India’s protests drew an 
immediate riposte from Sir Alec Douglas-Home—Britain's foreign secre. 
tary—who dismissed it as unfair as there had not been even “a squeak”? 
about the fact that Russians bad been building their feet in the Indian 
Ocean,’ 


Since then a number of developments have taken place leading to 
an increase in tension in the Indian Ccean region. In this context India 
has expressed concern at the US move for raising the RDF (Rapid Deploy- 
ment Force) to counter Soviet inuencé, Mrs Thatcher, during her visit 
to Washington in February 1981, waxed eloquent over the use of the 
RDF—to which Britain is expected to contribute—to protect Western 
interests in the Gulf; there has even been talk of a renewed role for 
Britain in the region drawing on her traditional ties, and in conjuriction 
with the US. However, the British prime minister considerably modi. 
fied her views on the RDF later. She told a group of Indian reporters 
in London, before her departure for New Delhi, that although the RDF 
was a good thing in principle, “no one said it should be stationed in 
the Gulf; no one said it should go there without being requested,""* 
While this modification in the British government’s.attitude had gone a 
long way in easing apprehensions in the Gulf about Western intentions, 
it has not led to any narrowing of Anglo-Indian differences over the ques- 
‘tion of demilitarisation of the Indian Ocean. As Mrs Thatcher said in , 
the course of the same interview, she could not visualize the possibility | 
of the Indian Ocean being a ''zoné of peace" at a time when the Soviet 
forces are within such a short distance from the Gulf of Hormuz through 
which a major portion of world’s oil supply comes, She asserted, “we 
must...have the right to defend the ships of our own countries in getting 
vital goods",? Another issue on which the views of the two governments 
are different is the recognition of the Heng Samrin regime in Kampuchea. 


It was not uncommon in the past for the British and Indian govern. 
ments to consult each other on important international issues, and on, 
many Occasions—particularly during the Korean war—Nehru’s govern.| 
ment sought to influence US policy-in Asia through its "special relation." 
ship" with Britain, Mrs 'Thatcher's visit to New Delhi was preceded by 
her visit to Washington in February 1981; and while in India she was 
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in a positión to explain to Indian leaders the Reagan Administration’s 
evolving policy towards the region. But it seems, from what was said by 
Mrs Thatcher, the British government has identified itself too closely with 
‘the Reagan Admitlistration’s policies on such issues as Afghanistan, supply 
“of arms to Pakistan- and the development of a base ín Diego Garcia, As 
d result, it has lost-its earlier position when it could affect US policies 
~in Asia by taking an “independent” posture on many international issues, 
i Britain's immigration polícy has also become a recurrent cause of 
irritation in Indo-British relations. In fact, problems concerning race 
relations and immigration featured almost every year since 1968-69, in 
‘the annual bilateral discussions between the two governments.” The 
: Indian government never questioned the right of the British government 
to determine its own immigration policy. Indians were, however, anxious 
to see that the laws were not based on discrimination on grounds’ of 
“colour, as that would affect the large number of Indians residing in^UK, 
‘and many More willing to migrate. It was the mode of enforcement of 
immigration laws which attracted public attention in India, and created 
considerable resentment,“ D - 


. Reports abotit the increasing influence of the blatantly racist organiza- 
‘tions in Britain—such as the National Front, and its breakaway group, 
‘the National Party—and the support -they receive from a section of -the 
leadership of the major political parties as well as the increase in the 
incidence of racial violence, probably as a consequence of the rise in the 
number of unemployed, have created an unfavourable image of Britain 
Ín: India. In this matter, Mrs Thatcher’s personal reputation has also 
suffered, because of her declaration before the last elections (in 1979; that 
{immigrants from the Indian sub-continent were “swamping’’ British 
culture, and if their entry were not checked, ‘people will become rather 
hostile,’ 'The. Conservative Party’s election manifesto promised to intro. 
‘duce new legislation. defining citizenship and delimiting thé right to 
‘permanent residence in UK: Accordingly, in July, 1980, Mrs Thatcher’s 
government published a White Paper proposing a new nationality law 
which would. provide for three categoties of citizenship : (1) British 
citizenship, (2) citizenship. of British dependent territories and (3) British 
overseas citizenship. To give effect to these proposals the British Nationality 
Bill was introduced in the British Parliament in January 1981.5 The discri- ' 
minatory features of the bill —particularly the provisions denying the right of 
automatic entry to Britain to persons holding British passports; but residing 
outside Britiain, the last two categories mentioned above— caused corii. 
derable anxiety in India, and, im fact, was also vehemently criticized by 
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thé Labour Party in Britain, The external. affairs minister, Mr Narasimha 
Rao said in the Rajya Sabha that a few provisions of the bill appeared 
to have features of ratial discrimination and the government's concern 
: about these had been conveyed to the. British Home Secretary in an- aide 
snemoire on 12 November 1980.4 He further added that since then 
the Government of India maintained a dialogue with the. British govern. 
ment in the hope that some changes would be made to atcommodate 
Indian views. and: to ease the concerns of the Indians settled in UK as 
well as UK. passport holders of Indian origin living im India, The British 
Covernment replied to the aide memaire.on 14 January 1981, and clarified 
some of the points raised in it, "We have also been somewhat encouraged 
recently by the amendrnents introduced by the British government which 
could lessen or mitigate the features of racial discrimination which we 
have pointed out to them”, said Mr. Rao, 


' The Sitesial, Affairs Minister's statement in the ‘Rajya Sabha- was 
more in the nature of a defence of the government of India’s policy vis-a- 
vis Britain than a reflection of the depth of feelings in India against the 
bill ; nor did India’s criticisms have much impact on the British Govern- 
ment: As The Times (London) reported, immediately after the end of 
Mrs Thatcher’s visit to India, the British government was planning to 
guillotine the bill, to curtail the debates at the committee stage, Conse. 
quently, none of the criticisms levelled against the bill ‘by: Mrs Gandhi, 
by the ethnic groups in Britain or by the government’s political opponents 
in Westminster was likely to deter it from its objective of preserving the 
main principles of the bill and getting it through Parliament, 17-7 


_ The British prime minister, during her visit to India, tried to dispel 
Indian misgivings and to assuage their feelings. In her reply to.-Mrs 
Gandhi’s speech at' the banquet held to honour the visiting British. prime 
minister, Mrs Thatcher, like her predecessor in office, Mr Callaghan, paid 
rich tributes to India's devotion to democracy and referred to the contribu. 
tion made by “hundreds of thousands of Britons of Indian origin" to every 
aspect of British society.* Both in her private discussions with the Indian 
leaders and in her public utterances she defended Britain’s nationality 
law. Interviewed by Abu Abraham in the Delhi television, Mrs Thatcher 
said that the bill had become necessary since immigrants were “pouring 
in" and numbers had to be restricted, “In her address to the Members 
of Parliament, she- declared that. all those who had citizenship would 
continue-to be “as much'a British citizen as I am, with the same rigbts", 
and assured them that Britain was committed to ensuring equal opportuni- 
ties for, citizens-irrespective of their face; background ‘or national origin. 
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Whether slie succeeded in persuading her Indian audience is doubtful. 
For, the British Prime Minister was reportedly indignant and angry over 
what she regarded as unjustified Indian attacks on tae British Nationality 
Bill arid the state of race relations in Britain. In fairness to Mrs ^ 
Thatcher it should, however, be noted that the bill (now enacted into law) 
sought to do nó mote than bringing about a congruüíty between Britain's 
immigtation and nationality laws, and that the bill itself was the culmina. 
tion of a decade of discriminatory legislation on immigratione—particularly 
the Commonwealth Immigrants Act (1968) and the subsequent Immigra~ 
tion Act (1971)—passed by successive Labour and Conservative adminis. 


trations,” 


Economic Relations 
Tf there is one area of Indo-British relations where there has beett a revi- 


val of interests in recent years, it is in the sphere of economic relations, 
As Sir Cyril Pitts, President of British and South Asian Trade Associa. 
tion pointed out, business ties between India and Britain “are closer 
today than they have been for a long time; the level of activities is 
higher, the degree of mutual knowledge and understanding much enhanc. 
ed."31^ This transformation in their relations has been effected by the 
economic changes in both states. i . 


Because of historical reasons, India had close economic links with 
Britain at the time of independence, and till the middle of the 1960s, 
the latter continued to be India’s principal trading partner as well as the 
principal supplier of foreign (private) capital, although in both these 
spheres Britain's relative share declined.” During the second half of the 
1960s, and early 1970s India, faced with a severe foreign exchange crisis 
imposed restrictions on imports, As a result, in British eves, “India 
acquired the reputation of being a difficult market,” The Indian 
economy is in much better shape now. With a succession of good 
harvests, India became, by 1980, a net exporter of foodgrains and there 
has alsé been a relaxation of import restrictions which led to improve. 
ments in British exports to India, 


Between 1973 and 1977, India’s expotts to Britain more than doubl. 
ed from $ 294 m to $ 637 m. During the same period imports trom 
Britain rose from $ 334m to $ 515 m. ** Expansion of trade between the 
two countries has followed an uneven pattern, For example, India's: 
exports to UK increased steadily between 1978 & 1977, but registered a 
sharp fall in 1978. India enjoyed a trade surplus with Britain between 
1974 & 1977, and this at a time when Britain was giving the- largest 
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‘amount of bilateral aid to India, the entire amount of which is being 
given as grant since June, 1975. British exports to India actually 
declined in value from $ 826 m in 1973 to $ 298 m in 1974, rising to 
'* 364 m in the following year.** It is only in 1978 that British exports 
to India exceeded its imports from this country, and this trend has 
continued since then giving Britain a large balance of trade surplus. 


In recent years bilateral trade problems have featured frequently 
in the discussions between the two governments, and at various levels, 
When Mr Michael Foot, Leader of the House of Commons visited India 
(in October 1976), the then Minister for Commerce, Mr D P Chatto. 
padhyay, suggested that setting up Indo-British joint ventures abroad, 
particularly in the West Asian countries, could be one way of achieving 
a balanced growth of trade, an idea that was also supported by a British 
Industrial delegation that visited India the following year.** The possi. 
bility of increasing British exports to India was discussed during Prime 
Minister Callaghan's visit to India in January 1978. The British side 
was even presented with a, ‘shopping list’ by the Indians to explore the 
possibility of acquiring from the British market the goods India needed ; 
this would, obviously, narrow Britain's trade deficit, This was followed 
by discussions on specific items on the list at the Indo-British Economic 
Committee (IBEC) meeting in New Delhi in March of the same year.?? 


While Britain’s anxiety to have a balanced trade with India was 
understandable, especially because all British aid to India is given as 
grants, some of the proposals made by-the British government Created 
controversies at both ends. For example, while items such as power and 
construction . equipment, a wide range of machinery and components 
were on India's shopping list, reports suggested that Britain also wanted 
India to buy such other items as deep penetration and strike aircraft for 
the Air Force, and planes and helicopters for the Navy, for which the 
Ministry of Defence was sounding out a number of potential suppliers. 
One specific item which invited parliamentary criticism in Britain was 
the sale of six cargo ships to India, The deal was being: pushed through 
a subsidy from the British Shipping Intervention Fund, and for aid 
accounting purposes, the entire cost would form part of British assistance 
in the form of grant. This was criticized by a Conservative Party spokes. 
man in Parliament as a misuse of the aid programme for subsidising 
the construction of ships. Mrs Judith Hart, who was the Minister for 
Overseas Development at the time, however, denied it and said the idea 
behind the whole exercise was to aid India by providing her with ships 
"as a gift.” The recipient of the ‘gift’? was not entirely happy. A 
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Labour MP, Mr Philip Whitehead, referred to the “intense irritation” 
‘of Indians who had been made to buy ships ati too high a price** - 


, -By the end of the 1970s British exports to India increased substan. 
tially, largely due, to liberalisation of Indian imports, giving Britain a 
balance of trade surplus, While Mr Edmund Dell, Secretary of State for 
Trade in Callaghan's government sought to persuade the Indians to buy 
more British goods, when his successor, Mr Jobn Biffen came to attend 
the IBEC meeting in New Delhi (in 1981), it was the turn of his Indian 
counterpart to plead for the liberalisation of Britain's imports from tbe 
developing countries, One of the reasons for zhe sluggish growth of 
Indian exports to UK (and other EEC countries; is to be found in the 
"protectionist! policies of the European Economic Community. India 
has raised this issue with the British government (as well as with 
the Community’s Commission at Brussels) on several occasions, parti. 
cularly in relation to the.import of textiles Mr Biffen, during his 
visit to New Delhi, sought to defenc -his government's protectionist 
policy in relation-to textiles on the ground that Britain was passing 
through the worst unemployment crisis,® Britain, as a member of the 
Community is hardly in a position to take.unjlateral decisions to alter 
the protectionist policies ; moreover, any such move is bound to be affects 
ted by domestic political considerations, Nevertheless, it should not be 
impossible to look into specific complaints made by India about the 
difficulties faced by Indian exporters in getting customs clearance for 
certain categories of textiles because of adverse publicity given to alleged 
fre hazards from Indian cotton textiles, and Mr Biffen did promise 
speedy action to deal with specific cases,* 


A part of India's exports to Britain (as a member of the EEC) is, no 
doubt, covered by the Generalised Scheme of Preferences (GSP). The 
Scheme offers’ non-reciprocal’ ‘limited preferential treatment to many 
industrial and a few agricultural products from ‘the developing coun. 
tries. The GSP benefits are, however, limited in’ nature as several 
commodities of which India is a major exporter, such as textiles, jute 
and leather goods, have been put in the "sensitive" category.?* 


Tarif and quantitative restrictions, however, ofter only a partial. 
explanation for India’s unsatisfactory export performance. The more 
important reason may be found in the composition of India's exports to 
UK. In 1979,for example, nearly 55 per cent of India's exports to UK 
was accounted for by five commodities : tea (14.6 per cent), cotton tex- 
tiles (11.1 per cent), clothing - H3 1 per cent), leather me leather ponam 
and tobacco." 
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There is littla prospect for any appreciable increase in the export of 
any of these items. As xioted, cotton textiles and leather goods fall in 
‘the "sensitive" category; the EEC countries also impose a high tariff ón 
raw tobacco and, in addition, impose quantitative restrictions on imports 
from India for the benefit of the Associated countries. Moreover, pro. 
jections for tuture demands show an extremely slow growth in’ earnings 
from tobacco.** But some improvement may be effected by improving 
quality, changing the product-mix and processing tobacco further, “As 
for tea, Indian exporters face competition from other‘ sources of supply, 
while there is a slow growth in consumption, and changes in consumer 
preferences as a result of changing social mhóres. However, increas. 
ing exports may still be possible by diversification of products, by export- 
‘ing, for example, packaged tea, instant tea and tea bags. 


Since India’s exports to Britain constitüte less than one per cent of 
"total British imports (0.88 per cent in 1978), there is considerable scope 
-for incteasing exports.of non-traditional goods to UK, A recent study 

of the British market identified a large range of engineering goods, 
‘machine tools, scientific instruments and electrical appliances which have 
‘good export potential. ** In 1980-81, engineering exports accounted for 
‘8.2% of India’s exports tò UK, Attention’ should alsó be paid to the 
‘Maintenance of a high standard and the timé.schedule for delivery, since 
India does not have a particularly good record on éither of these counts. 


' — More than a quarter of British exports to India in 1979 consisted of 
non-electrical, machinery, followed by diamonds  & precious stones (21,5 
‘per cent); iron & steel (15.5 per cent), transport equipment (12.6 per cent), 
chemicals & components (5 per cent) etc?! With the growth and expan. 
sion of India’s own industrial base, ‘the demand for sophisticated manu. 
‘factured “goods, raw materials and industrial products to'sustain' Indian 
"industries is likely to increase, and British exports may, therefore, have 
good prospects in India, given substantial British aid (tied' to purchases 
‘from Britain), and India’ s import libéralisation, ' But whether this im. 
‘port liberalisation may be sustained for long’, becaüsé of continuing defi. 
cits in India’s balance of trade. "with the industrially developed states, 


remains to be seen, 


10^ 


Development Assistance `. -© :— fell 

‘During the 19705, "Britain gave thé bar amount of bilateral assistance 
‘received by India, with total British aid amounting to £ 674.0 million 
(Rs 1188.6 cr) during the period 1975-76 and 1980-81. Prior to 1971, 
*t'was:.the United" States which'supplied the largest amount of bilateral 
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aid to India; the position, however, ehanged with the cessation of bilate. 
ral US aid from that year, Aithough aid was resumed on a modest scale 
following President Carter's visit to India in 1978, the quantum of aid 
is unlikely to reach the level of the 1960s. l 


Since 1965 all British assistance to India has been free of interest, and 
from June 1975, the entire amount has been in the form of grant, 
British contribution to international financial institutions of which India 
is a major beneficiary, has also been significant, The terms of British 
aid have been as important as the quantum of aid, since Britain had 
taken the lead in liberalising the terms of aid.‘ However, though 
Britain has now written off the loans due from 17 countries, India’s 
repayments (of loans) were only readjusted under what is known as 
retrospective trade arrangements. The quantum of British aid has 
declined in recent years primarily because of Britain’s own economic 
difficulties, but also due to the economic philosophy of the present Con. 
servative Administration, Mrs Gandhi, in her discussions with the 
British Prime Minister during her visit to London (in March 1982) 
reportedly made a plea for increasing the quantum of aid to India which 
has declined from the peak of £ 140 m in 1980-81 ; and this may lead 
to a substantial restoration of the cuts in British aid. The British govern. 
ment has also promised not to reduce its commitments to IDA, despite 
reduction in US contribution. 


Ideological factors have not affected Indo-British relations in the 
way they influenced relations between, say, India and the US, Neverthe. 
less, administration of aid programmes has occasionally generated contro. 
versies in recent years, as was illustrated by the British government's 
decision to sell six cargo ships to India as part of its aid programme. 
Another development is the tendency of the British government to use 
aid as a lever to bargain for securing contracts for the various projects 
in India, The British tactics have been to inform the Indian govern. 
ment discreetly that although Official ai was declining, a part of the gap 
could be made up by giving British companies contracts for projects 
which may then be financed by arranging export-credits. One example 
of this technique is provided by the efforts made to secure for the British 
Steel Corporation or, Davy International, another British firm, contracts 
for the Rs, 2500-crore steel project at Paradip, for which Mannesmann 
Demag of West Germany was also competing. Such attempts to link 
aid to British exports are not entirely new, as the ‘Kipping Aid’ was 
instituted in the 1960s to give loans for the purchase of spares and com. 
ponents for British oriented industries. Nor can the British govern. 
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ment be blamed if it expects to benefit from its aid progranmme by, seeking 
an édge cver the non.British competitors for project contracts, especially 
„because the entire British aid is given in the form of grants, But as an 
Indian observer noted, sech use of the aid lever “to bargain for projects 
has been resented by the Ministry of Finance”, and may affect relations 

between Britain and India. 


Investments and Industrial Cooperation 


Britain has had a long history of involvement in India’s industrial deve. 
lopment. At the time of independence, British investments in India 
accounted for nearly 80 per cent of all foreign investments, Since then, 
Britain's share of the total foreign investments in India has declined to 
Pearly 66 per cent in 1962, 41 per cent in 1968 and further to 36 per cent 
in 1973.9 "This was due to Britain's diminishing share of the total 
inflow of foreign capital, as a consequence of the expansion of India’s 
industrial base and the diversification of the sources of foreign capital, 


The sluggish growth in British investments in India during the 
1960s and early 1970s may be explained by two factors. First, during 
1960-66: there was a sharp decline in the flow of net British investments 
not only to India but nlso to other countries east of Suez (except Hong 
Kong and Japan), which might have been due to the lack of political 
guarantees that Pax Britannica once gave to this region, But there was 
also a drop in the outflow of British capital. Secondly. stagnation in 
the growth of British (and- other foreign) investments in India was also 
due to the stagnation of the-Indian economy during 1954-75.4* Although 
foreign investments in India grew at.a faster rate during the following 
years, India was not the most favoured market For the prospective foreign 
investors, primarilv because of the operation of the Foreign Exchange 
Regulation Act (FERA) and the complicated taxation and payment struc. 
ture. The delay involved in processing applications from prospective 
foreign collaborators has been an sivally important factor in discourag- 
ing foreign investments. ; 


British investments still. constitute the largest segment of all foreign 
investments in India followed by that of the US. The pattern of UK 
private investments in India has undergone changes in the post-indepen- 
dence.years both in form and direction,* Britain has also the largest 
share of the collaboration agreements signed by Indian firms—both in 
public and private sectors. Whereas public sector companies may have 
only technical collaboration agreements with foreign firms, private sector 
companies may have technical-cum-financial collaboration, Most of the 
foreign collaboration agreements signed during the 1970s were of the 
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former type. Some of the major public sector undertakings in India 
have collaboration agreements with British firms, Given India’s ambi. 
tious coal production plang to meet Her energy needs, one area where 
Indo-British collaboration will be particularly useful is mining, especially 
in mechanised long-walled coal mining. During Mrs Thatcher's visit to 
India Memioranda of. Understanding were signed for cooperation in power 
and coal sectors, A Memorandum of Understanding on Trade was also 
signed coveting wide range of industries, including oil and natural gas 
development, petro chemicals, railways, development of port, shipping, 
trade policy, joint ventures etc,*? 


Arms Procurement 

Britain had been the principal supplier of arms to India’s defence 
forces till the middle of the 1960s; the Soviet Uníon replaced Britain 
since then. As a cOnsequence, an intimate relationship developed 
between India and the Soviet Union in the matter of procurement of 
major weapons system for India’s defence, It is against this background 
that the Government of India's decisicn (in 1978) to buy the Jaguar—a 
deep penetration and sttike aircraft (DPSA}—acquires a special signifi. 
cahce, 


The question of acquiring a DPSA for the Indian Air Force (IAF} 
was under the consideration of the Indian government ever since Pakistan 
acquired the Mirage aircraft in the late 1960s, but the chief constraint 
was financial, With the improvement in India’s fareign exchange reserves 
in the mid-1970s, the question was tevived. The IAF became parti. 
cularly anxious to acquire a DPSA to replace the aging Canberra bom. 
bers (of British origin), as Pakistan was being offered 110 A-7 light bom. 
bers by the USA, if she abondoned her plans for a plutonium reprocessing 
plant from France,*! 


Three types of aircraft, the Swedish Viggens, the French Mirage and 
the Anglo-French Jaguar were under consideration. The Swedish air. 
craft—having an American ae10-engine—was out of the running because 
of the refusal of the US government to permit Sweden to sell the same 
to India. The manufacturers of both the Mirage and the Jaguar report. 
edly agreed to the licensed production 'of an improved version of their 
aircraft in India ; the Government of India ultimately opted for the 
Jaguar, as it met the requiretments of the LAF. Moreover, it was the most 
economical of the three types of aircraft under consideration, and had 
the most favourable delivery schedule? These explanations offered by 
the government, however, came to be questioned by many within the 
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XAF who thought that the Jaguar was being thrust on the Air Force 
against better judgements, and on political considerations. 


It is interesting to note that the Soviet Union made an attempt to 
forestall a deal with the western manufacturers, just the way Harold 
Macmillan's government had tried to prevent the Indo-Soviet MIG-deal 
in 1962, by making a  counter-offer,? When negotiations with the 
western manufacturers were progressing, the Soviet Air Chief, Pavel 
S, Kutakhov, presented the Indian Defence Minister with a model of the 
improved version of the MIG-23B which is comparable to the other 
types in question, Further, it would have been possible to produce 
these aircrafts at a lower cost and, possibly, over a shorter period, since 
India has the facilities for the production of MIG-2ls, The decision to 
acquire the Jaguan aircraft was not, therefore, influenced by techincal 
considerations alone, Perhaps it was the frustrating experience of dealing 
with the Soviet Union—who are, reportedly reluctant to supply latest 
technology and drive a hard bargain over supplying ancilliaries and spare 
parts—which influenced the decision in favour of diversifying the sources 
of supply." However, turning to the west for arms procurement does 
not necessarily Mean resumption of the relationship between Britain and 
India in the sphere of defence that existed prior to 1962, since the em. 
phasis is on diversification, and with the IAF's move to acquire Mirage- 
2000s from France, the future plans for the production of Jaguars in India 
have become a little uncertain. An agreement was signed between the 
Indian government and the manufacturers of Mirage-2000 for the pur. 
chase of 40 aircraft for the IAF, The comperhensive document called 
"intention to proceed’’, signed in Paris in April of this year clearly gives 
the Option to manufacture the aircraft in India, under licence, if the 
government so decides.'5 


Prospects for the 1980s 

Writing more-than a quarter of a century after India’s independence, 
two British academics noted an erosion in Indo-British relations that had 
set in since the latter half of the 1960s, a view that was shared at the 
time by many others, including the present author.* Developments in 
Indo-British relations during the last few years indicate that if the trend 
towards the dnift has'not been reversed, it has certainly been arrested. 
This is shown, inter alia, by the awareness, on both sides, of the need 
for increasing mutual economic cooperation, by the frequency of consulta. 
tions between the leaders of the two governments, at various levels*’ and, 
the facility of communication between them even though they may differ 
on a particular issue, 
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With the virtual liquidation of the British eMpire, there has also 
been a change in the psychological environment and Indians now take 
a less doctrinaire and more realistic view of Britain, despite its colonial 
past. It is not surprising, therefore, that Mr Morarji Desai, as India’s 
prime minister, could pay handsome tributes to the British for the 
goodwill displayed towards India and other developing countries after their 
independence.** 


Both India and Britain are now essentially regional powers and 
given the differences in their historical background, geographical loca. 
tions, -and perceptions of security, it is not at all surprising that the views 
of the two governments will be different on a wide range of international 
issues. Relations with Britain are unlikely to acquire the first priority 
in India’s foreign policy in the near future; nevertheless, they will 
continue to be important in India’s external relations if, for no other 
teason than that India still has significant economic links with Britain. 
Good relations with Britain are important also because, as a leading mem- 
ber of the European Community and with longest experience of involve- 
ment in South Asian affairs, it is in a position to influence favourably the 
attitudes of the members of the Community towards India. Above all, 
this may provide India with some leverage in dealing with the Soviet 
Union, especially because of the frequent deteriorations in India’s rela. 
tions with the United States, l 


During the late 1960s and early 1979s, Britain seemed to be in a hurry 
to join the EEC bv abandoning many of her post-colonial responsibili- 
ties. Britain became a member of the EEC in 1978 . by the end of the 
decade, however, disenchantment grew with the EEC, particularly be- 
cause Of the financial costs of membership of the association. While one 
may hot éxpect any immediate reversal of Bri-ish policy to the EEC, 
disillusionment may lead to a renewal of interes- in the Commonwealth, 
and also, to some extent, in the ties with India, ‘The ‘Festival of India’ 
which was held in Britain—with the Indian and the British prime 
Tninisters as the chief patrOns—is, perhaps, an indication of this. A 
significant factor affecting Indc-British ties would, obviously, be the 
treatment of the racial minorities in Britain, and any discriminatory 
policy, detrimental to the interests of the large number of Indians living 
in Britain may cast a shadow on this revival of interests in Indo-British 
relations, One area which'is likely to be adversely affected by some of 
the recent decisions of the British government.—particularly the decision 
to prune the budget of the British Council and to raise, further, the fees 
for the overseas students studying in Britain—is the domain of educa. 
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tion and culture. But a proper evaluation of the intellectual dimensions 
of Indo-British relations has not yet been made, That may itself be a 
fitting finale to the history of Britain's imperial role in India—so near in 
time, yet fading in memory to the generation born after the second world 


war, 
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grants annually accepted for settlement in Britain has been drastically reduced 
and continues to decline as a result of stringent restrictions applied by the 
British government over the last two decades. The Times while supporting the 
Bil, chided Mrs Thatcher for speaking on a sensitive issue (in India} without 


caring for facts. See, the editorial, ‘The Worst of a Good Case’, The Times, 
90 April, 1981. 


See, The Statesman, 17 April, 1981. 
The Statesman, 90: April, 1981 and The Times, 2) April, 1981. 


This point has been developed in A. K. Banerji, "UK Nationality Bill : Aban, 
doning the Myth of Common Status", The Statesman, 15 May, 1981. 


Cyril Pitts, op.cit, fn. 5. 

For further discussion, see A. K. Banerji, f.m. 2. 
Cyril Pitts; op. cit., p. 8. 

See, Appendix, Table 1, 
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See, Appendix, Table 2. One reason for the slow growth of British exports to 
India during this period was that Briush prices were uncompetitive. This has, 
no doubt, been denied by British spokesmen. For example, a consortium of 
British shipbuilders that visited India in 1978 called the Japanese pricing of ships 


crazy. 
See The Statesman, 7 October, 1976 and 12 November, 1976, and also The Sun- 
day Statesman, 7 November, 1976, 


The Statesman, 17 March 1978. 
The Statesman, 16 February 1978. 


ibid. Mr Whitehead had, in fact, touched on a sensitive chord For, Mr Mohan 
Dharia, the then Minister for Commerce, had obliquely referred to the need for 
another look at the aid picture. 


See Commerce (supplement), p. 9. 
See "Indo-British Trade”, editorial in The Statesman, 5 February, 1981. 


This point and the validity of India's complaint about protectionist policies o? 
EEC countries have been examined in A. K. Banerji, "Indo-EEC Trade: Ex- 
porters Need Not Despair", The Statesman, 6 January 1981. 


See N. Venkataraman. ‘Partners In Development", Commerce (Suppl), Table on 
p. 14. 


Hannan Ezekiel, ‘India’s Trade Prospects and Potentials” in John W. Mellor 
(ed.), India : A Rising Middle Power (Colorado : West View Press, 1979), p. 269, 
Table 9.4, and p. 274. 7 


The Statesman, 5 November 1980. 
For further discussion, see N. Venkataraman, f.n. 3%. 


See S. S, Mehta, “India's Economic Relations with the European Economic Com- 
munity", India Quarterly, July-September, 1977, p. 285. 


N. Venkataraman, op. cit. 


See Appendix, Table 3, 

For further discussion, see A. K. Banerji, ‘‘Indo-U8 Relations: Problems and 
Prospects", IDSA Journal, New Delhi, July-September, 1978; especially pp. 3942. 
This has been developed in A. K. Banerji, f.m. 2, pp. 220-21 in particular. 


See Amrita Bazar Patrika (Calcutta), 28 March, 1982. Also, The Statesman, 28 
March, 1982 for a report on Mrs. Gandhi's talks in London. 


See Reserve Bank Of India, Report on the Survey of India's Foreign Liabilities 
and Assets as at, the end of 1953 (Bombay, 1955), p 86; RBI, Bulletin (Bombay), 
April, 1966, Statement 111, pp. 174-76; Bulletin, July 1975, p. 475 and Bulletin, 
May 1976. 


See The Times (East Of Suez Suppl.). 
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The reasons for this stagnation have been well surimaried in John W. Mellor, 
"Indian Economy : Objectives, Problems and Prospects" in John W. Mellor (ed.), 
op. cit., pp. 102-05. 


The Statesman, 1 December, 1968 & 2 November, 1976 for the views of the Teasers 
of two industrial missions that came to India from the UK. 


This point has been discussed in A. K, Banerji, f.n. 2, especially pp. 208-213. 


Between 1957 and 1981, out of a total of 6621 industrial collaboration agreements, 
British firms were responsible for 1534—about 28 per cent. Some of the British 
firms involved with Indian industry and development are : ICI, English Electric, 
Unilever, Dunlop, Leyland, Rolls Royce etc, 


See Indo-British Trade: Bright Prospects for the Future (British Information 
Services, British High Commission, New Delhi, March, 1982). 


The offer did not materialise because of Pakistan's refusal to give up the plant, 
The situation, however, changed with Soviet intervention in Afghanistan, and the 
US offer of $ 9.2 b in economic and military aid to Pakistan, a package that will 
include the supply of 40 F-16 planes to Pakistan. 


This account is based on P. R. Chari, “The DPSA Decision”, Strategic Analysis 
(New Delhi), vol 11, No. 7 and Ministry of Defence , Report 1978-79, p. 21. The 


agreement envisaged the outright purchase of some (40) aircraft, the rest were 
to be produced in India, under licence. 


For a discussion on the Background to the MIG-deal, see, A. K. Banerji, f.n. 2, 
pp. 245 51. 


See P. R. Chari, op. cit., p. 234. Also see, The Statesman, 16 March, 1982; for 
reports on the visit of a high level Soviet defence mission to India led by Marshal 
Ustinov. Marshal Ustinov reportedly told the press at the airport that during 
his visit to India he expected to settle “whatever questions are there". 


See The Statesman, 14 April 1982. 


M. Lipton and John Firm, op. cit., and A. K. Banerji, f.n. 2. 


This is best illustrated by the frequency of meetings between the leaders of the 
two governments Mr. Desai visited London in 1977 to attend the Commonwealth's 
“Jubilee Summit”, and, again ir 1978, on an official visit to UK. Mr Callaghan 
came to India in January 1978, and Mrs Thatche> in April, 1981. Mrs Gandhi 
vistted London in March 1982 to inaugurate the Festival of India, and to hold 
talks with the British prime minister om matters of mutual interest. Besides. 
there are also exchange of visits by several other ministers of government, as well 


as by officials. Since her assumption of office as Britain's prime minister, Mrs That. 


cher has already met her Indian counterpart at least on four occasions—at London 
(1982) and New. Delhi (1981), and at the Commonwealth summit.at Melbourne 
(1981), and at the Cancun meeting of heads of government the same year. in 
connection with the NIEO negotiations. These meetings do not necessarily indi. 
cate agreement on policy, but surely they do not indicate any lack of interest in 
each other. By contrast, no British prime minister visited India between 1958 
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cand Y971 when Mr Edward Heath came to India for a brief visit prior to the 
Commonwealth summit at Singapore, i 


B8 Mr Desars speech at the banquet held in his honour on 6 June 1978. See, Foreign 
Affairs Report, Ministry of External Affairs, New Delhi, June, 1978, p. 234. 


$9 For a brief description of the various facets of the Festival of India, see, Pradipta 
Sen, “You Cannot keep India down", Amrita Bazar Patrika ; The Sunday Magazine, 
ll April, 1982. 
APPENDIX 


"TABLE 1 DIRECTION OF INDIA'S TRADE WITH UK 





S million 

Year Total to UK = Total from UK 

00. 70 10 (3) à) (9 

aana ole oso a ee fs ALPE. E 

1973 2,958 394 - 8,234 . 8) 

. 1974 8,892 $84 5,064 266 

1975 4.964 414 6,198 322 

1976 5,020 486 5,102 305 

1977 6,168 637 6,678 - BIS 
1978 7,218 568 9,655 740 

-1979 8,514 707 1,651 1066 





‘Source - International Monetary Fund, Direction ef Trade Yearbook 1980 
(Washington, D.C.) p. 199. - 


TABLE 2 DIRECTION OF UR’S TRADE WITH INDIA 





$ million 
7 Exports Imports 

Year... Total to India: Total from India 
Q) O 0 (4) 
7 1973 . 31,082 26 39,371 $65 
1974 39,56 —— .298 —. -55,018 478 
1975 44,527 364 $4,151 529 
1976. 48704 -.. SH — 56614* 638 
1977 . 88,690 .- 486 «64,557 ^- — 670 
| 1978. | 71,702 «- 673- "78,605 + 619 
. - 1979-3 91,019  - 99- 102949 - 78 





Source : Direction of Trade Year Book r980, pp. 975-6 
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TABLE 8 BRITISH AID TO INDIA 





Year in £ million in Rs. Crores 
1975-76 80.4 148.1 
1976-77 98.8 145.2 
1977-78 104.7 161.2 
1978-79 184.9 214.9 
1979-80 120.7 210.9 
1980-81 140.0 258.9 


674.9 1133.6 





Source (for Tables 3 and 5): British Information Services, India and Brita ; 
Trade and Aid (British High Commission, New Delhi, March 1982). 


TABLE 4 FOREIGN INVESTMENTS IN INDIA 





* As at the end of March 1969 `- 1978 
Total 1619.5 1816 3 
Of which 
UK 536.7 649.6 
W. Germany 104.0 156.2 
Italy 78.4 78.7 
France 56.0 47.2 
USA 433.9 509.7 
Japan 81.4 49.5 





Soutce : ‘India’s International Investment Position in 1972-78" Statement IV, 
pp. 389-41 in Reserve Bark of India, Bulletin (Bombay), May. 1976. By 
1974, British investments amounted to Rs. 689 crs, constituting 35.5% of 
total foreign investments in India, while US investments amounted to 
Rs, 531 crs, accounting for 27.3% of total investments, 

See RBI Bulletin, March, 1978. 


‘TABLE 5 FOREIGN COLLABORATION AGREEMENTS BETWEEN INDIAN 
AND FOREIGN FIRMS 





1976 1977 1978 1979 1980 1981 total (1957-1981 
UK 54 59 61 63 110 79 1534 
USA 69 54 58 48 124 84 1302 
F.R.G. B8 55 58 55 100 75 1173 
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‘Nirmal Chandra Bhattacharyya, SOCIAL AND POLITICAL IDEAS OF 
M. N. ROY, The Asiatic Society, Calcutta, 1980, pp. 105 Rs. 15.00, 


‘To the educated youth of today M N Roy is merely a meMory-teasing 
name ; but to people of ripe years the inspiring name is still an exhilara- 
tion. It is out of our context to account for the fickle public memory, 
We can only say that it is in the fitness of things that the tide of fortune 
should have its trough and crest, Let alone Roy, has not Gandhi been 
deserted by the so-called upholders of the Gandhian faith ? Yet again, 
that is neither here nor there. But then Gandhi was like a star and dwelt 
apart, there was none that could vie him in popular esteem. 


In the words of Prof. Bhattacharyya he was, "a man of tremendous 
moral stature and practical sagacity, a charismatic leader who had his fingers 
on the pulse of the nation," But there is no denying the fact that M N Roy 
was one of the great scholars India has ever produced. Starting his politi. 
cal journey at the age of only fourteen in the boat of national revolution 
he drove himself to the ocean of international politics to board the vessel 
of communism im Soviet Russia. He was a co-navigatOr of Lenin when 
during the post-revolutionary period Soviet Russia was busy in finding out 
friendly islands in the turmoiled ocean of exploitation and imperialism, 
After the death of Lenin the new captain of the Soviet ship, Joseph Stalin, 
did not like him, and he was unceremoniously pulled down. He returned 
home in a dilapidated condition, He was disillusioned of communism— 
at least of what was going on in Soviet Russia in the name of communism. 
But the whole journey did not go in vain. M N Roy was a man endowed 
with rare intellect, During these years the intellect was ripened by mas. 
sive scholarship and. deepened by experience, He could see how the Soviet 
communism had been killing the forces of freedom and he could recall 
that it was freedom and nothing else that took him to politics and away 
from the country. i 


It may be recalled that Marx’s mission was to revolt against dehumani. 
zation and to put man in his proper place, M N Roy was not a man to 
be dumped. The core-teaching of the Rig Veda—charaibeti—go forward, 
inspired him to revaluate the western philosophy. especially marxism and 
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develop a new philosophy, New humanism, the philosophy thar he ulti- 
mately built up, may be described. in brief as an extract of Indian Vedic 
teachings, western liberalism and marxism. “The worth of a political think. 
er lies in the ability to develop a new way of life for organised human 
society and to do so in a manner consistent with the principles of rationa- 
lism, freedom, peace and progress. Judged from this point of view 
M N Roy must be counted among the significant thinkers of the twentieth 
century". But M N Roy reached the paase of new humanism quite late 
in his life and he did not survive to make an experiment with. the idcas. 
However, in the intervening period he did not keep himself confined to 
the scholar’s clair, He tried to be in the Indian National Congress, but 
did not succeed for making caustic remarks about Gandhi and Jawabarlal 
Nebru. Jayaprakash Narayan, who had a profound respect for M. N Roy, 
welcomed him to the leadership of the Congress Socialist Party, but he 
refused. Not only that, He made his followers resign from the Congress 
socialist party, (This episode has, however, not been included in the 
present monograph), Thus in the Indian political scene also M N Roy 
was,a victim of dejection. Dejection after dejection disillusioned him 
about different processes of movement in the name of freedom, but he did 
not lose faith in man, particularly the intellectuals. "This faith was assert- 
ed when he wanted the intellectual elite to guide the movement for human 
emancipation. His new humanism thus appeals to the head and not to 
the heart, The new humanism is but a natural culmination of M N Roy’s 
thought Process. He started as a revolutionary nationalist, essentially 
emotional in character, and ended ín the new humanism, which was out 
and out a rationalist philosophy, ° 


Prof. Bhattacharyya’s monograph is an analysis of this development of 
M N Roy. He also makes a brief observation on the methodology used by 
M N Roy in evolving his philosophy. Since the work is based on his three 
lectures delivered at the Asiatic Society in 1976 he has to compress his 
ideas.at places in consideration Of time, but lucidity does not suffer thereby, 
The pilgrimage of this controversial figure from nationalism to commu- 
nism, and from communism to new humanism has been vividly depicted 
with occasional comments, Prof, Bhattacharyya does not fail to note that, 
for a hard rationalist philosopher as M N Roy essentially was, it was diffi- 
cult to find a comfortable berth in-any political party of this time, and he 
reMained a pérson ever misunderstood. He was a tragic hero of the Indian 
freedom movemeht, “M N Roy's life is in a sense a tragedy too deep for 
tears. Endowed with a powerful -intellect reinforced by massive scholar- 
ship he brought into the arena of politics a liberating doctrine, the light 
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_of liberalism and humanism, Yet judged from the commonly accepted 
worldly standard he was a failure in politics." 


"However, Prof. Bhattacharyya wishes that ‘‘he has left behind a legacy 
‘which will ever remain a guiding light for all who believe in the inherent 
greatness of man as man”, Only the future will tell whether Prof, Bhatta. 
charyya’s pious wish will come true, but the Asiatic Society, quite in 
conformity with its traditions has taken a correct step by publishing this 
monograph, for which the Society deserves our heartfelt thanks, 


Department of Political Science Asm KUMAR CHOWDHURI 
Charu Chandra College 
Calcutta 


Bangendu Ganguly and Mira Ganguly, DIMENSIONS OF ELECTORAL 
BEHAVIOUR, Pearl Publishers, Calcutta, 1982, pp. XII 4-199, Rs. 70.00, 


Studies in ‘voting behaviour’ remain a comparatively new and unexplored 
field in India, though they are not new to the discipline of political 
science. Starting from the early 20th century, there has been a definite 
shift in emphasis in the discipline. from deductive and impressionistic 
formulations -to behavioural and situational analysis of political action, 
Voting behaviour studies constitute a most fruitful area of analysis of 
such an approach, as in voting one has the 'pragmatic recurrence of a 
situation’ (Catlin) and as ‘no other phenomenon seems to possess as many 
advantages for scientific analysis as this process of voting.' But even in so 
far as the voting behaviour studies themselves are concerned; one notices 
a process Of change in its methodological and analytic tools over the last 
several decades. Whereas the earlier studies were mostly ‘statistical sum- 
mations’ and records of ‘electoral shifts’, today voting behaviour is not 
regarded as an isolate, but it is regarded as part of a network where 
the social, psychological and institutional variables have their impact on 
the behavioural aspect. As S J Eldersveld notes : ‘‘Students are deeply 
immersed in analysis of individual psychological processes (perception, 
emotion,, Motivation) and their relation to political action, as well as of 
institutional patterns, such as the communication process and their impact 
on elections. "Today. we accept the relevance of a host of variables whicb. 
if perceived at all fifteen years ago. certainly did not constitute the focus 
of encuiry into voting behaviour, The term, then, has expanded in mean. 
ing and, further, is construed as but one area Of study subsumed within 
the broader designation political behaviour". 
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The book under review is an analysis of the political behaviour of the 
people of West Bengal with special reference to the Lok Sabha election 
of 1977, ‘Taken with their earlier work, Voting Behaviour in a Developing 
Society : West Bengal, A Case Study, the book displays a thoroughly. pro. 
fessional attitude of the scholars towards the analysis of political behaviour, 
The authors have endeavoured to make a comprehensive analysis of the 
waves of political changes that occurred in West Benga. through the cumul. 
tuous years of 1970-80. As such, it is valuable not merely to the students 


of the discipline but also to the statesmen, politicians and the general 
public, 


The reviewer considers the present book to be particularly note- 
worthy for two reasons. First, it constitutes part of a very scanty literature 
on voting behaviour studies in India, ‘the biggest democracy in the world’, 
and the country where the rate of political participation is very high com. 
pared with the western standard, The theme has become more interesting 
as it is concerned with the analysis of the West Bengal situation which has 
become the focal point of political interest in India. The bulk of the data 
has been collected from the 1977 Lok Sabha election in West Bengal 
through two research projects commissioned by the UGC and the ICSSR, 
Three parliamentary constituencies, viz, Calcutta South, Asansol and Dia- 
mond Harbour, were selected for study, and on the basis of stratified ran- 
dom sampling, 600 individuals were interviewed. In addition to sample 
surveys, the data have been collected through focused interviews, observa- 
tion reports as well as the official and non-official data on general elections 
up to 1980. Thus though the analytical framework is constituted at the 
micro-level, the results are indicative of a macro-pattern, As the authors 
say : ‘f, .the motivational and the behavioural patterns related to this 
particular election are not wholly unique and isclated phenomena, These 


patterns stretch, at least to soMe extent, to the past as well as to the 
future" (px). 


Secondly, from the methodological standpoint, the book reflects the 
application of sophisticated and refined methodological tools which, as 
the reviewer has noted earlier, have made research on political behaviour 
more meaningful and realistic in the west in recent times, ‘Multiple 
operationism' has been employed both in the spheres of data collection and 
data analysis. ‘The statistical methods which have been used include : 
(i) analysis of crossbreaks, (iij analysis of variance, (iii) discriminant ana. 
lysis and (iv) factor analysis. The voting pattern of an individual is no. 
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thing accidental ; a complex network of institutional, social and attitudinal 
variables ultimately influences the nature of the political choice of an 
actor. The authors have isolated 33 main elements in the behaviour set, 
Of these 33 elements, 18 were psychological in nature, each one of these 
psychological elements being associated with 15 social elements, All these 
33 elements operate in a specific environmental situation. Each major 
aspect of the environment—the backdrop, the electoral combines, the 
nomination process and the campaign techniques and contents—has been 
separately analysed and the impact on the decisional variables has been 
noted, As the authors are aware that ‘‘these environmental components 
were inextricably linked up with one another along multiple paths and 
feedback loops’’, the entire analysis has underlined a complex interdepen. 
dence of factors behind the voting behaviour pattern of an individual. 


This analytical approach is based on a totally new model which has 
been described as the hologram analysis of political behaviour, As the 
authors say : “In the hologram analysis human behaviour is to be studied” 
in the context of a system that represents anintegral set of elements, Here 
. the concept of the whole plays an important role. The part and the 
whole express the relation within a set of objects and also a connection 
which unifies these objects, and is responsible for the appearance of the new 
integrative properties and regularities not found in isolated objects" (p.2), 
Various intersecting variables have been brought into focus to understand 
a political phenomenon. Thus, for example, voting turnout percentage 
bas been explained in terms of 32 different socioeconomic and psychological 
variables (chapter 3;, Similarly, partisan choice of the respondents has 
been sought to be understood in terms of 14 social variables (chapter 4) 
and 14 economic and political variables (chapter 5). One has to remember 
that it is such ingenuity in analysis, and not statistical innovations and 
refinements, which determines the quality. of political research, Charles 
Merriam rightly said ; ‘Insight, judgment, analysis are always of value 
and significance .They will always continue to lead or to supplement statis. 
tical evidence. Indeed, it is these very qualities that are likely to deter. 
mine the direction of statistical analysis and interpret its significant find. 
ings." While reading the book one gets the impression that this is not 
a "microscopic monograph’ but that it leads one to the ‘understanding? 
and ‘interpretation’ of political behaviour, 


Another very significant aspect of the work is the attempt by the authors 
to find out the relationship between economic development and partisan 
choice of the respondents, The extremely polarized nature of political 
choice has been sought to be understood in terms of a five-point scale 
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constructed with the help of 22 different indicators of economic develop- 
ment. The question is whether left voting is just negative in nature, being 
prominent only in those areas where the development score is nil or mar. 
ginal, as it is widely believed. The authors find that there is no such 
correlation, “No definite pattern of association between the change in 
the level of socioeconomic development and the strength of the ruling 
party's support-base emerges from a scrutiny of the aggregate data" (p, 180. 
-But it appears that the analysis of aggregate data may not be quite help. 
ful in this respect. The question is who are the beneficiaries of economic 
development even at the constituency level, ‘Number of banks’ or ‘num. 
ber of deep and shallow tubewells’ may lead us nowhere unless these are 
probed in relation to the economic lines of division among the people. 
Perhaps the authors could have made valuable comparisons if the 1980 
development data had been available, They could have shown then that 
the rate of development being the same from 1971 to 1977 and from 1977 
to 1980, in one case it has gone against the ruling party (the Congress in 

- 1971-1977, whereas in another case it has gone in favour of the ruling party 
(the Left Front in 1977-1980). But the authors have raised a very impor- 
tant point which needs further probing. 


There are some other aspects which the authors have raised in their 
work, but which have not been sufficiently analysed. They have referred 
to a sample survey conducted by them in November 1976 to assess popular 
Opinion about the impact of Emergency. It was found that most of the 
people had either no knowledge of the proclamation of Emergency or had 
a favourable opinion about it. Even the 1977 post-poll survey revealed 
that 78,17 per cent of the 600 respondents admitted that they had faced 
no difficulty during that period (pp, 17-18). ‘Admitting that the pattern 
of political action stretches to the past as well as to the future (p.x), what 
explains the poll debacle of the Congress party in the 1977 election? Or 
what explains the sharp variation in Congress performance in the 1971, 
1972 and 1977 Assembly elections (p. 178)? Perhaps there were some elei 
ments in the overall environment which eluded apparently flawless statis- 
ticn] formulations, But these are only peripheral considerations. The 
book is essentially concerned with the 1977 Lok Sabha election and in that 
it remains a remarkable piece of research work, both from the standpoint 
of method and contents.. The addition of a select bibliography and a good 
index has made the book all the more useful for research students, 


Department of Sociology SWAPAN KUMAR PRAMANICK 
University of Calcutta ` ] 
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Wadbaraman Chakrabarti, THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF 
INTERNATIONAL POLITICS, Macmillan India, 1982, pp. 249, 
"Rs. 50,00, a ' 


While change in content, scope and methodology has been the order of 
the day in most social sciences and allied disciplines, nowhere ‘perhaps has 
this change been so marked as in the field of International Relations. 
We have travelled a long way from the study of “current international 
relations” as an extension of diplomatic history to the severely ‘theore. 
tical’ International Relations tourses in most of our universities today, 
"This change has been a reflection of the changes occurring within the 
international society since 1945, of which decolonization and the emer- 
gence of the Third World, the extension of the frontiers of socialism and 
the looming shadow of the nuclear and thermonuclear weapons are the 
most important facets. 


Thus views and programmes of international politics that were valid 
fifty years ago have become hopelessly obsolete today, The line of dis- 
‘tinction, so sedulously maintained earlier, between "International Rela. 
tions’ and ‘International Politics’, has become considerably blurred and 
the realist-idealist dichotomy is now almost irrelevant, Any text book 
‘on the subject has to take this basic fact into account and it is in this 
context that it must be said that Professor Chnkrabarti has more than 
adequately fulfilled the purpose stated in his preface of providing “a 
framework of analysis that is informative and at the same time easily 
comprehensible to interested learners at the college and university 
level?. He has been able to avoid the tendenty towards verbosity and 
slip-shod thinking that unfortunately characterizes some Of our intellec. 
tual discourses ; his presentation is logically coherent and concise with. 
out sacrificing lucidity. 


The book is in two parts, The first is concerned with topics that 
Professor Chakrabarti chooses to group under the heading of “concepts”. 
Some may regard this as a very broad and ‘non-operative’ use of thé 
term, For, under this omnibus heading he considers a wide range of 
topics including the state and non-state actors in international politics, 
their resources for action, the nature of stratification in the international 
society and its consequences (in terms of neo-imperialism ‘and other 
forms of external interference) the controversies regarding national inte. 
rest and the roles of power and ideology and finally, the patterns and 
tools of interaction in international ‘politics. Comprehensive and up. 
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to-date as the treatment generally is, the much-too-brief discussion of tico- 
imperialism is apt to kindle among the readers the acute ‘‘urge for fur. 
ther inquiry" so commended by the authór in his preface. One wishes 
that he had considered Galtung’s thesis of neo-colonialism and its critique 
(by Waltz, among others) more fully. The section on "collaboration" 
as a Major form of interaction also appears to be incomplete without a 
discussion of the recent trends in integration theory. 


The second part of the book is more rigidly ‘theoretical’ ; some of 
íhe theories that seek to comprehend and to explain the issues and pat. 
terns of contemporary international interaction are examined. Such 
theories axe grouped into three categories : (aj General interpretative 
er ‘over-arching’ theories including realism, geo-politics, Kaplan's systems 
approach and Modelski’s theory of ‘long’ cycles’, (b) ‘partial’ explana- 
tions or models of state beltaviour, among which the game theoretic 
models and decision-making and communication theories are offered as 
examples, and (c) the actual arrangements of “order and stability" devis. 
ed by the major beneficiaries of the international system at different 
tithes in order to maintain the status quo in their favour ; apart from 
the concept of balance of power, deterrence, collective security and 
peace-keeping, Liska’s equilibrium theory is taken up for discussion in 
this section, 


The theories and models considered are broadly representative of 
current trends in theoretical research in International Relations, but the 
discussion of systems theory concentrates mainly on Kaplan's model with 
an all-too-brief reference to Rosecrance's contributions. An examination 
of the significance of McClelland's work on the subject and of the Fast. 
onian “fow model’? would perhaps have enabled students to view Kap- 
lan's model ín the perspective of the General Systems Theory. Again, 
the exclusion of Waltz's ‘structural’ critique of the systems model from 
consideration and the absence of any reference to the recent works of 
Soviet scholats on the problems of 'modelling' international relations 
would appear to be unfortunate. (Also surprising is, perhaps, the omis. 
sion of ‘conflict resolution’ and peace research from the list of topics. 


In a book otherwise so well-produced it is regrettable ‘that the wrong 
spelling of Snyder’s name as “Synder” (twice on p. 210 and again on 
p. 248, in the bibliography section) should have eluded the proof.reader.' 
Another apparent editorial lapse otcuts on p. 134 in which the author, 
after having asserted the “inevitability” of intervention in-our times, is 
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led to contradict himself by observing that ''it seems bighly unlikely that 
intervention a+. ds going to stay with us" (emphasis reviewer d), 


It is precisely because of the usefulness and importance of this book 
for studentė and teachers of International Relations courses that it is 
hoped that these minor blemishes will disappear in its next edition, which 
should be, hopefully again, paperback and consequently cheaper. 


Department of Political Science Prasanta Kumar GHOSH 
University of Calcutta. 


E. Nukhovich, INTERNATIONAL MONOPOLIES AND DEVELOP. 
ING COUNTRIES, Progress Publishers, Moscow, 1980, pp. 302, No 
price indicated. 


With the coming of age of political science as a species within the social 
science penus, the place of values and moral premises in theoretical 
research is widely recognized. This is amply reflected in the theories of 
political development which were developed by American political 
scientists since the middle of this century, that is, with the emergence of 
newly independent countries in Asia, Africa and Latin America. The 
quest for economic market coincided with the need tO convince the ruling 
circles of the Third World countries that development in. these countries 
is possible only through increasing collaboration with the advanced 
capitalist countries, especially with the USA, ‘The ideological motives 
behind all these theories are to justify the liberal democratic model as 
the best conceivable model of development, to keep the developing 
countries away from the influences of socialism, to create 1n these coun. 
tries political and- cultural. conditions favourable towards the activities 
of multinational corporations, and to make these countries more and 
more dependent on ‘aid’ from advanced capitalist countries, 


It should be borne in mind that during the same period the socialist 
countries, especially the USSR, are also making their best efforts to keep 
the developing countries away from the USA’s hegemonism, Through 
books and journals the Soviet Union is consistently warning the Third 
World countries of the disastrous consequences of collaborating with multi. 
national corporations and the advantages and benefits of economic, politi. 
cal and cultural cooperation with the world goctatist community. ‘The 
book under review is a classic example, 
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E. Nukhovich deals with four important aspects associated with the 
issue of economic development in developing countries and the role in 
this respect of western capitalist countries, on the one hand, and the Soviet. 
Union and other socialist countries (China and Albania excepted) on the 
other. These aspects are ; (i) the role ot the internazional monopolies in 
the world capitalist systenr (chap. I) ; (ii) the various types of interactions 
between -international monopolies and the developing countries (chapters. 
2, 3, 4 and 5; ; (iii) a comparison between two types of economic collabora. 
tion—socialist and capitalist—with the developing countries (chap. 6), 
and (iv) the arguments of the opponents of Soviet economic coopération 
with developing countries and tbe counter-arguMents of the Soviet Union 


(chap, 6). 


In his Introduction, as well as in the first chapter of the book under 
review, the author maintains that the planet of ours is divided into two 
broad systems : the world capitalist system and the world socialist system, 
Within the world capitalist system there is a concentration of economic 
power in the hands of 500 most powerful international monopolies, among 
which there are about 50 especially powerful corporations (mostly American} 
With multibillion dollar assets, To strengthen the position of their own 
rhonopolies in their struggle against foreign competitors, bourgeois states 
initiate protectionist measures, thus intensifying rivalry among particular 
moriopolistic groups. However, “in spite of the intense struggle among 
national financial oligarchies. .:nternational finance capital continues to 
represent a complex and contradictory interweaving of national mono. 
poly capitals that are united by fundamental social objectives of a class 
nature in seeking to maintain a system of dominance and oppression and 
to achieve the greatest possible profits’? (p, 38. The banks and associa. 
tions of banks (consortia, syndicates} that are associated with the inter. 
national monopolies are able to mobilize effectively the capital that they 
need by taking advantages of differences in tax and foreign currency 


regulations. 


While dealing with the west’s external economic strategy in relation 
to the developing countries in the 1970s, the author quotes R Scheer, 
the American economist ; ‘‘Third World countries have been forced to 
scramble for such investment by the multinationals because of the refusal 
of the developed countries to provide them with serious'amounts of capi. 
tal on a governMent-to-government loan basis. By starving them for 
official low-interest capital, they force a dependence upon the multi. 
nationals" (p. 67), An international division of labour is emerging 
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under the influence of these monopolies under which dependent capital. 
ist countries are not only subjected to a "dumping?' of obsolete equip- 
ment and technology, but in which labour-intensive types of produc. 
tion that are environmentally destructive are relocated in such countries. 
International monopolies make use of the scientific and technical depen. 
dence of developing countries as a means for exerting pressure and pene- 
trating these countries, Through this method they exercise control even 
over those firms whose property has been nationalized, 


Continuing this line of analysis, the author, argues that in order to 
preserve the foundation of the existing international division of labour 
it is essential to modernize it only to the extent that this meets the needs 
of a further extension of capitalism, This makes it necessary to consider 
the interests of the local big bourgeoisie and in a number of developing 
countries, of monopolistic bourgeoisie. Thus, the expansion of internatio- 
nal monopolies in developing countries frequently acquires the form of a 
"partnership" with the local bourgeoisie in exploiting natural and man- 
power resources, Nukhovich points out that by moving production 
activities to developing countries and increasing unemployment in indus. 
trialized capitalist countries, international monopolies do not present a 
fundamental solution to the problem of employment in developing coun- 
tries, First, production activities serving exports to industrialized capi- 
talist countries provide work for a negligibly small number of persons. 
Second, a continuous process of so-called technical rationalization reduces 
the number of employed persons. Third, increasing use is made of low- 
paid female labour, Nukhovich opines, correctly, that international 
monopolies associated with agro-business are intensifying the production 
of exportable agricultural commodities while fully ignoring the larger 
problems of food, production, Even in cases where they overtly show 
a concern for food production, they seek to encourage capitalist forms of 
agriculture. This accelerates the ruin of many millions of small peasants 
and the growth of an agrarian “overpopulation”, At the same time the 
international firms create substantial markets for their agricultural equip- 
ment, chemicals and fertilizers, high-quality seeds, etc, 


Nukhovich further points out that, in the name. of giving special 
technical training to a section of the populace of developing countries, the 
international monopolies inculcate into the minds of these peoples 'capita- 
list values’ (p. 200), International monopolies, under the garb of com. 
mercialism and business, interfere overtly or covertly in the political, 
ideological and cultural life of developing countries. The author mentions. 

. with examples, that in a number of developing countries they are engaged 
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in corrupting high lével government officials, members of legislatures, and 
leading administrators in ministries and departments, 


International monopolies belonging to the military-industrial com- 
plex are making wide use of the arms race to gain a foothold in developing 
countries. Since the 1950s imperialist powers have sought to involve the 
newly liberated countries of the Third World in aggressive military allianc. 
es and to impose bilateral agreements on “military cooperation" which 
would mark the presence of military bases on these countries’ territories. 
‘Reactionary imperialist forces continually provoke conflicts, military 
confrontations, and organize subversive actions and coups d’etat in deve. 
loping countries” (p. 225), At this point the author should have made 
a comparison between military intervention by Americe and other impe- 
rialist states on the one hand, and Soviet intervention on the other. One 
may raise a number of questions : What precisely is the nature of imperia. 
list provocation behind Sino-Soviet conflict, or, for that matter, Sino. 
Vietnamese War ? With what social objectives did Soviet Union intervene 
in Hungary, and Czechoslovakia ? Were these interventions motivated by 
a desire to provide an anti-thesis to the American doctrire of "containment 
of communism’’ ? The author should have dealt with these issues, Nukho. 
vich however, did make a comparative analysis of the economic relations 
of the developing countries with the international monopolies on the one 
hand, and with the Soviet Union on the other, This is to be found in 
the last chapter of the book, to which we may now turn our attention. 


After the victory of the October Socialist Revolution in Russia, Lenin 
declared that ‘‘the Bolsheviks are establishing completely different inter. 
national relations which make it possible for all oppressed peoples to rid 
themselves of the imperialist yoke” (p. 239}.  Nukhovizh opines that the 
developing system of economic relations between the USSR and the other 
socialist countries (China excepted) and developing ccuntries contribute 
to the creation of a new and equitable system of international division 
of labour among countries possessing different levels of development and 
different socio-economic structures, “The major characteristics of this 
new international division of labour include an anti-imperialist, anti. 
exploitative orientation, respect for sovereignty, non-interference in inter. 
na] affairs, equality and mutua] advantage, assistance to former colonies 
and dependent countries in overcoming their backwardness,. financial 
assistance, the trapsfer of the scientific, technical and production know. 
how of more developed countries to less developed ones without impos. 
ing onerous and discriminating terms,.and avoidance of unjustified con. 
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centration of advantages for one of the parties" (p. 272). The author 
does indeed offer a good number of examples to justify his claim, 
He shows how a large part of the credits provided by countries of the 
socialist community support production activities that serve the execution 
of plans of national economic development, The West's '*economic aid", 
on the contrary, may at best support the construction of individual enter- 
prises and production facilities that are oriented to external markets, 
without being linked to the country’s national economy. 


In the concluding section of the last chapter, Nukhovich deals with 
the opponents of Soviet economic collaboration with developing countries, 
The author mentions Peking’s criticism of the Soviet Union without any 
attempt whatsoever ‘to give a fuller account of ‘the theoretical content of 
such criticism, That the Chinese leaders regard the Soviet Union as a 
social imperialist power is just mentioned, But, what are the theoretical 
propositions which the Peking leaders use to come to such a conclusion ? 
The book under review could have been more worthwhile and valuable 
had Nukhovich analysed Peking’s criticisms against Moscow and then 
given Moscow’s reply to such charges, Instead of doing this, the author 
took up one of the weakest points of the Chinese doctrine of the “three 
worlds” and criticised it bitterly, The author concludes his book by giv. 
ing a host of examples to prove his thesis that China, like the USA, is 
actively supporting forces of reaction throughout the world. The author 
claims categorically that the Peking leaders, ‘‘after they were promised 
US support", are "exposing themselves in face of the world as enemies 
of peace and of the free development of nations" (p. 207). Ironically, this 
is also the Chinese criticism against Soviet activities, This mud-slinging 
exercise of the Soviet Union and China, one against the other, has helped 
to create disunity, mistrust and utter confusion among intellectuals and 
professional party men throughout the world. ‘Their squabbles and pole- 
mics are becoming increasingly harmful to the world proletarian move- 
ment. Under such circumstances the correct approach is not to start from 
the question : who is correct.—the Soviet Union or China or Albania or 
X or Y or Z. The starting point should be an analysis of the concrete 
objective conditions of specific contexts and to understand in terms of 
such perspective, the conditions of the working class, to identify its class 
allies and class enemies. A large amount of data is required for a proper 
comprehension of this complicated proces; The book under reivew, not. 
withstanding its limitations, is really helpful in this respect, 


Department of Political Science Taran CHATTOPADHYAY 
University of Calcutta. ' 
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